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This book provides the most up-to-date 
account available of the recent political, 
social, economic, and cultural develop- 
ments in Turkey. As the first non-West- 
ern nation fully committed to a rational, 
secular, democratic way of life, Turkey 
is the only country that has had some 
forty years of experience in developing 
a new society patterned on the West. 
What she has accomplished in this time 
is of importance not only in foreseeing 
future developments in Turkey, but also 
in finding answers to the questions trou- 
bling the nations of the world that are 
seeking to achieve economic and social 
development concurrently with political 
democracy. 

The author gives a brief history of the 
events leading to the Revolution of May, 
1960, and a detailed analysis of the pres- 
ent parliamentary democracy and the 
Constitution of 1961. He discusses politi- 
cal parties, leaders, and policies, the 
depth of democratic feeling among the 
Turks, and the prospects for a stable 
democracy. He then turns to an analysis 
of the economic problems facing Turkey 
in agriculture, industry, labor, and for- 
eign aid and investment. This is fol- 
lowed by an examination of Turkish 
society and cultureurbanization, secu- 
larization, education* the emancipation 
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Introduction 



Since their advent into Asia Minor, consolidated by their victory 
at Malazgirt in 1071, the Turks have compelled world-wide atten- 
tion. For several centuries they kept themselves at the forefront 
of history by their martial power and organizational superiority. 
In modern times they have been the object of great historical pres- 
sures because of their exposed and tempting weakness. Today, 
among the more than one hundred independent nations, although 
they are no longer of the few dozen that give direction to the 
course of contemporary events, they still stir greater attention 
than most of the middle powers more advanced, more populous, 
more potent than they. 

Certainly their geocentric position at the junction point of three 
continents endows them with a natural importance. But they are 
also haunted by their historical inheritance. In the last one hun- 
dred years, the Ottoman amazon has given forced birth to no less 
than seventeen independent nations in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Many of the administrative practices and problems in the Balkans, 
in Mesopotamia, and in Egypt still derive from the Ottomans. 
Muslim law as codified by them still rules in many Arab lands. 
Syria, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Lybia still possess at least 
one living generation born under the Ottoman flag. An indefinable, 
intangible, but nonetheless weighty complex of spiritual, social, 
and political influences thrusts Turkey into a position of guiding 
prominence at this collision point of the three prevalent world 
postures: democracy, Communism, and neutralism. 

Turkey also compels attention because she has been engaged in 
tihe development process for more than a century. She was the 
first non-Western nation to seek a new existence within the tech- 
nical, political, and cultural mold of the West She has passed 
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through all the phases of development. She has tested all the easy 
and hard solutions in building a modern state. She has been, and 
in many ways she still is, a microcosm of all the political, social, 
and economic problems which beset the new nations. Many are 
the object lessons she offers. Above all, she provides a laboratory 
test for the most crucial dilemma of our times: growth through 
individual orientation versus development by auflioritarian regi- 
mentation. 

For these reasons, a view of the Turkish scene in analytic per- 
spective affords practical guidance for the world revolution in 
shifting national values and institutions. 

I have spent all my adult life explaining and extending Turkey's 
international sense. But this book was made possible when Prince- 
ton University offered me the opportunity to sift my experience in 
the light of detached thought and scholarly research. Indeed, I 
soon realized that during my official years, in spite of my efforts 
at an objective analysis of my country's posture, I had veered 
into being an apologist for her weaknesses. Further reflection and 
study showed that this affliction was not limited to those, like my- 
self, whose professional requirements dictated an apologistic at- 
titude. In spite of Ataturk's magnificent example of grasping na- 
tional problems at their roots, a whole generation of Turks has 
grown complacent in the self-assurance of the initial successes of 
the Revolution, missing precious years and opportunity to push 
the development process to its natural and inevitable conclusion, 

As I pondered the Turkish mistakes in failing to tackle real issues 
and seek true remedies, my twenty-four years in international 
affairs assumed a new perspective, I saw how the instinct to con- 
ceal their national weaknesses had led many other people to con- 
ceal themselves from themselves, producing so much shadowbox- 
ing and sidetracking which inhibit real progress* Nasser has char- 
acterized the Egyptian Revolution as a search for national per- 
sonality. How false and superficial! As we found in Turkey, the 
real urge stirring the people of the contemporary world is the defi- 
nition of their individual personalities. 

From the existentialists on the left bank in Paris and the beat- 
niks on the San Francisco waterfront to the Muslim guards of the 
Casbah and the primitives in Guinea, all are astir with a com- 
pulsion for self-expression. At no other time in history has the 
common man been so seized with the urgency to save himself 
from collectivist anonymity and attain an individual identity. 
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This, in essence, is the meaning of all the political, economic, and 
social upheavals in the modern world. This is why, in the final 
analysis, the Western world can take heart in the assurance that 
the common man is prepared, as never before, to prevent his in- 
dividual dignity and worth from dissolving in soulless collectivism. 

Turkey is in great convulsion. Every phase of her political, 
social, and economic life is in flux. Uncertainty reigns in the minds 
of her leaders. Confusion warps the spirit of her common people. 
Yet this self -probing is a manifestation of the most healthy phase 
of her reorientation. Now, for the first time, the Revolution is 
affecting man's relationship to man, man's relationship to society 
and to God. Now, for the first time, the common man of street 
and farm is actively engaged in seeking his true self. Now, for 
the first time, the political, social, and economic atmosphere of 
the country permits the search for individual self-expression. The 
quintessence of modernization has at last touched her grass roots. 
In this labor toward defining their personality, the Turks provide 
an example for all those peoples in search of a new orientation 
within new personal and national values. 

It is hard to express all the gratitude I feel for the pleasant 
and fruitful year Professor Lewis V. Thomas has provided me in 
Princeton. Likewise, I can not forget the kindness of Professor T. 
Cuyler Young, or the generous support of Dean J. Douglas Brown 
and President Robert F. Goheen. I am also thankful to Professors 
M. Berger and F. C. Shorter of Princeton and Vakur Versan and 
Fahir Iz of Istanbul for their patience in reading parts of my 
manuscript. This study would have remained much poorer with- 
out their suggestions, as well as those of other generous readers. 
I believe I need extend no special recognition here to those whom 
I have quoted, for that quotation is in itself a grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the value of their contribution to my modest efforts. 

NXJBI EBEN 
Princeton University 
Princeton, NJ. 
April, 1963 
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The Transformation 



The Anatolian firmament glistens with many great Eastern and 
Western conquerors. Generally, the Westerners achieved their 
goals; from the East only the Turks scored permanent success. 
The first Turkish military unit crossed the Dardanelles to Europe 
in 1345, at the invitation of the Byzantine Emperor. Within two 
hundred years, the Ottoman drums were beating at the gates of 
Vienna, and Ottoman rule stretched from the heart of Europe to 
Persia, from the Crimea to the tip of the Arabian peninsula, from 
Beirut to Algiers. The Ottomans moved into an impoverished 
Eastern Europe, debilitated by misgovernment and medieval 
superstition. Their superior arms and organization assured uncon- 
tested victories. Invincible on land and sea, contemptuous of the 
sad plight of the peoples they conquered, they took Eastern Eu- 
ropeans as representative of all Europe and, quickly assured of 
their own superior culture, shunned all social and intellectual con- 
tact with the infidel West 

But historical realities soon pierced their self-confidence. Their 
second assault on Vienna turned into a disaster, forcing them 
to concede vast areas of the conquered Ottoman domain to Aus- 
tria, Venice, Prussia, and Poland. The Treaty of Karlowitzin 1699, 
which effected this change, sealed more than a military defeat. 
It permanently dented the Ottoman sense of superiority over the 
West Twenty years later, at Passarowitz, as they accepted another 
defeat and relinquished Belgrade, they began to search for the 
causes of Western superiority. The Grand Vizier Damad Ibrahim 
Paja dispatched an ambassador to Paris instructing him to study 
the culture of the country with a view toward applying its meth- 
ods to the improvement of Ottoman ways. 1 He thus initiated the* 

' . 5 . . . -. . ; : 
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idea that has culminated in the Ataturkist revolution committing 
Turkey to a new existence. 

Progress in modernization was very slow, haphazard, and also 
halfhearted. The Ottomans had completely excluded themselves 
from Western life. Their contempt for the "heathen Frank" was 
such that they did not establish permanent representatives abroad 
but sent emissaries when necessity dictated. The first attempt at 
a permanent embassy was not undertaken until 1793. 

The Ottomans allowed die Renaissance to bypass them. In the 
1700's their medical knowledge still rested on Avicenna; they re- 
mained ignorant not only of the great political ideas that had 
stung the Western world to creative action but also knew nothing 
of Copernicus and Kepler. In the eighteenth century they con- 
tinued to believe the earth was the center of the universe. Such 
was their egocentricity that they shunned all European languages; 
in their official contacts with Europe they relied on non-Muslim 
translators and did not begin to learn French and English until 
the nineteenth century. 

Nonetheless, the mood that was set by Damad Ibrahim Paa had 
its practical effects. In 1727, Ibrahim Muteferrika established the 
first Turkish printing press. In 1734, Humbaraci Ahmed Paa or- 
ganized an artillery school. In 1773, Baron de Tott opened a new 
school for the navy. Yet the estrangement of tine Ottoman mind 
from the West was such that all these projects in modernization 
were undertaken by Europeans. Muteferrika was an Ottomanfeed 
Hungarian; Humbaraci, a French adventurer named Count de 
Bonneval; and Baron de Tott, a French artillery officer of Hun- 
garian origin. 

These intermittent efforts had no real impact. They only sig- 
naled a new state of mind. The first systematic effort expressing 
a deeper concern for the condition of the whole Ottoman estab- 
lishment was initiated by Selim III who, by a curious coincidence 
of history, mounted the Ottoman throne in 1789, the year of the 
French Revolution that inaugurated a new order in Europe. 

Selim, too, opened a new era. But whereas Louis XVI lost his 
head as a symbol of the old order, Selim was stabbed to death for 
bringing the new order the Nizami Cedid. The two monarchs 
symbolize the difference between the Turkish and the European 
reform movements in the early nineteenth century* In Europe, 
the public consciousness had awakened to the rights and poten- 
tialities of the individual soul, and pressed upward from below. 
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On the other hand, in Ottoman Turkey the inertia and the vicious 
superstition of the masses had to be pierced from the top. Indeed, 
the torchbearers of the Ottoman innovation were the absolute 
monarchs of the Ottoman dynasty. Defeat and humiliation had 
opened their eyes to the weaknesses of the Ottoman establish- 
ment. The principal opponents of the reforms were the Janissaries, 
the celebrated infantry corps of the Ottomans, and the Ulema, the 
religious hierarchy. 

Popular imagination glorifies the Janissaries, the Ottoman in- 
fantry originally conscripted from among the Empire's Orthodox 
Christian subjects, linking them with the great victories of the 
Empire. The mode of their recruitment and their training plus 
their inescapable presence in all the dramatic incidents of Otto- 
man dynastic history account for their reputation more than their 
contribution to Ottoman arms. They were only part of the mili- 
tary establishment, which in addition to them embraced the feudal 
forces, the cavalry, the artillery, and the navy. But the power the 
Janissaries acquired over the Sultan placed diem in the forefront 
of Ottoman developments. 

In the early centuries of the Empire, with their superior train- 
ing and discipline, their fanatical zeal as the shock troops of the 
Sultan's guard, they effectively buttressed the striking power of 
Ottoman arms. But in the seventeenth century, relaxation of re- 
cruitment and discipline, permission to marry and to engage in 
crafts, robbed them of all their military effectiveness. Of their two 
duties war and the preservation of order they began to prefer 
exclusively the second and became very proficient in preserving 
the order that suited them best, seating and unseating Sultans as 
they pleased, very much like the Praetorian Guard of Rome. Natu- 
rally, they opposed any innovation that would return them to the 
barracks and submit mem to regular training and discipline. 

In their opposition to reform, they found the religious hierarchy 
their natural allies, whose vested interests similarly required the 
preservation of the existing order. The Ottoman State was a The- 
ocracy. As a Muslim the Sultan's duty was to promote the Muslim 
way of life and to administer the Koranic Law. Consequently, the 
religious hierarchy, the Ulema, controlled both education and 
justice. As guardians of religion they exercised as decisive an in- 
fluence on Ottoman affairs as the Sultan and the Janissaries. In 
fact, Ottoman protocol ranked the head of the hierarchy, the 
eyhiil-Islam, on an equal footing with the Grand Vizier, and 
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in ceremonies the two marched side by side. This hierarchy se- 
cured them a firm control of the Ottoman administration by nold- 
ing not only all the judgeships but also all the educational and 
religious posts down to the prayer-leadership of the smallest 
mosque. They were exempt from taxation and, in contrast to the 
civil service, could develop into an exclusive class. With their 
control of education they could procure for their offspring the 
certificates necessary for their careers. The hierarchy held an- 
other advantage. If popular discontent or Janissary dissatisfaction 
moved to unseat the monarch the eyhiil-Islam alone could issue 
the Fetwa, the religious edict that permitted and legalized die 
deposition. In the illiterate Ottoman society they were by far die 
best informed element, which enhanced their popular esteem as 
leaders of the Faith in a deeply pious society. They were naturally 
opposed to change. Reforms in education, in the administration, 
would affect them directly, and they would also suffer from the 
enlightenment of the people. 

It was against these two pillars on which his power rested that 
Selim III moved. In fact, as a conscientious monarch he had no 
other alternative. In the seventy years that had followed Passa- 
rowitz, Ottoman arms had suffered new defeats from the Russians, 
At Kaynarca, in 1774, the Russians had imposed two major in- 
hibitions on the Sultan's sovereignty. They had obtained the right 
of free navigation in the Black Sea until then an exclusive Otto- 
man lake; and had won the right of protection over the Christian 
minorities in the Empire. Grave as these concessions were, the 
loss of the Crimea was the bitterest pill to swallow, The cession 
of a Muslim land to a Christian power was a spiritual blow to an 
Empire that rested on Islam. 

Selim acted with system and determination. In 1791, he asked 
twenty-two members of the Ottoman military, civil, and religious 
elite for their views on reforming the Empire, At the same time, 
he dispatched an emissary to Austria to report on conditions in 
Europe, All the recommendations agreed on the need for a dis- 
ciplined, well-trained army on European lines, 

Selim immediately set up a committee to realize the suggested 
changes. He organized a corps of regular infantry, put mem in 
western uniforms, placed them in hastily constructed barracks, 
created a Ministry of War to take care of their maintenance, and 
invited Swiss and French officers to give them regular training* 
Beginning with 1,600 conscripts, in two years he raised his new 
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army to 12,000 rifles. He promulgated a series of new regulations 
involving administration, taxation, and education. In the new mili- 
tary and naval schools tutored by French officers, he made French 
compulsory. He established the first permanent embassies in Lon- 
don (1793), Vienna (1794), Berlin (1795), and Paris (1796). He 
terminated the seniority system ,m the religious hierarchy and 
made advancement dependent on examination. 

All these measures stirred the Ottoman administration to its 
roots. The Janissaries felt that their end was drawing near. The 
Ulema discerned the threat to their authority. The two joined 
forces to destroy the recalcitrant monarch. 

Profiting from Napoleon's invasion of Egypt, they invented a 
doleful ballad about the rape by the infidel invader of an inno- 
cent Muslim virgin, holding Selim responsible for it. 2 They talked 
about "the humiliation of subjecting young Muslims to training 
under die whip of the Infidel French." They called military drill 
contrary to Islam and termed Selim the "Infidel Sultan" Gavur 
Padigah. They whispered that the hat a Christian object would 
follow the Western dress the new soldiers were forced to wear, 
and made the wearing of the new uniform a religious issue. 

On May 25, 1807, when a garrison on the Bosphorus which had 
been ordered to change to the new uniform revolted and began 
to march on Istanbul, thousands of Janissaries joined it. Two days 
later the Sultan announced die abolition of the new corps. But the 
triumphant reactionaries sent the monarch a list of people asso- 
ciated with the reform and demanded their execution. Selim 
capitulated. Yet he failed to save his throne. The next day, the 
Janissaries and the Ulema deposed him, and withdrew every inno- 
vation he had brought The following year he died, stabbed to 
death, before a loyal army that had reached Istanbul could save 
him. But the spirit he unleashed remained active. 

Seventeen years later, Mahmut II, the second great figure of the 
Ottoman transformation, could pick up where Selim III had left 
off. In the meantime, the decline of die Empire had continued but 
the Janissaries did not reform. 

Mahmut first broke their Alliance with the Ulema. In 1826, the 
eyhiil-Islam announced that military training conformed to 
Koranic Law, Mahmut then gathered all the Janissary commanders 
at the eyhul-Islam's residence and obtained their public consent 
to a new decree which called on the Janissary corps to select 7,650 
soldiers to be trained as teachers for the rest of the corps. When 
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the Janissary commanders went back on their promise and took 
to the streets once again, they found the whole population of 
Istanbul against them. On June 15, 1826, the first day of the at- 
tempted rebellion, six thousand Janissaries perished. Such was 
the hatred of the people that even the gravestones of the Janissary 
dead were broken. Within two months, throughout the Empire, 
20,000 Janissaries were rounded up and hanged. The corps was 
permanently abolished. Selim and his fellow reformers were more 
than avenged. From then on, the transformation would proceed 
without any great violence. 

The international difficulties of Mahmut were graver than those 
of his predecessors. In 1827, the combined navies of England, 
France, and Russia, in aid of the Greek revolt, caught the Otto- 
man Navy at Navarin and destroyed it. In 1829, the Russians oc- 
cupied Edirne, and Greece gained her independence. In 1830, the 
French invaded Algeria. In 1832, the governor of Egypt, Mo- 
hammed Ali, revolted and invaded Anatolia. Reaching Kiitahya, 
he came within an inch of toppling the Ottoman dynasty, 

In spite of these woes, the besieged monarch, having removed 
the Janissaries, proceeded doggedly to give his Empire a new 
complexion. He created a new conscript Army, dressed it in the 
European style, and abolished the turban, replacing it with the 
fez, which at that time was considered non-Muslim. For the first 
time he sent students to Europe. In 1827 he opened a medical 
school for training along modern lines, and followed it by the 
Imperial School of Music, and the School of Military Sciences, 
In 1831, he organized the first Ottoman census. He abolished the 
last vestiges of feudalism which had survived in die timar^ the 
military fief. He centralized the religious endowments, the Vakfs, 
under a single administration, depriving the Ulema of an im- 
portant source of their power and independence. In 1831, he 
initiated the first newspaper in Turkish, the Takvimi-Vekayi, and 
built die first post roads. Hardly any phase of the public life of 
the Empire remained untouched. But these were only the material 
manifestations of a new outlook that had been the Monarch's 
inspiration. The historian Reat Ekrem Ko?u, in his lives of the 
Ottoman Sultans, quotes him as saying, "I recognize the Muslim 
in the mosque, the Christian in the church, the Jew in the syna- 
gogue; out of their temples all are children of this country with 
the same rights as human beings." 

The spirit of his reforms found expression in the Edict of Gul- 
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hane that was proclaimed to the peoples of the Empire by his son 
and successor Abdiilmecid, on November 3, 1839. The Edict in- 
augurated the new era known as the Tanzimat. It is of special 
significance in demonstrating the change that had developed in 
Ottoman political ideology since the first attempts at moderniza- 
tion. Compared with a proclamation of Selim III the contrast 
emerged in dramatic highlight. In a proclamation issued to the 
people of Syria, Palestine,, and Egypt after the French landing in 
Alexandria on July 1, 1798, Selim had not only stressed the God- 
lessness of the French regime but attacked the concept of equal- 
ity; referring to the French, he declared, "They assert that the 
books which the prophets brought are clear error and that the 
Koran, the Torah, and the Gospels are nothing but lies and idle 
talk . . . that all men are equal in humanity, and alike in being 
men, none has any superiority or merit over any other, and every 
one disposes of his own soul." 3 On the other hand, the 1839 Edict 
accepted equality as the basic principle of the Ottoman govern- 
ment, granting to all subjects of the Empire without distinction 
of class or religion security for life, honor and fortune. It promised 
that "Henceforth, the cause of every accused person shall be 
publicly judged . . . and everyone shall . . . dispose of his prop- 
erty in freedom/' 4 In 1856, another imperial edict broadened the 
citizen's rights to include admission to public employment, ac- 
cording to capacity and merit without distinction of nationality. 
Also, the Sultan proclaimed that "All the subjects of my Empire, 
without distinction, shall be received into the civil and military 
schools of the government/* 

Though the change in spirit was truly radical it still was far 
from introducing a western concept of government and man. The 
Monarch still considered himself the repository of all power* He 
still derived his authority as the executor of the Divine Will. The 
first two paragraphs of the 1839 Edict confirmed the theocratic 
foundations of the State. "In the last one hundred and fifty years 
a succession of divers causes have arisen which have brought 
about a disregard for the sacred code of laws and the regulations 
flowing therefrom, and former strength and prosperity have 
changed into weakness and poverty; an empire in fact loses all 
its stability as soon as it ceases to observe its laws." 5 In essence, 
the Edict was simply an Imperial promise "to provide the benefits 
of good administration." But it revived the long forgotten idea of 
the Government's responsibility towards its citizens. By empjiasiz- 
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ing the security of life and property it paved the way to the con- 
cept of the natural rights of man. From there on, the step to up- 
holding citizens' rights against their government was easy. 

The Monarch had, also, dealt a mortal blow to his own abso- 
lute authority. True, the exercise of restraint in his authority was 
self-imposed. But the emphasis on governing by law revived the 
lapsed but vital principle that the Sultans God-given absolute 
authority was circumscribed by God's laws. Once the principle of 
the restraint of authority was established the transition to the 
concept of constitutional monarchy and government by law be- 
came inevitable. 

Nonetheless, the first half of the nineteenth century cannot 
claim any basic change in Ottoman society or government. In 
actual fact, the Monarch's absolute powers, freed from the tradi- 
tional restraints of the Ulema and the military establishment, 
emerged reinforced. Yet the period is significant for the penetra- 
tion, the seeding of new ideas. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century, after 1839 these ideas took root and the incubation process 
for the final liquidation of the past in 1923 began* 

The second period of the nineteenth century differed from the 
first in several respects. First, the reforms of Selim and Mahmut, 
directed to the military and administrative establishment, had 
aimed merely at mechanical borrowing of techniques and did not 
remotely envisage any basic changes in the fabric of Ottoman 
society. The Edict of Gulhane inaugurated a more meaningful 
period in which the changes become organic, affecting the pat- 
tern of life, The penal and criminal codes of 1858, the civil code 
of 1876, the desegregation of education allowing Muslim and 
Christian to study together, introduced new concepts in social 
relationships. The innovators had become concerned with the 
structure of their society. 

This concern broadened the base of innovation and the second 
half of the century distinguished itself from the first also in the 
scope of change. The reform movement was no longer limited 
to the military and administrative branches of the government; it 
challenged the political base of the State. Concern with efficient 
government was coupled with concern for a just and free govern- 
ment It sought to define not only the relationships of men to men 
but probed into the relationship of men to the State, And with the 
passing of years this ideological element gained greater and 
greater preponderance. 
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Thirdly, the protagonists of reform changed. The political ideol- 
ogy of the reform movement threatening absolute rule had alien- 
ated the Sultans, and turned them into the principal antagonists 
of change. They allied themselves with the Ulema against whom 
Selim and Mahmut had waged such a bitter struggle. The new 
leaders of change came from the civil service. They were the chief 
administrators and men of letters of the Empire, such as the Grand 
Viziers Reit AH, Fuat, and Kamil Pagas, and poets and writers 
such as Namik Kemal, inasi, Ziya Paa, and Ahmet Cevdet Paa. 
They were also different in their intellectual and social makeup. 
Versed in French and sometimes in English, they had lived abroad 
and were conversant with the ways and the spirit of Europe. With- 
out exception, they viewed the deficiencies of Ottoman society 
with objective dismay and sought a new orientation. 

In the second half of the century the Russian threat to the Medi- 
terranean mounted and clashed directly with British and French 
interests. In 1854 the two Western empires fought in the Crimea 
to prevent Russian seizure of Istanbul, After another Ottoman de- 
feat in 1878 they were forced to intervene once again to save the 
Straits. This Russian menace threatening the route to India in- 
volved Britain more deeply in Ottoman affairs. The reform move- 
ment, becoming closely engaged with the interests of the Western 
powers, received greater international support 

After the Edict of Gulhane the modernization of education pro- 
ceeded with increased tempo. In 1845 the reformers established 
a secular council of education. The Teacher's Training College, 
founded in 1848, was succeeded by a school of public administra- 
tion in 1858, 1869 produced an empire-wide secondary school sys- 
tem, free from the religious hierarchy, as well as a university. 
Modern sciences and philosophy entered the curriculum. In the 
meantime, the modernized military and naval schools and the 
School of Medicine were contributing their share of modernizes. 
So much so that in the twentieth century the army emerged as the 
major instrument of modernization. 

Both literature and language broke away from tired traditional 
subjects and forms. The novel, the play, the journalistic polemic 
livened the literary scene and raised the writer to his proper place 
of influence in the country's social and political life. The gradu- 
ates of the new schools and the readers of the new literature 
spread the urge for change to a broader group embracing the 
middle category of administrators and military and naval officers. 
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External pressure combined with the urgings of the domestic 
innovators brought about the fourth thrust in Turkish progress 
towards a modern society. This was the first Constitution of the 
Empire proclaimed by an Edict of Abdulhamid II on December 
23, 1876. Although it preserved the Monarch's divine prerogative 
as the supreme legislator and executive, and recognized his author- 
ity to appoint and dismiss his ministers, to convoke and disperse 
his parliament as he pleased, still it created an independent ju- 
diciary to implement the laws of the State. At the same time, it 
confirmed freedom of speech, religion and assembly, property 
and domicile. The Prime Minister Mithat Paa in presenting it to 
the people boasted that it inaugurated "an era of liberty, equality, 
fraternity." 6 

Sadullah Paga, speaking at the Paris Exhibition in 1878, exempli- 
fies best the Ottoman intellectual's concept of freedom at this 
time. "Her appearance and manner convey this meaning to spec- 
tators: *O worthy visitors! When you look upon this fascinating 
display of human progress, do not forget that all these perfections 
are the works of freedom. Under the protection of freedom do 
peoples and nations attain happiness. Where there is no free- 
dom there can be no security; where there is no security there can 
be no endeavour; where there is no endeavour there can be no pros- 
perity; where there is no prosperity there can be no happiness.' ** 7 
The deeper significance of freedom, as something more than ab- 
sence of coercion had, finally, touched the Turkish elite. But the 
new Sultan Abdulhamid II had other ideas. 

When he proclaimed the Constitution, Russia was threatening 
war, demanding guarantees for the safety of the Orthodox Chris- 
tians under the Ottomans. The Constitution provided a demon- 
stration of Christian-Muslim unity within the Empire. Christian 
members of the new parliament assured the world they had no 
need for Russian protection. Nonetheless, world opinion had 
remained divided. Some alleged the Constitution was an Ottoman 
trick to gain international support against Russia. Others vouched 
for Turkish sincerity, pointing out the long struggle the Young 
Turks had waged for a constitutional government. 

Both were right. For the Ottoman elite the Constitution em- 
bodied their political aspirations. But for the Sultan it had beea 
a subterfuge. Russia declared war on Turkey in April 1877, and in 
February 1878 Abdulhamid dismissed the parliament. The Con- 
stitution was shelved to gather dust for thirty-one years, with the 
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result that while the people of Europe increased their participation 
in the governing process and thereby endowed their national 
identity with a new depth and vitality, the people of Turkey were 
seized by the most absolute tyranny in their history. The Red 
Sultan, Abdulhamid II, not only literally struck "freedom" out of 
the dictionaries but resisted the introduction of electric lighting, 
fearing even science as a challenge to his authority. These were 
dark years for Turkey in many ways. The intelligentsia that led 
the transformation was itself confused. The "sick man of Europe" 
was indeed sick not only in physique but sick in spirit. 

To be sure, there was no abject acceptance of the Sultan's 
autocracy. In spite of the threat of arbitrary exile, imprisonment, 
or death, resistance continued and waxed. Leading men in gov- 
ernment and in letters risked their power, their comfort, their 
fortunes, their heads. Tyranny was challenged and opposed, prov- 
ing that absolutism was no longer acceptable. For the first time, 
men banded together in conscious political groupings. The Young 
Turks established their name as a universal synonym for pro- 
gressive opposition to established authority. 

But theirs was a destructive rather than a constructive endeavor. 
They applied themselves solely to limiting the autocracy of the 
Sultan and to restoring the constitutional regime. They failed to 
mold a new national identity. Until Ataturk, the Turks remained 
a people in search of a personality. 

Efforts to save the Empire absorbed the greater part of the 
Young Turks* thoughts. Hovering between Ottomanism and Is- 
lamism they divided themselves both horizontally and vertically, 
compounding the spiritual confusions of the people. The Ottoman- 
ists sought to preserve the Empire by knitting together the vari- 
ous national and religious groups under an Ottoman personality, 
an obviously impossible task at a time when people everywhere 
were seized with the fever of national assertion and in the Otto- 
man domain, particularly, misgovernment and outside pressures 
compounded the urge of the non-Turks to separate. 

On the other hand, the Islamists sought to keep the Empire by 
re-asserting the religious foundations of the State. They turned 
into apologists of decline seeking the causes of weakness not 
within themselves but in outside forces. They believed that failure 
was due to political pressures and cultural subversion by the West, 
resulting in the denial of the basic beliefs and values of Islam. 
Politically committed to the nationalist-secularist, individualist- 
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liberal ideology of the modem West but morally faithful to the 
collectivist, transcendentalist traditions of the Islamic State, they 
remained schizophrenic. They could not outgrow the church-state 
concept. Their reforms were sought as an end in themselves, not 
as a means to a new outlook on life. They did not seek freedom for 
freedom's sake; but because the Holy Book prescribed it. They in- 
voked such verses in the Koran as "difference of opinion within my 
community is an act of divine mercy" to prove that constitutional 
government was required by the Holy Law. Namik Kemal, writing 
in the publication Ibret, cited God's injunction to the Prophet to 
take counsel with his people as justification for government by 
consultation. These apologies, instead of separating the national 
identity from the theocratic monarchy, strengthened the religious 
base of the State among the people and inadvertently prolonged 
the autocrat's arbitrary rule. 

Lack of positive ideology, also, prolonged the spiritual con- 
fusion of the people and retarded the resurgence of a national 
personality. The long tortuous meanderings of Ziya Gokalp, god- 
father of the present Turkish national consciousness, between Ot- 
tomanism and Islamism until he evolved the principles of Turkish 
nationalism, is the case in point. 

All this gradualism was probably inevitable. Shaken out of com- 
placency in their own superiority over the West, the Turkish in- 
novators embraced Western forms. But when acceptance of the 
form dictated acceptance of the spirit of the Western institutions, 
their self-esteem was threatened. They sought to compensate by 
rationalizing that the new forms were not alien to their traditional 
spirit A prominent leader of the innovating elite, Namik Kemal, 
argued that the best in Europe was adopted from Islam, and 
Turkey, by accepting Western modes, was returning to her tradi- 
tional values. 

Of course, Ottomanism and Islamism also arose from a desire, 
conscious or otherwise, for the preservation of the Ottoman, rather 
than a Turkish, State. The Turks unconsciously kept their identity 
sunk in the Empire, hoping to divert the non-Muslims and non- 
Turkish groups from asserting their own separate identity. In fact, 
they never called themselves Turks, They were ^Ottomans and 
Muslims.** They had no sense of national identity outside the 
Ottoman State and the Muslim religion. ( Until recently the word 
Turk was used only in a pejorative sense to denote an uncouth 
peasant. The homeland was called the Ottoman State and 
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"Turkey" as the name of a country was unused. Invented in the 
first decade of the century, it was first used as the official name of 
the Turkish homeland in 1921, after the establishment of the 
Nationalist regime in Ankara. ) 

Strangely, the first instincts for a national Turkish consciousness 
were stirred by Europeans. In 1832 an Englishman, Arthur Lamley 
Davids, published a grammar of the Turkish language. In the sec- 
ond half of the century a Frenchman, Leon Cahun, and a Hun- 
garian, Arminius Vambory, wrote extensively on the Central Asian 
Turks, Their writings inspired the Turkish intellectuals to look 
upon themselves from a new angle as the scions of a people dis- 
tinct from the Ottoman State or the Muslim religion. But this 
awareness of a new national identity remained vague and dormant 
until Mehmet Emin inflamed it with his verse. "I am a Turk, my 
faith and my race are mighty," he chanted to a nation burning 
with the passion of the Greek war of 1897. The movement, nur- 
tured by a group of ethnic Turkish emigrees from Russia, quickly 
gathered force. Within a decade, various "Turkish Associations** 
and "Turkish Hearths" throughout the country dedicated them- 
selves to the betterment of the Turkish language and people. They 
were sustained by various periodicals such as the "Turkish Home- 
land/' In the closing decade of the Red Sultan's reign this new 
sense of Turkishness not only invigorated but deepened and broad- 
ened the urge for a new identity. 

The Ottoman State stepped into the twentieth century seeth- 
ing with revolt The strictest censorship had not prevented the 
growth of journalism. Newspapers were read widely. The number 
of printing presses doubled. Thousands of books were published. 
Political subjects were taboo, but historical tracts, descriptions of 
the intellectual and cultural life of Europe, and fictionalized analy- 
ses of contemporary society provided the public with a thorough 
criticism of the state of Ottoman affairs. In spite of Abdulhamid's 
iron rule political parties organized throughout the Empire, em- 
bracing all the intelligentsia. More important, the spirit of revolu- 
tion had permeated the Army and revolutionary cells were or- 
ganized among formations in the field. If the Ottoman elite was 
split between Islamists and Ottomanists, between liberals and 
centralists, they were united in their urge to end the tyranny from 
the throne. When on July 21, 1908, the garrison commander in the 
provincial city of Serez wired die Sultan to restore the Constitu- 
tion, the autocrat had no alternative. 
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In the Turkish transformation 1908 stands out as another great 
landmark. Called the Second Constitutional Period, prior to the 
final effort in 1923, it is the most important step in the country's 
development into a Western state. The ordinary citizen made his 
first appearance in die political arena at this time. True, he did not 
step in as a conscious, active participant. But even as a spectator 
he became an indispensable factor. Ideologically, absolutism was 
permanently buried. 

In the previous constitution, the Sultan had retained his theo- 
retical status as the source from which all power flowed. In 1908 
he submitted himself to the supreme authority of the Constitu- 
tion. In 1876, Parliament had sworn allegiance to him; in 1908 he 
swore allegiance to Parliament. First, the principle of government 
by law grew into an intrinsic part of Turkish political thought. 
Second, parliamentary government developed into a permanent 
fixture of the Turkish political structure. Whether representative 
of the people or not, it was incarnated as a symbol of legitimacy 
on which all political power rested. 

Third, freedom of opinion and assembly, security of life and 
property were all put to the test. Although the public's taste of 
these new concepts remained fragmentary and superficial, their 
effect had abiding consequences. The first step in solidifying them 
into concrete normal practices of government was taken. Also, 
Ottomanism and Islamism descended from their ivory tower to 
the market place of daily politics. The Ottoman ideal of a multi- 
national, multi-religious state bound by a common bond to the 
traditional dynasty foundered on the rocks of the nationalist as- 
pirations of the non-Turkish elements of the Empire. It would 
have failed even without this basic handicap* The dynasty, espe- 
cially after the ruthless autocracy of the Reel Sultan, had lost all 
its cementing power. 

Islamism, the extension of the spiritual bonds of a common faith 
into common political bonds, was assailed from every quarter. 
Those who looked upon Islam as a regenerating force soon realized 
that the Islam they conceived as a guide to social progress was 
different from the unreformed, medievalist religion that prevailed* 
At the same time, pan-Islamist policies invited widely adverse re- 
actions. The most powerful nations of the West, controlling large 
Muslim populations in Asia and Africa, viewed it with suspicion. 
But the final blow was delivered by the non-Turkish Ottoman 
Muslims, When the Albanians defected die most ardent Islamists 
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were convinced that common religion could no longer serve as 
die base of common political allegiance. 8 The gate was wide open 
for the resurgence of a new national spirit within a completely 
new framework. 

Indeed, by 1910 a powerful school of philosophers had already 
formulated the theoretical principles of a new Turkish existence. 
But before the ideas could give shape to the Ottoman State the 
country was swept into the holocaust of World War I. And by 
the end of the war there was no Ottoman State to shape. Then 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk arose to cast the new Turkey in the mold 
of this new spirit which the Turkish mind had so laboriously de- 
veloped in the course of two centuries. 

The Kcmalist Revolution was the end of the Turkish quest for 
a new identity in the contemporary world. Ottomanism and Is- 
lamism were submission to history; Kemalism a successful attempt 
to remake history. First and foremost, the Turkish people were 
solidly cemented as a national entity around a firm linguistic, 
"cultural, and territorial base. They were saved from a nationhood 
based on religious faith and on dynasty neither any longer rele- 
vant. The national amnesia was over, the Turk defined his person- 
ality. 

Kemalism saved Turkey from a dichotomy that had divided 
her soul between the East and the West for almost two hundred 
years. All previous changes had been emergency operations to 
meet the pressures of the new world the West was creating. 
Kemalist changes had no use for temporary expedients; they aimed 
at embracing this new world. In the words of an authority, Pro- 
fessor Nail Kubali: 

The previous periods accepted compromise and the outer forms. 
They believed that the new and the old, that the East and the West, 
that existence based on religion and a secular life, could co-exist 
and influence one another constructively. The Kemalist Revolution, 
on the other hand, rested on the indivisibility of Western civiliza- 
tion. It was a radical and organic revolution that rejected compro- 
mise between the Old and the New, the East and the West, secular- 
ism and religion. 

The cultural and social dimension of the Revolution outstripped 
its political depth. From a fight for freedom against a tyrant and 
foreign rule it developed, in the words of Ataturk, into a straggle 
for "the creation of a new nation, a new state, a new mentality, a 
new way of life." The changes were consciously meant to affect 
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the inner rhythms of Turkish life. A keen awareness that the chal- 
lenges of the new environment required spiritual, as well as physi- 
cal responses, characterized every move. The Latinization of the 
alphabet and the exchange of the fez for the hat were more than 
practical manifestations of Westernization. "The power that con- 
quered Istanbul/' said Ataturk, "had been too weak to introduce 
the printing press against the opposition of the Muslim men of 
law. It is our purpose to create completely new laws and thus 
to tear up the foundations of the old legal system." 10 "The basis 
of civilization, the foundation of progress and power, are in fam- 
ily life," he preached. "Man and woman constituting the family 
must be in full possession of their family rights/' He discarded the 
Holy Law and introduced die Swiss Civil Code. By such drastic 
action he not only tried to save the dignity of the female, but in 
bringing marriage, divorce, and inheritance within a new frame 
of reference he aimed to change man's relationship with religion. 

Finally, he also aimed at altering man's relations to man, for 
Kemalism fully espoused the principles of the French Revolution. 
"The voice of the people is the voice of God/' declaimed Ataturk 
(February 17, 1923, at the Economic Congress of Izmir) and 
stormed about the country arousing the people to the conscious- 
ness of their new mission. This deliberate attempt to involve the 
common man is the third distinguishing feature of the Kcmalist 
movement, as apart from the previous urges for innovation under 
tike Ottomans. This was not simply a paternalistic humanitarian 
concern for the welfare of the individual. On the contrary, it 
stemmed from a deep political conviction that power must rest on 
the people. Said Ataturk, "We are populists, and populism means 
that power, authority, sovereignty, administration should be given 
directly to the people and kept in the hands of the people/* 

The constitution that the National Assembly in Ankara forani- 
lated as the basis of the new Turkish State in 1923 began with this 
fundamental premise: "Sovereignty belongs without reservation 
or condition to the nation. The system of administration rests on 
the principle of the people's personal and actual control of their 
destiny." 

Her personality established, her goals defined, her political 
framework accepted, the nation applied herself to the process of 
re-creation. The distances to cover were long and steep. Every 
inch of effort and consent counted. In the first flush of their op- 
timism the people responded with unquestioning sseal and unity. 
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For two decades Ataturk ruled with almost unanimous consent 
Only limitations on religious practices elicited disapproval and 
resistance. But even these remained tacit and passive. Such was 
the people's trust in his leadership, so deeply were they committed 
to their new national identity. 

For this reason, Turkish nationalism followed a consistently con- 
structive course. And the course was set in 1920 by Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk in his statement of April 22 to the first National Assembly: 
"This is our national purpose: to foster our people's happiness and 
prosperity within our own national borders, secure in our own 
strength, to keep our nation free from the pursuit of pernicious 
ambitions/' 

Victory in the War of Independence and the satisfaction of their 
major aspirations at Lausanne had redeemed the Turks' sense of 
honor and freed them from a chip-on-the-shoulder attitude in their 
international relations. They directed their attention to internal re- 
construction, precisely as defined by Ataturk. 

Although die changes were fundamental as they had never been 
before, affecting the individual in the most vital areas of his daily 
life, various factors operated to retain the balance of the individual 
and society in this extreme social and cultural mobility. Psychic 
security stands out first among these factors. The nation was se- 
cure within her international boundaries for the first time in many 
hundreds of years. The individual was confident in the new image 
of himself and of his society. He saw that one after another of the 
national goals were attained. He foresaw a better future for him- 
self and his children. 

This sense of security was re-inforced by the effectiveness of 
a governing elite, a civil service, united in its goals and the means 
to the goals. Long experience in Ottoman government imbued 
this elite with a deep sense of public responsibility. At the same 
time, it was an elite rooted in the people. Not a class but a fluid 
group, not hereditary but regenerating itself by training and func- 
tion. Because it stemmed from the people, from all segments of 
the social structure, it kept constant rapport between the governed 
and the governors and broadened the base of active participants 
in the innovating process. 

The alliance between the military and the civil governing elite 
compounded these advantages. The military was trained to assess 
potentials realistically and to prescribe effective measures for their 
attainment. They circumscribed the Revolution within the limits 
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of the people's capacities and the country's resources. Joining their 
purposefulness with the administrative experience of the civil 
service they kept the transformation rolling effectively toward its 
goals. It was a most fruitful combination which extended the 
organizational capacities of the nation towards the development 
of new and operational institutions: a judicial system, a banking 
system, a national education system, the rudiments of a communi- 
cations system, and the basic infra-structure of national industry. 
These led to the development of private institutions such as in- 
dependent professional associations, the National Bar, the Medical 
Association, the Engineer's Union, die chambers of commerce and 
industry, an independent press. In short, in the first two decades 
of the Republic an effective and institutionalized secular intelli- 
gentsia developed to challenge and share the power of the govern- 
ing elite, which had held a virtual monopoly of the political and 
intellectual leadership of the country. 

Immediately after World War II the Turkish transformation 
moved a step ahead. And an important step it was in the progress 
from theocratic authoritarianism to an individualist democracy. 
The Republican People's Party, the single-handed ruler of Turkey 
since 1923, wisely abandoned its political monopoly. In January, 
1946, four prominent national leaders launched a new party the 
Democrats inaugurating a multi-party era. The Republic had 
come of age. 

Various influences unlocked the Turkish people from their con- 
certed one-party effort. The unhinging atmosphere of the post-war 
period that precipitated the whole of Asia and Africa into nation- 
hood triggered the process. But the exhilarating sense of forging a 
new identity which had joined them in collective effort had by 
1945 already spent its course. They were also free from the many 
foreign and domestic challenges to the establishment of a BOW 
nation. The Republic was securely established* Furthermore, the 
secular intelligentsia, grown in prestige and numbers in urban 
centers that had doubled their population in twenty years, aban- 
doned its acquiescent partnership with the civil service and began 
to search for means of more active participation. The new com- 
mercial and industrial middle class, flexing its muscle in an at- 
mosphere of expanding domestic and international markets, be- 
came impatient of the paternalistic, authoritarian control of the 
state and demanded greater freedom of action. The more than 
one-third of the population which had become literate and ur- 
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banized and which for more than two decades had been schooled 
in the ideology of a people's government desired proof of Ataturk's 
promise that the people's voice was the voice of God. 

Even the mute, illiterate masses stirred. As a shrewd observer 
of the Turkish scene described it, 

No feature of the nationwide political agitation was more re- 
markable . , . than the total disappearance of hesitancy or fear 
on the part of the common people as they discussed their govern- 
ment. Small townspeople and peasants might be hazy about many 
of democracy's finer points, might be unable to give much of an 
answer to your question, "Why/' when they had opened the con- 
versation with the forthright assertion, "I am a Democrat/' but 
there was no blinking the fact that they did not fear their gov- 
ernment. This deserves to be regarded as a major accomplish- 
ment in the purposive impact upon the peasant of the Turkish 
Republic. 11 

And a major accomplishment it was. It changed the Republic 
from a single-party dictatorship to a multi-party system, elevating 
the common Turk from a nameless, voiceless being to an indi- 
vidual with a vote. The private individual, born into the Turkish 
political scene in 1908 and nurtured by Ataturk since 1923, woke 
up to his role. With the enthusiasm of the novice he charged the 
placid political atmosphere of the country with vibrant motion. 
The family hearth, as well as the University rostrum, the village 
coffee house, as well as the town square, burst with free discussion 
and free political assembly, which in four years swept the new 
party to preponderant power. On May 14, 1950, Turkey held its 
first free election. The Republican People's Party that had 
fathered, raised, and developed the Republic, with a great sense 
of historic mission, relinquished it to the Democratic Party. The 
Turkish Transformation, drawing its inspiration from the French 
Revolution, appeared to have fulfilled its purpose. 

But the multi-party system ran into snags from the very begin- 
ning, and political freedom, which had consistently expanded 
since the beginning of the century, took a downward turn. In 
seven years the new party won two free elections with easy 
margins, commanding a crushing majority in the parliament. None- 
theless, it sought to silence and suppress the opposition. Libel laws 
were broadened to cover practically all criticism of men in power. 
Newspapers were closed and writers jailed for offenses "against 
the dignity or security of the state." Political meetings were re- 
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stricted and opposition leaders jailed for "breaking laws against 
public gatherings." Within a decade the multi-party system 
stopped functioning as the protector of fundamental democratic 
freedoms, degenerating into the restrictive rule of a parliamen- 
tary majority. 

In 1950 neither Turk nor foreigner had foreseen this outcome* 
On the contrary, the smooth transfer from a single-party dictator- 
ship to a parliamentary democracy was hailed as a supreme 
achievement of the Turkish people. The world recognized it as an 
instance of successful evolution from authoritarianism to repre- 
sentative government. The nations of Asia and Africa were offered 
an example of a non- Western culture flourishing under a demo- 
cratic way of life. The Turks themselves were more deluded than 
any. They had embraced the multi-party system with great, almost 
wild enthusiasm as the perfect answer to their quest for a true 
democracy. In their zeal for the system they had overlooked the 
basic reality of a true democracy that requires a constant and 
delicate regard for the primacy of the individual over state and 
society. 

Also many traditional attitudes conspired against the develop- 
ment of multi-party parliamentarianism into a true democracy. 
First of all, the administrative instincts of the ruling elite of die 
country continued against a pluralistic approach to national affairs. 
Indeed, after the inception of the Republic the centralist urges 
of the Ottoman administration had remained. They were even 
re-inforced, helping the ruling elite of the Republic to press the 
reforms with effective single-mindedness. But Ottoman anti- 
pluralism was forged under the pressures of a disintegrating Em- 
pire. The endless struggle with dissident minorities had given rise 
to an automatic reaction equating dissidence with threats to the 
unity of the state. Criticism, instead of paving the way to cor- 
rection of weaknesses, led to coercion and restrictive control. In 
all the ten years of the Democratic administration every word or 
action of the opposition was castigated as unpatriotic, insincere 
or partisan. It was the same instinct that led the Prime Minister 
to proclaim national brotherhood week and threaten to break tie 
heads of his opponents in the same breath. 

This acceptance of the primacy of the state over the individual's 
basic rights was compounded by a lack of understanding of the 
individual's central role in society, which is the essence of democ- 
racy. True, by 1950 the individual Turk had elbowed his way 
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to die forefront of the political scene and had made himself heard 
but only numerically, not morally. Ataturk had, indeed, sal- 
vaged him from the communal anonymity of Ottomanism. But the 
rescue had remained confined to political identity and that in 
theory only. In the early decades of the Republic the overwhelm- 
ing necessity for concerted national action in the creation of a 
new society had shoved the individual aside. For two decades he 
had remained submerged in the mass will. So much so that he had 
even risked loss of his political identity, which existed on paper 
only. The philosopher of the era, Peyami Safa, could declaim, 
"insan yok, millet var" there is the nation and no individual. And 
the statesman Ismet Inonu could proclaim at the University of 
Ankara in 1934 that "life should be sacrificed for society. The in- 
dividual is powerless and disoriented before nature in a society 
in which he has no disposition to sacrifice his life for society." 

The traditional Muslim concept of a community based on 
fraternity and equality helped to cover the illogic of the submis- 
sion of the individual to the group in a presumably democratic 
society. As a result, the consciousness of the individual as a social 
and moral entity, endowed with inalienable personal rights so 
basic for the perpetuation of a democracy Jailed to permeate 
Turkish political theory and practice. Turkey unwittingly drifted 
into the contradictions of a collectivist democracy: me system 
that the French know as Jacobinism, which allows a freely elected 
majority to rule without regard to the minority and the individual. 

In spite of the subversion of individual rights, nonetheless, one 
basic principle of democracy prevailed: government by law. The 
instinct for legal government was deeply imprinted into the con- 
science of the nation. The struggle against the Sultan had been 
directed against his arbitrary rule and the Republic's final triumph 
had meant the rule of law. Although the nation adhered to it with 
religious fervor, it provided no guarantee against arbitrary gov- 
ernment. On the .contrary, in the absence of the limitations set 
by the individual's birthright to liberty and life, the rule of law 
was used as a legitimate means of enslaving the individual to the 
will of a parliamentary majority. Unlimited parliamentarianism 
succeeded unlimited theocracy. Egemenlik Ulusundur sover- 
eignty belongs to the people proclaimed the constitution and the 
party in power exploited it for its partisan purposes. "Our will 
is the will of the nation. We won the elections. We are the law," 
said the government as it passed legislation restricting political 
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rights. The first multi-party decade of Turkish democracy was 
dominated by this collectivist concept: one group exercising abso- 
lute control over another, the majority group in control of the 
legislature using democratic procedures to impose undemocratic 
restrictions. 

Yet from this Jacobinist restrictiveness arose in the common man 
the consciousness of his individual rights, on which true democ- 
racy rests. The daily knocking on his door by the party politician 
created in the individual a sense of the importance of his vote. 
He was appealed to as an individual and no longer as merely one 
among many. His personal interest was put before him rather 
than the good of society. Indeed, the expansion of agricultural 
credits, the growth of domestic and international commerce, in 
short, multiplying economic opportunities, focussed his attention 
on his individual significance. The ability of the government to 
provide and restrain direct material benefit sharpened his taste 
for personal involvement. Political rallies which gave him an op- 
portunity to question and criticize the government created in him 
a sense of personal worth. The individual became the central 
theme of daily political talk. 

The common man began to raise his voice for the first time 
in assertion of his rights as an individual. The Democrats of a 
small Aegean community in Balikesir complained to their head- 
quarters in Ankara that "we do not believe freedom and justice 
in our daily lives can be obtained by debating in parliament. 
Living in the country, we are simple people. For us die real prob- 
lems are the problems of our daily wants. We are told that the 
place for discussing such issues is the Grand National Assembly. 
The Assembly is the place for enacting laws. But the law takes its 
shape from the people's will expressed in their homes and shops, 
in the streets, in political meetings . . . political parties discuss 
the issues before individuals and try to secure their assent . , . 
this is democracy." 

National politics spun into a vicious circle. The assertiveness of 
the individual increased the restrictiveness of the majority which 
in turn further sharpened the consciousness of individual rights. 
In addition to politicians and writers, ordinary citizens were 
seized with an awareness of personal freedom. In the struggle of 
extermination between the majority and minority parties, when 
parliament sunk into complete ineffectiveness, a group of officers 
prompted by the overcharged political atmosphere of the coun- 
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try that disrupted daily life for months removed the incumbent 
administration and dismissed the parliament. The Revolution 
took place in May, I960, exactly ten years after the establishment 
of the multi-party system. In spirit it was consumed by the same 
national passion for democracy that had inspired the multi-party 
system in 1950, but with one great difference. The Turks had 
progressed one step further toward true democracy and a very 
important step it was because it brought the nation to the point of 
defining the relationship of man to man, of man to society. Jacobin- 
ism conceding dictatorial rights to the majority with the individual 
buried under collectivist determinism gave way to the Anglo- 
Saxon concept of government in which the constitutional rights 
of the majority remain circumscribed by the inalienable rights of 
the individual. The individual had finally attained his primacy 
in the Turkish political constellation. 

This concern for individual rights is implemented in the new 
constitution of the Republic, which was formulated after the coup 
of May, 1960, and accepted by a popular referendum in May, 
1961. Forty per cent of the document deals with individual rights. 
"Human rights and liberties . . . the welfare of the individual 
and society " are cited in the preamble as the purpose of the 
constitution. Part Two deals with "fundamental rights and duties." 
Article 10 describes these as follows: 

Every individual is entitled, by virtue of his existence as a human 
being, to fundamental rights and freedoms which cannot be 
usurped, transferred or relinquished. 

The state shall remove all political, economic and social obstacles 
that restrict the fundamental rights and freedoms of the individual 
in such a way as to be irreconcilable with the principles embodied 
in the rule of law, individual well-being and social justice. The 
state prepares the conditions required for the development of the 
individual's material and spiritual existence. 

Section Two of Part Two deals with personal freedoms: Every 
individual shall enjoy the right to seek to improve himself ma- 
terially and spiritually and have the benefit of personal freedom 
(Article 14). The privacy of the individual's life shall not be 
violated (Article 15). Every individual is entitled to the right 
of free communication (Article 17); to travel freely, to reside 
wherever he chooses (Article 18); to follow freely the dictates 
of his conscience, to choose his own religious faith (Article 19), 
He is free to express his thoughts and opinions singly or collec- 
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tively, through word of mouth, in writing, through pictures or 
through other media (Article 20). Every individual is entitled 
to acquire, practice, and disseminate knowledge concerning sci- 
ence and the arts, and to carry out research in these fields (Article 
21). 

The press is free and shall not be subjected to censorship 
(Article 22), Publication of newspapers and periodicals shall 
not be subject to prior permission nor to a guarantee fund as a 
deposit (Article 23). No law shall be enacted which restricts 
freedom of information, or which aims to control the formation 
of ideas and opinions and the shaping of public opinion (Article 
26). All individuals are entitled to assemble or march in demon- 
stration without prior permission (Article 28). Every individual 
is entitled to form associations without prior permission (Article 
29); to the rights of ownership and inheritance (Article 36); to 
carry on business activities and to enter into contracts in the field 
of his choice. The establishment of private enterprise is free 
(Article 40). Articles 46 and 47 recognize the individual's rights 
to establish trade unions and the rights to bargain collectively 
and to strike. 

Section Four of the constitution deals with political rights, 
recognizing the individual's right to elect and be elected. Article 
55 stipulates that "elections shall be free and secret and shall be 
conducted on the basis of equality, direct suffrage, open sorting 
and counting of the ballots. The following articles in the same 
section establish the right to found political parties, the right to 
enter public service, and the right to petition. 

Meticulous care has been taken to cover every phase of indi- 
vidual freedom political, economic, social, and moral. Indeed, 
the Turkish document, in contrast to classical western democratic 
counterparts, transcends general principles, defining every aspect 
of freedom and attempting to establish in detail constitutional 
guarantees against all possible infractions. Enlightened by the 
experience of the first multi-party decade, it seeks to limit the 
opportunities in which the concept of government by law could 
be invoked to restrict the individual Article 11, inspired by the 
repressive practices of the Democratic administration, best nigh- 
lights the prevalent sensitivity on this point "Fundamental rights 
and freedoms shall be restricted by law only in conformity with 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. The law shall not infringe 
upon the essence of any right or liberty not even when it is applied 
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for the purpose of upholding public interest, morals and order, 
social justice, as well as national security." 

Nevertheless, the path of democratic life still remains steep and 
thorny. The establishment of a constitutional basis of freedom is, 
truly, an important advance. But the implementation of these 
principles is much more than the writing of a document. True, 
consciousness of individual rights is sharp and aggressive but 
many of the institutions and the basic attitudes paramount in the 
day-to-day operation of democracy are yet to be forged. 

First, neither the ruling elite nor the secular intelligentsia have 
yet developed an instinctive disposition for pluralism. Difference 
of opinion still incites personal enmity. People disagreeing in their 
politics remain unable to cooperate socially or economically. "He 
who is not totally with me is totally against me" is an attitude 
permeating every phase of life. For instance, the National Con- 
vention of Education of February, 1962, revealed that almost half 
of the nation's children lacked educational opportunities. Yet in 
the name of national unity the Convention was rocked by a desire 
to terminate facilities offered by private and foreign educational 
institutions. The ability to sink individual differences in the pursuit 
of a common goal, so basic in a democratic society, remains con- 
spicuously absent, especially in the ruling elite. 

Second, the same distrust infects the relations between social 
and economic groups. The influence of the city is bursting upon 
the small town, the influence of the small town is bursting upon 
the village; the village, with a new awareness of its quantitative 
supremacy, is pressing against the town and city; the secular intel- 
ligentsia is terminating the monopoly of the ruling elite; the small 
tradesman is joining with the big entrepreneur to edge out of 
government control. In pulling and pushing for a new place on 
the social and economic ladder the different groups have lost 
their sense of functional cohesion. The country-dweller distrusts 
the urbanite; the free professional, the government functionary; 
the worker, the employer and all are afraid of the "rising aspira- 
tions" of the others. It has become well nigh impossible to harness 
national energies behind a national purpose, which remains un- 
defined, caught between and betwixt these group distrusts. 

Finally, the same confusion infects the spiritual life of the 
nation. Traditional concepts are uprooted. Even the Turkish 
countryside has outgrown the moral values of primitive societies. 
For instance, sociological research has revealed that medeni 
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olmak, to be civilized, has replaced cesur olmak, to be brave, as 
the prime virtue, showing the nation's advance toward a mod- 
ernized society. But this essentially healthy psychic mobility has 
confronted the Turks with the same agonizing moral problems 
that other modernizing societies have faced. Among impatient 
groups of modernizers achieving the "civilized" status has meant 
political partisanship, cheating in business, nepotism in govern- 
ment., looseness in marital relations, general intemperance, and 
ostentatious materialism. In 1959, parents whose children were 
caught red-handed stealing examination papers sued the school 
for expelling the culprits. No sense of public shame inhibited them 
from contending that the punishment was too severe. In this 
atmosphere of disturbed moral values the sense of personal free- 
dom that stirs the common Turk fails to exert its constructive 
purpose. On the contrary, it exercises a negative influence, leading 
to social and political license and anarchy. The individual, recog- 
nizing no limits on the satisfaction of his own desires, does not 
hesitate to act at the expense of others. 

These deeper convulsions shake the country to its foundations 
even though the nation has reached a political consensus around 
a humanistic individualism and a constitution providing the politi- 
cal frame within which this search for new social and moral values 
can operate. True, the constitutional framework extending eco- 
nomic and social dimensions to freedom is broad and elastic 
enough to meet all the exigencies of a people transplanting their 
roots to a new soil. But in addition to the lack of social conesion, 
and the absence of tolerance for pluralism, the democratic process 
is threatened by a third weakness. 

The vital in&tmcts of the nation as a whole are still imbedded 
in a paternalistic concept of society. The constitution itself is 
infected with this spirit. The primacy of the state asserts itself 
in the very article establishing the fundamental rights of the indi- 
vidual. "The state prepares the conditions required for the devel- 
opment of the individual's material and spiritual existence," states 
Article 10, as if these rights flow from the state. "The state aad 
other public corporate bodies shall adopt the requisite measures 
and establish the organization needed for the protection of the 
family, the mother, and the child." (Article 35.) ''The state shall 
take the necessary measures to provide the people with adequate 
nourishment, to increase agricultural production to the benefit of 
society, to prevent erosion, to enhance the value of agricultural 
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products and the toil of those engaged in agriculture" (Article 52. ) 
Section Three of the constitution dealing with social and economic 
matters is dominated by this paternalistic spirit of the state dis- 
persing economic munificence and regulating social behavior. 

To be sure, these are aspirations consonant with the humanistic 
ideals of the times. All the modern constitutions of the Western 
democracies incorporate similar social and economic responsibili- 
ties for the state. In effect, the framers of the Turkish constitution 
have in many cases taken them word for word from the new con- 
stitutions of Italy, Germany, or France. Nonetheless, it must be 
remembered that the basic political, cultural, and religious ideol- 
ogy of the West rests on the primacy of the individual, and the 
high degree of integration that modern industrial society requires 
justifies this new emphasis on social and economic responsibility 
of the state. In this political complex in which the individual's 
basic rights rest on inherited cultural and moral reflexes, such 
emphasis on the state does not constitute a danger to freedom. 
But in a society struggling to lift the individual from political, 
social, and moral anonymity emphatic reliance on the state might 
encourage traditional tendencies of paternalism to re-assert them- 
selves, especially when the rising expectations of the common 
man are bound to be blocked by diminishing potentials of growth. 
Individuals or groups of individuals could easily convince an 
increasing number of dissatisfied people that the state had failed 
to "prepare the conditions required for the development of the 
individual's material and spiritual existence/' Emphasizing the 
innate slowness of the parliamentary process and the natural petti- 
ness of party politics, they could prevail in an attempt to take 
authoritarian control. 

Indeed, Turkey's political problems remain far from resolved. 
She needs some time to complete her political achievements in 
modernization with social, economic, and cultural accomplish- 
ments in the same direction. She needs to complement the national 
consensus on politics with a national consensus on economic, 
social, and cultural objectives. During this agonizing period of 
adjustment the success of the Revolution of May, 1960, may tempt 
others to take over by surprise rather than by vote. But no matter 
what the political surprises of the future may be, the Turks have 
reached the end of the long path from a medievalistic authori- 
tarian community to a modernistic democratic society. From here 
on the basic struggle will remain confined to title pangs of adjust- 
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ment between the primary rights of the individual and the social 
discipline and economic regimentation that all democratic soci- 
eties require in order to conserve their humane values under the 
inhuman stresses of a mechanized civilization. 
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Of universal significance is the Turkish experience in the 1950*s, 
because so many other nations are engaged in a similar effort for 
democratic government. To be sure, the checquered career of 
democracy in the West also provides many similar object lessons. 
But the events in Turkey nave an immediate relevance. They 
show step by step the pitfalls that face a parliamentary system 
when the ideology of individual freedom is accepted as a political 
concept yet remains to develop into a cultural reflex a reflex 
that can override die day-to-day antagonisms of politics, the natu- 
ral tendencies of the governing in every society to railroad the 
governed. 

In viewing the experiment of the fifties the historian will pick 
up his heroes and villains. But for the political scientist who has 
studied the phased development of democracy in the West, this 
is the last stage in a nation's progress toward a democratic society. 
The political parties involved culprits or victims are all part 
of the great drama of a people maturing in individual freedom. 

The act begins after 1950 and proceeds to its inevitable climax 
like a Greek tragedy. It is a well known climax, since many of 
the western democracies have also lived through it. The Republi- 
can People's Party so selfless in inaugurating the multi-party 
system, so tolerant in relinquishing monopolistic power failed to 
persist in the same spirit of statesmanship and intellectual leader- 
ship when defeated. The magnitude of the party's defeat in May, 
1950, aroused deep resentment among the ranks. The Democrats 
found themselves in the crossfire of bitter Republican attack even 
before they had warmed their seats in government Democratic 
leaders, insecure in their unexpected victory but cocksure of their 
authority, retorted with equally unmeasured bitterness. Within a 
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year, the mutual trust that had dissolved the one-party dictator- 
ship into a multiparty democracy turned into irreconcilable antag- 
onism, the party in power accusing the opposition of sedition, the 
opposition retorting by making accusations of repression. One 
arrogated the right to speak for the people, the other arrogated 
the right to rule in the name of the people. 

Only die threat of religious reaction seemed to temper this 
needless strife. In 1952, a bullet aimed at a liberal journalist, in- 
timating the possibility of further action by the fanatics, brought 
the two parties together. But even this enforced forbearance was 
short-lived. In 1953, the government dissolved the reactionary 
Nation Party. They expected Republican support in this action, 
undertaken at great political risk to themselves, but deemed 
necessary for the protection of the Republic. The dissolution of 
a political party, no matter how subversive its aims, could, in the 
atmosphere of the times, be almost suicidal, since the nation was 
intoxicated by an enthusiasm for political and religious freedom 
and would not easily permit such a radical departure unless all 
political parties backed it. But partisan contrariness prevailed 
and the country lost an opportunity for agreement among the 
political antagonists on the fundamentals of political discussion 
and debate. There was a failure to establish basic rules for com- 
petition, and the struggle degenerated into a jungle war of 
mutual extermination. Without mutual trust and regard among 
the parties, the government drifted inevitably toward suppres- 
sion. 

The press was the first to suffer. In May, 1954, the new press 
laws made "the publication of false news or information or docu- 
ments affecting the state's political and financial prestige or caus- 
ing disturbance of the public order" a crime, even if the docu- 
ments and information were proved to be true. Libel, especially 
against political officeholders, was made punishable by long terms 
of imprisonment 

On June 21 of the same year, die Democrats, emerging from 
the May election with an increased majority, launched their first 
restrictive legislation. The law gave the government the power 
to retire judges and professors after twenty-five years of service. 
All universities in Turkey are state-operated and their staffs are 
civil servants. The university professors, with their great prestige 
in the Turkish social complex, immune to harassment from the 
political executive, had revealed themselves as the watchdogs 
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of political freedom. The opposition had gained intellectual 
weight from their support, especially among the rising profes- 
sional elite in the urban centers. Since attainment of professorial 
status required long service, the greater number of professors had 
already served for more than twenty-five years. The new law 
subjecting them to compulsory retirement destroyed their im- 
munity from political pressure. 

The same applied to the judges. An independent judiciary had 
been among Ataturk's great legacies. Even during the revolu- 
tionary struggles he had left the normal judicial apparatus alone, 
creating special tribunals to deal with political cases. Judgeship 
had been made a career with rules of its own, and the political 
executive had no control over the judges except by transfers to 
less attractive posts. Even this was limited to the lower ranks, 
since the higher courts were confined to urban centers. The new 
law affecting the higher ranks, especially the judges of the courts 
of appeal, the council of state, and the criminal courts, gave the 
government a lever of dangerous influence in the implementation 
of laws such as the press laws, where the judges had wide latitude 
in determining whether certain statements or documents "affected 
the state's political or financial prestige." It was up to the magis- 
trate to decide whether, for example, an item about the advance 
in price of gold in Istanbul, implying an inflationary tendency in 
the market, hurt the financial prestige of the state. 

On June 30, 1954, these restrictions were followed by an amend- 
ment to the electoral law, which practically nullified the possi- 
bility of cooperation in an election between two parties. It pro- 
hibited the printing of ballots with a combined list of names from 
different parties. The individual who wanted to vote for a com- 
bined list had to provide his own paper, in the correct size of the 
ballot form, and write out the names. In most cases, this process 
involved more than a dozen names. In Istanbul, for instance, with 
thirty-nine representatives, the voter was burdened with a task 
which he would not easily undertake. Given the poor level of 
literacy and the tradition of the political parties providing printed 
ballots which the elector could conveniently cast, the amendment 
nullified the possibility of effective electoral coalition, strengthen- 
ing the hand of the incumbent party. 

On July 5, 1954, the government chopped another slice from the 
immunities of the administrative branch of the government. This 
new law gave the administration arbitrary authority to suspend 
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and retire civil servants. Ataturk had built a career civil service. It 
was governed by special laws and regulations of its own, protect- 
ing it from arbitrary interference by the political executive. Natu- 
rally, appointments and promotions were controlled by the gov- 
ernment. But a man who was denied promotion, or removed from 
an attractive post, remained in service and could seek promotion 
and reinstatement by appeal to the Council of State. Composed 
of civil servants, the Council had provided a secure bulwark 
against unfair discrimination. The new law destroyed die service's 
sense of security, laying it wide open to political pressures which 
would inevitably lead to partisanship in the day-to-day business 
of the government. A recalcitrant governor, or police chief, or 
customs inspector became liable to quick liquidation if he dis- 
pleased any political bosses. None of the measures of the Demo- 
crats equaled this in destructiveness. First, it infected the integrity 
of the civil service, one of the three main pillars of the governing 
elite in the country* Secondly, all government action became sus- 
pect as partisan, The administration lost its power to carry on 
national policies effectively. 

An irrepressible press led to further amendments in the Press 
Law. On June 7, 1956, the penalties for libel arid slander were 
increased. At the same time, the press was made liable for reports 
of speeches by political leaders. A politician, if a member of par- 
liament, enjoyed immunity from arrest, but a paper could be 
prosecuted for carrying his statement. The government tried to 
dilute the negative impression of this new act by one redeeming 
feature, They imposed educational qualifications for editors, pub- 
lishers, editorial writers, and reporters. This was important for 
a country where journalism has yet failed to attract quality and 
establish a sense of responsibility as the fourth arm of good 
government. But severe restrictions did not inhibit men of char- 
acter and ability from continuing as torchbearers of freedom, 
In the years 1954-59, thousands of suits were brought against 
the press. Of these, 238 cases ended in condemnations, and 35 
writers and reporters were jailed. 1 

The political parties became the next target. On June 27, 1956, 
an amendment to the Law of Meetings and Associations hit the 
opposition by restricting politicking. The new law made political 
meetings and demonstrations subject to permission by local au- 
thorities* A responsible committee had to submit a request signed 
by three people, specifying the day, hour, and place of the meet- 
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ing, the names of the speakers and the purport of their speeches. 
Meetings that deviated from the terms laid down would be dis- 
solved by the armed forces. Processions were forbidden unless 
permission had been received and the timetable and the route of 
the march approved. People were arrested for "meeting illegally" 
when they gathered at an airport or bus station to greet a visiting 
political figure. With the civil service and the judiciary under the 
thumb of the political executive, these laws provided wide lati- 
tude in exercising arbitrary authority against political opposition. 

On September 11, 1957, on the eve of another election, a new 
law further restricted cooperation among opposition parties. Par- 
ticipation in the national election was made conditional on presen- 
tation of a full assortment of candidates in every constituency in 
which a party had established branches. In Istanbul, entitled to 
thirty-nine seats in the parliament, every contesting party had to 
have thirty-nine candidates. Parties were thus denied the possi- 
bility of dividing the candidacies among each other and facing 
the incumbents with a single slate. As a result of this measure, 
with only 48 per cent of the vote in their favor, the Democrats 
won 424 out of 610 seats in the elections of October 27, 1957. 

The act that sparked the student rebellion, which culminated 
in the military coup of May 27, 1960, occurred on April 18, 1960, 
when the government majority railroaded a bill through the As- 
sembly establishing a parliamentary commission of inquiry for 
the investigation of "the destructive, illegitimate, and illegal*' ac- 
tivities of the Opposition. The Republicans refused to accept the 
Commission because "it crushed the constitutional rights of the 
citizens." The Democrats responded by suspending all political 
activity during the inquiry. On April 28, they passed a bill em- 
powering the Commission to censor the press, to suppress news- 
papers, to subpoena persons or records, and to impose sentences 
up to three years of imprisonment on persons who resisted or 
hampered its work Thus, without mutual respect among the par- 
ties for each other's rights and responsibilities, lacking the social 
and economic institutions to check and balance the excesses of 
attack and defense between the party in power and the opposition, 
Turkey trotted into a military coup after twenty-seven years of 
steady constitutional rule. 

At the crowing of the cocks on May 27, 1960, the tank corps, the 
cadets, joined by the jet squadron, poured out of their barracks 
in Ankara to seize strategic points and occupy the Presidential 
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Palace, the prime ministry, and die parliament. They apprehended 
President Celal Bayar, Prime Minister Adnan Menderes, and 
his cabinet. They jailed all Democratic members of parliament. 
At 6:30 A.M. the Turkish radio network, coming on half an hour 
before its scheduled time, announced that the Turkish armed 
forces had successfully completed the take-over of the Turkish 
Government. The army proclaimed the formation of a National 
Unity Committee to replace the disbanded parliament. General 
Cemal Gursel was declared the provisional head of state and of the 
government. 

For weeks the pressure had been steadily mounting. The two 
major cities, Istanbul and Ankara, had been placed under mili- 
tary government A curfew had forced the people to stay inside 
their apartments from sundown to sunup. Urban opinion, already 
incensed by the muzzling of the press, the suppression of parlia- 
mentary debate, and the partisan prohibition of politicking, had 
construed the Commission of Inquiry as the final act in ending 
the multi-party system. The university students had sparked 
to action. The government, caught in the whirlpool of its own 
ineptness compounded by the instinctive affection of Turkish 
administrators for coercion, had jumped into repression when 
calm persuasion was required. A few stray police shots in Istanbul 
which the Ankara government mishandled and allowed to grow 
into a repression of the students and the faculty, waxed into a 
street battle with the army in Ankara, electrifying die whole 
country with disgust and charging the national spirit with a desire 
for immediate change. For four weeks the nation trembled at the 
edge of civil war. The smooth and bloodless end of the vigil on 
May 27 was a great relief. 

As it reached for the reins of power the military government 
assured the country of its dedication to democracy. The day fol- 
lowing the overthrow of the Democrats, General Cemal Gursel, 
the head of the provisional government, declared that the "pur- 
pose and the aim of the coup is to bring the country with all speed 
to a fair, clean, and solid democracy, A new electoral law will be 
drawn up, and the administration o the nation will be transferred 
to the free choice of the people." 

As a first act, the National Unity Committee summoned a group 
of professors from the University of Istanbul and directed them 
to formulate a new constitutional document. The nation believed 
that the failure in democracy stemmed from the constitution, 
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which had been a product of the spirit of 1924. The Revolutionary 
Nationalists who had written it, determined to bury the past, 
had declared the triumphant supremacy of parliament which "as 
die sole representative of die nation" was invested with the "un- 
conditional" possession of sovereign powers, both legislative and 
executive. ( Articles 3, 4, 5, 6. ) 

Quick, uninhibited, and effective action to destroy and rebuild 
was required. A parliament that combined both executive and 
legislative authority 2 had enabled Mustafa Kemal Ataturk to exer- 
cise undivided power in the creation of "a new nation, a new 
state, a new mentality." But under a multiparty system, unlimited 
parliamentarianism had paved the way to a party dictatorship. 
An absolute majority in the National Assembly proceeded un- 
hindered in its search for absolute power. Even the provisions 
of basic individual freedoms, sugarcoated in abstractions, failed 
to provide any brakes. 

The new constitution was forged under the weight of this 
adverse experience. In 1924, the desire to give the majority free 
rein had dominated. In 1960, the principal concern was to curb 
the majority. For this reason, the present constitution emphasizes 
fundamental rights. Pulling them from the obscurity of the last 
section of the previous document, it thrusts them into the first 
section, defines them in detail, and provides them with constitu- 
tional guarantees against infraction. For the same reason, it es- 
tablishes a Constitutional Court, seeks to protect the independence 
of the judiciary, the civil service and the universities. Finally, 
proportional representation in national elections replaces the ma- 
jority system to protect against the pressures of a single party in 
a landslide. A Senate is created to balance the power of the 
National Assembly, 

'The Turkish State is a Republic. The Turkish Republic is a 
national democratic, secular, and social state governed by the 
rule of law, based on human rights. . . ? Thus the first two 
articles of the present constitution describe the governmental 
structure of the Turkish state. Since the introduction of constitu- 
tionalism in 1876, this was the fifth constitutional document. The 
Ottoman monarchy had two, and the republic three constitutions. 

Abdulhamid II promulgated the first constitution on December 
23, 1876. Dissolving the Chamber of Deputies on February 14, 
1878, he shelved the constitution for thirty years. The Young 
Turks re-instituted it on July 14, 1908, at the point of a bayonet. 
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The Ottoman parliament amended and established it on August 
21, 1909, as a new document. It remained in force until the official 
dissolution of the Empire on March 16, 1920. 

The Kemalist Nationalists voted on the first constitutional docu- 
ment of new Turkey on January 20, 1921. On October 29, 1923, 
the document establishing Turkey as a republic came into force. 
But the document known as the First Constitution of the Republic 
is dated April 20, 1924. 

The present constitution, drafted by a group of Istanbul Uni- 
versity professors, was submitted to a Constitutent Assembly, con- 
vened by the National Unity Committee in Ankara on January 6, 
1961. The Assembly completed its task on May 27, 1961. On 
July 9, 1961, the nation voted on it. Eighty-three per cent of the 
eligible voters participated in the vote. 

According to the Supreme Board of Election, the total number 
of eligible voters in Turkey was 12,735,009. A total number of 
10,322,169 voters cast their ballots. Of these, 10,282,561 ballots 
were valid. The number of those voting for the constitution totaled 
6,348,191, those against 3,934,370. 

Following its approval the document was promulgated in the 
official Gazette and became "the Constitution of the Turkish 
Republic." The provisions concerning the organization, election, 
and meeting of the Turkish Grand National Assembly entered 
into force after October 15, 1961. 

Section Three, dealing with the basic organization of the gov- 
ernment of the Republic, starts off with the duties and powers 
of parliament, the Grand National Assembly. It shuns any trium- 
phant assertion about unconditional possession of sovereignty 
and proceeds prosaically to state that parliament "is composed 
of the National Assembly and the Senate of the Republic/' (Article 
63. ) Legislative power is invested in the Grand National Assem- 
bly. (Article 5.) It enacts, amends, and repeals laws; debates 
and adopts the budget; ratifies international treaties; declares 
war and peace. (Articles 64, 65, 66.) In this last instance the two 
chambers meet in joint session to decide. Joint plenary sessions 
of the two are, also, required to initiate parliamentary investi- 
gation of the prime minister or a cabinet member (Art. 90) 
and to impeach the President (Article 99.) Otherwise, the two 
chambers meet separately. But when one is in session, the other 
must automatically meet. (Article 83.) 

Both convene on the first day of November each year, without 
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summons. They must be in session at least seven months each 
year. The president of the Republic, the council of ministers, and 
the chairman of each chamber can recall them from recess. The 
chambers can, also, recall themselves upon request by one-fifth 
of their membership, (Article 83.) 

In the absence of the President of the Republic on account of 
illness, foreign travel, or death, the chairman of the Senate as- 
sumes his duties. (Article 100.) But the power to unseat the 
Council of Ministers is vested in the National Assembly. Article 
103 invests the National Assembly alone with the authority of 
a vote of confidence on the program of the cabinet. The Senate 
does not partake in the power to overthrow a government. Article 
89, endowing the National Assembly "exclusively with the power 
of interpellation," specifies that the "motion of no confidence" 
can be introduced during such a debate and an absolute majority 
of the plenary session can effect the demise of the government. 
Request for such a motion can be initiated by the membership 
of the Assembly or can stem from the Council of Ministers. 

Other than this, the right to question the executive, to debate 
general policy, to initiate parliamentary investigation or inquiry 
is shared by both chambers. (Article 88.) 

Article 94 describes how the two chambers share power in 
financial matters. "The national budget estimates shall be sub- 
mitted to the Turkish Grand National Assembly by the Council 
of Ministers at least three months before the beginning of the 
new fiscal year." The two chambers form a budget committee 
composed of fifty members, fifteen of whom must be Senators. 
The committee is allowed eight weeks to formulate its proposals 
on the draft and present it to the Senate for its consideration. 
The Senate's approved draft must return to the budget com- 
mittee, which in turn submits its final version to the National 
Assembly. Thus fiscal matters are opened to the participation of 
the Senators. But the final word is reserved to the National As- 
sembly, the lower chamber. 

Concerning other legislation, the Senate's powers are slightly 
more pronounced. Article 92 gives the National Assembly the 
first right to consider proposed legislation. But all such legislation 
is referred to the Senate, no matter what the verdict of the Na- 
tional Assembly is. The proposal becomes law if accepted by both 
chambers, 

However, if the National Assembly rejects a Senate proposal 
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or amendment, a mixed committee is formed. Composed of equal 
numbers o Assemblymen and Senators, it prepares a draft and 
submits it to the National Assembly, which must adopt it as is 
or go back to its own original proposal or that of the Senate 
without any further changes. On the other hand, if a proposal is 
rejected by the National Assembly and is accepted by the Senate, 
the National Assembly must review its previous decision. If it 
rejects it again the proposal becomes void. 

An absolute majority vote of a plenary session of the National 
Assembly is required in order to approve a draft rejected in toto 
by an absolute majority of a plenary session of the Senate. If a 
draft is rejected in toto by a two thirds majority vote of a plenary 
session of the Senate, it can become law only if it is approved by 
a two thirds majority vote of a plenary session of the National 
Assembly, 

These provisions provide not only checks against hasty action 
but give the Senate an opportunity to exercise real legislative 
power. Forewarned by the bills restricting party politics that were 
railroaded through the Assembly by the Democrats, the formu- 
lators of the constitution have written in an additional check con- 
cerning legislation affecting "the election of the legislative and 
local administrative bodies and the political parties/* The last 
paragraph of Article 92 stipulates that if the refusal by tihe Na- 
tional Assembly of a Senate proposal concerning such legislation 
necessitates the formation of a joint committee, the report of this 
committee shall be debated and resolved in a plenary session of 
both bodies. 

Their composition, as well as the election terms, differ for the 
two chambers. In the National Assembly the minimum age is 
thirty. (Article 68.) For the Senate it is forty. Literacy is the only 
prerequisite for the lower house. Higher education is required 
for the Senate. (Article 72.) Assemblymen are elected for four 
years, Senators for six years. The National Assembly may dissolve 
before the expiration of its four-year period. The Senate continues 
without interruption, but one third of its membership rotates 
every two years. (Articles 69 and 73.) The National Assembly 
is composed of 450 members. The Senate has 150 elected members 
and 15 others appointed by the President from those distinguished 
for their services in various fields. At least ten of these must be 
free of membership in any political party. Article 70 entitles the 
chairman and members of the National Unity Committee to 
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ex-officio membership in the Senate for life. They lose their ex- 
officio status as soon as they join a political party. Ex-presidents 
of the Republic are also entitled to ex-officio membership. Finally, 
Assemblymen are elected on the basis of proportional representa- 
tion. Senate elections are held on majority basis. 

Having specified the differences between the two chambers, 
the constitution enumerates "provisions applicable to both." The 
chairmen of the National Assembly and the Senators are pro- 
hibited from participating in party politics. They cannot take part 
in debate, nor can they vote. They are elected by a two-thirds 
majority of the plenary session of their respective legislative 
bodies for a two-year term. If they fail to obtain the prescribed 
majority in the first two ballotings, an absolute majority becomes 
sufficient for election (Article 84). The oath that members are 
obliged to undertake according to Article 77 is the same for 
both houses and binds them to "protect the independence of the 
state, the integrity of the homeland and the nation . . . remain 
committed to the unqualified and unconditional sovereignty of 
the nation, and to the principles of a democratic and secular 
republic. . . ? 

Salaries are the same for all "and must not exceed the monthly 
salary of a government official in the highest pay bracket. Travel 
allowances may not exceed half of the salary." (Article 82.) Legis- 
lative immunities are similar for both houses. "Members can not 
be held legally liable for their votes and statements, for the ideas 
and opinions they express in the Assembly nor for repeating or 
disclosing them outside the Assembly." No member can be taken 
into custody or to trial for offenses committed before or after 
his election. 

The chamber to which he belongs is entitled to suspend a 
member's immunity or to disfranchise him. Still, Article 81 au- 
thorizes him to apply to the Constitutional Court for an annul- 
ment of such proceedings on grounds that it conflicts with the 
constitution or die by-laws of the Assembly. Debates in both legis- 
lative bodies are public and must be published verbatim in the 
record of proceedings of each chamber. Both the Senate and the 
Assembly may hold closed sessions, the publication of the pro- 
ceedings being subject to the decision of the chamber in each 
case (Article 87). A meeting quorum for each is an absolute 
majority of its plenary session. An absolute majority of those 
attending is a quorum decision (Article 86). Elections for the 
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two chambers can be postponed only in time of war and for one 
year only. By-elections for the Assembly are held every two 
years at the time of the Senatorial rotation (Article 74). The 
supervision and control of the elections for both chambers is 
entrusted to the judicial organs (Article 75). To keep the judiciary 
and the military from exercising pressure over the elections, 
Article 68 obligates "judges, army officers, military employees, 
and noncommissioned officers to resign before they present their 
candidacy." But in general, other public servants are entitled to 
become candidates without resigning, subject to special legisla- 
tion which will determine that such candidacies do not impair the 
safety of the election. 

Section Two of the constitution is entitled Executive Power, 
clearly marking the separation of powers between legislative 
and executive bodies. Article 6, separating the legislative function 
from the executive, states that the executive function will "be 
carried out by the President of the Republic and the Council of 
Ministers within the framework of the law." The specific articles 
of Section Two push the president into a nominal position as the 
chief executive, empowering the Prime Minister and his cabinet 
with the actual exercise of executive power. 

Article 95 specifies that the President is elected for a single 
term of seven years from among members of the Grand National 
Assembly, but he must be over forty and must have higher edu- 
cation. He is elected (secret ballot) by a two-thirds majority of 
the plenary session of the two chambers. If, on the first two ballots, 
he fails to obtain two-thirds of the votes, an absolute majority 
will suffice on the third. As soon as he is elected, he loses member- 
ship in the Grand National Assembly. Also, he must sever his 
party connection. He must take an oath "to be free from all bias" 
and to observe "the principles of a democratic state based on the 
rule of law and human rights/' (Article 96. ) 

As head of state, the President represents the Turkish Republic 
and the integrity of the Turkish nation. (Article 97.) He presides 
over all national ceremonies. He promulgates all laws, but this 
should not be misconstrued as the right to sanction. Legislation 
passed by the Grand National Assembly has completed all re- 
quirements to become a law. The President's only recognized 
authority is his right to return legislation once for reconsideration 
(Article 93). The President dispatches the Turkish representatives 
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abroad, and receives the representatives of foreign states in Tur- 
key. He ratifies and promulgates international treaties and con- 
ventions. He can commute prison sentences, but only on grounds 
of serious illness and infirmity. Although all laws, regulations 
governing the enforcement of laws, decrees, and appointments 
to public service bear his signature, "he cannot be held responsible 
for them/* These are his duties (Article 98). He can only be im- 
peached for high treason (Article 99). 

The President's real significance as the head of the executive 
lies in his right to choose the Prime Minister and to preside over 
the Council of Ministers. According to Article 102, me President 
designates the Prime Minister, and appoints title ministers who 
are nominated by the Prime Minister." 

To be sure, with a cabinet system of government dependent 
on parliamentary sanction, the President's choice of the Prime 
Minister is largely nominal. But in cases where political parties 
lack the majority to form a government and a coalition is neces- 
sary, the President's role can be determining. Under the present 
election system based on proportional representation, Turkey will 
often find herself in this predicament, especially now that the 
secular intelligentsia is breaking away from the ruling elite, and 
divisions of opinion about the means of effecting "a fuller life" 
range from classical laissez-faire to authoritarian statism. In times 
of political crisis the President's key role is further fortified by 
Article 108, which invests him with the right to decide on new 
elections. Although his authority for such a decision is circum- 
scribed by strict conditions the Cabinet must have been un- 
seated twice within eighteen months and must have suffered a 
third vote of no confidence the request for new elections must 
come from the Prime Minister; the President must consult with 
the chairmen of the two chambers still, in such a critical situa- 
tion, his is the final word. 

Article 3 of the new constitution, creating a National Security 
Council and placing the president at its head, reinforces his hand 
in a political crisis. The National Security Council is composed 
of the Chief of the General Staff, representatives of the armed 
forces and such ministers as are concerned with defense. The 
Council advises the cabinet in "decisions related to national se- 
curity and coordination/' 

This is a novelty in the Turkish governmental structure. It 
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springs directly from the experience of the last ten years and 
seeks to constitutionalize the role of the armed forces in matters 
affecting the security of the state. 

As before, the Chief of the General Staff is the commander of 
the armed forces. He is appointed by the president upon nomina- 
tion by the cabinet. "He is responsible to the Prime Minister in 
the exercise of his duties and powers." According to the same 
article (110) the cabinet is responsible to the "Grand National 
Assembly for ensuring national security and preparing the armed 
forces for war," 

According to the previous constitution the president was 
obliged to deliver an annual message to parliament, "regarding 
the activities of the government during the past year, and the 
measures recommended for the coming year." (Article 36.) Under 
the present order the President has no such responsibility, which 
previously identified him with he cabinet. The sense of the 
present constitution is to create a non-political chief of state and 
nominal head of the executive, able to exercise restraint over the 
political executive body. 

Part B of Section Two of the constitution deals with the 
organization, the duties, and responsibilities of the cabinet and 
its relations with the legislature. The Prime Minister is designated 
by the President. He must be a member of the Grand National 
Assembly, but his ministers are not subject to the same condition. 
This is a novelty in Turkish political practice. It confirms the 
growth of a secular intelligentsia outside of the ruling elite who 
are pressing for power and whom the national conscience has 
accepted as ready for political responsibility. 

The Prime Minister submits his cabinet to both chambers. If 
they are not in session they are convened. He reads his program 
to each chamber "not later than a week after the formation of 
his cabinet/' and submits it for a vote of confidence to the Na- 
tional Assembly, the lower chamber. Debate on the vote of con- 
fidence cannot be delayed. It must begin after two full days 
following the reading of the program. The vote must be taken 
one full day after the end of the debate. 

The Prime Minister, as the head of the cabinet, supervises the 
implementation of his government's general policy, but all minis- 
tries are jointly and equally responsible for the manner in which 
policies are implemented. 

At the same time, each minister is responsible for the operations 
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in his field and for the acts and activities of his subordinates. 
The ministers are not subject to any more immunities or liabilities 
than members of the Grand National Assembly. 

The practice of prime ministers of keeping a few ministerial 
posts vacant and using them as bait for extracting parliamentary 
support led the lawmakers to insert Article 108 which orders the 
filling of a vacancy within a fortnight. Also, ministers are for- 
bidden to take over "as acting minister" more than one ministry. 

The cabinet's authority rests on parliamentary support A vote 
of no confidence drives it out of power. Article 104 gives the 
Prime Minister the right to request a vote of confidence, which 
must not be debated before one full day has elapsed from the 
time it was submitted, and must be put to vote only one full day 
after the debate, 

The experience of the first multiparty decade has inspired 
another novelty in the constitution. Article 109 requires the Minis- 
ters of Justice, the Interior, and Communications to resign prior 
to the elections for the national assembly. 

In the case of elections before the regular date, new ministers 
for these three posts must be appointed from independent mem- 
bers of the two chambers. If die decision for new elections springs 
from the President, all ministers must resign and the Prime Minis- 
ter must form a provisional cabinet. These provisional ministers 
must be divided among the political parties in proportion to their 
representation in the National Assembly, the lower chamber. The 
Ministers of Justice, the Interior and Communications must, again, 
be politically independent members. 

These provisions attempt to immunize the elections against 
political rigging on the cabinet level. 

Part C of Section Two deals with administration. The past dec- 
ade inspires many of the provisions of this section, too. The previ- 
ous constitution contained only a few general principles about 
administration. They were catalogued in the last chapter of the 
constitutional document under the "miscellaneous" heading. 

Article 112 emphasizes the indivisibility of the administration 
with the statement that "in terms of organization and functions, 
the administration is a whole and is regulated by law. Public cor- 
porate bodies shall be created only by law or on the authority 
expressly granted by law." 

The whole sense of this section is directed toward securing the 
public and the civil service from arbitrary domination by the 
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political executive, the cabinet. For instance, Article 114 specifies 
that "no act or procedure of the administration shall be immune 
from the review of law enforcing courts. The administration is 
liable for the damages resulting from its acts and operations." 
The right of the citizen against arbitrary administrative action 
is constitutionally secured. The provisions of Articles 118 and 119 
are significant in the light of the practices of the last ten years, 
when civil servants were summarily dismissed or retired overnight 
without any valid reason. The civil service was infected with 
political partisanship, and political authority forced the service 
to stretch the letter and the spirit of laws and regulations in favor 
of partisan political ends. Article 94 of the old constitution, stipu- 
lating that "in case of an infraction of the law, an official or em- 
ployee of the government may not escape responsibility on the 
ground of compliance with instructions from superiors/* failed 
to protect the civil servant or restrain his superior. Article 125 
attempts to correct this weakness. If a civil servant considers an 
order illegal, he is required to inform his superior. But if the su- 
perior does not accept the warning and insists on having his order 
carried out, he must reiterate it in writing. In such a case the 
official enforcing the order is not held liable. 

Article 118 stipulates that allegations involving disciplinary 
action must be communicated to the defendant in writing, and 
that he must be given time to prepare and submit a written de- 
fense. He also has the right to bring the case before the courts. 
Article 119 forbids civil servants from joining political parties, 
and from discriminating among citizens on account of their politi- 
cal views. Those who violate these principles are permanently 
dismissed from public service by court action. 

Article 120 establishes the "academic and administrative au- 
tonomy of the universities." In the first multiparty decade, the 
universities constituted an unassailable fortress for the protection 
of citizens' rights. As a result, the government in power prohibited 
professors from participating in politics. It punished professors 
who branded its acts unconstitutional by denying them promo- 
tion or retiring them. It denied recalcitrant universities funds from 
the national budget. In the present constitution, Article 120 at- 
tempts to avert such pressures. It prescribes that only a university 
can remove its staff members from their posts. Professors may 
write freely, join political parties, and even assume executive 
functions in the central organizations of the parties. 
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In addition to the universities, the air waves take their place 
among the newcomers to the constitution. All broadcasting in 
Turkey is state controlled. As a result, incumbents easily monopo- 
lized them as spokesmen for their partisan views. In the last ten 
years, controversy over the partisanship of state broadcasts has 
aroused the bitterest conflict, finally edging its way into the Con- 
stitution. Article 121 states that the administration of broadcasting 
and television stations shall be regulated by law as autonomous 
public corporate bodies. All radio and television broadcasts shall 
be impartial. 

Article 122 protects professional organizations from interference 
by the government, specifying that their organs shall be elected 
by them and from among their own members. The administration 
cannot remove them temporarily or permanently without a court 
judgment. Turkish democracy had suffered from a lack of inde- 
pendent public institutions the best shock absorbers of popular 
government. The present constitution guarding the independence 
of labor organizations, chambers of commerce, and bankers* as- 
sociations paves the way for the development of these institutions 
as guardians of the popular interest. 

Articles 115 and 116 set the conditions of the administrative 
division of the country into provinces (vilayets) and smaller units 
down to the village. In contrast to the previous constitution, the 
present one emphasizes the principle of self-government for tfiese 
local corporate entities. 

Article 131 is an odd entry in a constitution, but proves how 
the whole document has evolved from the recent experience of 
the nation. Entitled "The Conservation and Development of 
Forests," it reflects the deep national anxiety about the black goat, 
an indefatigable enemy of the seedling and the green sprout, that 
defied Ataturk and his successors and has kept triumphantly nib- 
bling Turkey's remaining scanty forests. The goat as the mountain 
village's principal means of economic support has become the 
politician's greatest curse, tearing him between national necessity 
and his own personal interest in keeping his electors happy. 
Article 131 obligates the state to undertake all measures to con- 
serve and expand forest areas. ""No activity likely to harm forests 
shall be allowed. The resettlement of the population living in 
or near forests shall be regulated by law." 

With regard to the fires that have rivaled the goat as a forest 
scourge, the article stipulates that "forested areas destroyed by 
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fire shall be reforested and no farming or stock breeding shall be 
allowed. No amnesty shall be granted for offenses involving for- 
ests, and no farming or stock breeding shall be allowed in such 
areas." 

Article 129 is another child born out of the immediate experi- 
ence of the nation. Within ten years, the Turks plunged from 
an unequaled affluence to an unexpected scarcity. Even coffee, 
rationed but available during the war, disappeared totally prob- 
ably for the first time in the four hundred years since the Otto- 
mans found it in Mecca and brought it into universal usage. 

The cement mixer and steel for f erro-concrete were everywhere. 
Factory funnels competed with the minarets on all four horizons 
of the Turkish countryside. The horns of trucks and tractors broke 
the immemorial silence of the Anatolian plateau. But the sugar 
plant in Erzurum starved for beets, the cement factory in Sivas 
was without coal, and the thousands of tractor owners in Adana 
and in Ismir scrambled in the black market for spark plugs and 
batteries. The oil companies pressed the government for payment 
of its mounting oil bills. 

The fever of growth had infected common sense and the heady 
wine of industrial development had destroyed all caution and 
sense of proportion. Experts accused the government of lack of 
planning. But the trouble had deeper roots. Under a multiparty 
regime economics had become subservient to politics while the 
port of Iskenderun languished for lack of traffic, millions were 
expended on near-by Mersin because a top leader of the incum- 
bent party was connected with the area. Disappointed in their 
rising expectations, the people put their hopes on planning, 
damning the Democrats for their planlessness. A planned econ- 
omy was enthroned as the panacea for economic development. 

The State Planning Organization was one of the first acts of 
the military government. Article 129 established the premise that 
"economic, social, and cultural development is based on a plan. 
Development is carried out according to this plan/' The Article 
charges the legislature with the task of determining the staff and 
functions of the State Planning Organization and of laying forth 
"the principles of the preparation, execution, application, and 
revision of the plan." Time will show how the new legislature 
will employ this opportunity and whether constitutionalized plan- 
ning will keep the national economy from complete subservience 
to national politics. 
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Article 130 reserves to the state "the right to exploit and ex- 
plore" the country's national wealth and resources. However, 
subject to permission by law, private enterprise, directly or in 
cooperation with the state, may explore and exploit such resources. 

Section Three of the Constitution deals with the judiciary. Out 
of 152 articles in the constitution, 20 almost 14 per cent are 
dedicated to this subject, treating every aspect of the judicial 
process in detail. Regard for the rule of law, which is the most 
important item among Turkish democratic concepts, finds expres- 
sion in this section. 

Ataturk's third greatest legacy was the creation of an inde- 
pendent judiciary. His constitution, which assembled both legis- 
lative and executive power in the parliament, specified that "judi- 
cial authority is exercised by independent tribunals/' (Article 8.) 
For the first time, the nation developed a sense of profound trust 
in a dedicated, just, incorruptible, independent corps of profes- 
sional career judges. Article 54 of the same constitution decreed 
that "the magistrates of courts are independent in the trial of all 
cases and in rendering of their verdicts; they are free from all 
kinds of interference and are dependent only upon the law. The 
decisions of courts may not be modified in any manner what- 
soever by the Grand National Assembly or by the Council of 
Ministers nor be postponed or their application obstructed." 

By Article 55, magistrates of courts could not be dismissed 
"under any circumstances or manner other than specified by law/* 
And the "Turkish Law of Magistrates'* that came into force in 
1934, established the conditions of their independence. Their pres- 
tige as the incorruptible hand of the law was such that the bitter 
political strife between the parties in 1950 was resolved only 
after the judiciary was entrusted with the task of supervising the 
elections. (The Election Law of February 16, 1950.) Indeed, con- 
fidence in the Democrats really began to decline when, on the 
basis of their new law, they retired eleven members of the Court 
of Cassation and left a sword dangling over the head of every 
important judge in the country. 

The new constitution is very specific and adamant on the inde- 
pendence, the tenure of office, and the professional integrity of 
the judges. No loophole has been left open. Article 132 states: 

Judges shall be independent in. the discharge of their duties. They 
shall pass judgment in accordance with the constitution, law, jus- 
tice, and their personal convictions. No organ, office, agency or 
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individual may give orders or instructions to courts or judges in 
connection with the discharge of their judicial duty, send them 
circulars, or make recommendations or suggestions. No questions 
may be raised, debates held, or statements issued in legislative 
bodies in connection with the discharge of judicial power concern- 
ing a case on trial. Legislative and executive organs and the ad- 
ministration are under obligation to comply with rulings of the 
courts. Such organs and the administration shall in no manner 
whatsoever alter court rulings or delay their execution. 

Article 133 says: "Judges may not be dismissed. Unless they so 
desire, they may not be retired before the age limit provided in 
the constitution; they may not be deprived of their salaries even 
as a result of the abolishment of a court or of a staff position 
therein/' Excepted are those convicted for a crime entailing dis- 
missal from office, those who are incapacitated by ill health, and 
those who are pronounced unsuitable to remain in the profession. 
Article 134 proceeds to define how these exceptions may be 
applied. 

The constitution, warned by experience of the intervention of 
the administration in the promotion and dismissal of judges, 
introduces a "Supreme Council of Judges/* empowering it with 
the authority of decision on all personnel matters concerned with 
the judiciary. Article 144 states: 

The decision to dismiss a judge from judgeship for any reason 
whatsoever is taken by the absolute majority of the plenary ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. The minister of justice may, when 
he deems it necessary, appeal to the Supreme Council of Judges 
in order to start disciplinary action against a judge. The abolition 
of a court or staff positions and modification of the area of juris- 
diction of a court are dependent upon the approval of the Supreme 
Council of Judges. The supervision of judges shall be exercised by 
high-ranking judges to be assigned by the Supreme Council of 
Judges for specific purposes. 

The organization of the Supreme Council is described in Article 
143 which limits membership of tibe Council to the highest and 
best-esteemed judges in the country. 

As to the higher courts, Article 139 defines the Court of Cassa- 
tion as the court "of last instance for reviewing the decisions and 
verdicts rendered by courts of law. It has original and final juris- 
diction in specific cases defined by law. The members of the 
Court of Cassation shall be elected by the Supreme Council of 
Judges." 
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Article 140 describes the Council of State: 

An administrative court of first instance in matters not referred by 
law to other administrative courts, and an administrative court of 
the last instance in general. The Council of State shall hear and 
settle administrative disputes and suits, shall express opinions on 
draft laws submitted by the council of ministers, shall examine 
draft regulations, specifications and contracts of concessions, and 
shall discharge such other duties as prescribed by law. The chair- 
man, members, and the chief attorney of the Council of State 
shall be elected from among individuals meeting the qualifications 
prescribed by law, by a committee consisting of the permanent 
and alternate members of the Constitutional Court, by secret bal- 
lot, and a two-thirds majority. 

There is, also, a military Court of Cassation as "a court of last 
instance to review decisions and verdicts rendered by military 
courts. Furthermore, it shall try specific cases as a court of first 
and last instance involving military matters as prescribed by law." 

Finally the Court of Jurisdictional Disputes which "is em- 
powered to settle definitively disputes among civil, administrative, 
and military courts arising from disagreements on Jurisdictional 
matters and verdicts/* (Article 142.) 

The Constitutional Court is the most important innovation that 
the new document brings to the structure and philosophy of Turk- 
ish government. Fundamentally a guardian of the basic premises 
of the constitution, it aims to keep "the national will" as expressed 
by the legislature anchored to these premises. As such it reflects 
the acceptance of a natural law underlying democratic govern- 
ment. It introduces a spirit that is in direct contradiction to that 
of the previous constitution, which allowed no judicial judgment 
and hence no restraint on parliamentary action. Even the review 
of the executive regulations for the application of existing laws 
was vested in the Grand National Assembly. 8 

The new constitution decrees categorically that the "Constitu- 
tional Court shall review the constitutionality of laws and the 
by-laws of the Turkish Grand National Assembly." (Article 147.) 
Its framers felt so sensitive on this point that Article 114 left "no 
act or procedure of the administration . . . immune from the 
review of the courts." Moreover, it categorically decreed that: 

The rulings of the Constitutional Court are final. The laws and by- 
laws or their provisions which have been invalidated by the Con- 
stitutional Court for unconstitutionalitv shall become void from 
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the date of the decision. The Constitutional Court may, in per- 
tinent cases, set the date of implementation of the annulment de- 
cision. Such date may not exceed six months beginning from the 
date of decision. The annulment decision is not retroactive. The 
Constitutional Court may rule that its decisions based on the 
claims of unconstitutionality coming from other courts are restricted 
in scope, or binding only on the parties involved. The decisions of 
the Constitutional Court shall be published immediately in the 
Official Gazette, and shall be binding on the legislative, executive, 
and judicial organs of the State, as well as on the administration, 
real, and corporate persons. (Article 152.) 

The founders of the constitution took special care to set the 
membership of the court on the highest judicial level and to obtain 
the widest consensus possible for them. Hence not only the two 
legislative chambers but, also, the two highest judiciary organs 
in the country, the Courts of Cassation and the Court of Accounts, 
the Council of State, and the universities are implicated in the 
election of its fifteen regular and five alternate members. Four 
regular members are elected by the Court of Cassation, three by 
the General Assembly of the Council of State, one by the Court 
of Accounts. The National Assembly elects three and the Senate 
the remaining two. The universities provide candidates for one 
and the military Court of Cassation for two of the judgeships to 
be elected by the Assembly and the Senate. For the rest, parlia- 
ment's choice is restricted to university professors, to lawyers with 
at least fifteen years of practice and to members of the highest 
tribunals cited above. The alternate judges are chosen as follows: 
one by each of the legislative houses, two from the Court of Cassa- 
tion and one by the Council of State. 

The members of the Constitutional Court must retire at the 
age of sixty-five. Membership in the Constitutional Court termi- 
nates automatically in the case of a member being convicted of a 
crime entailing dismissal from judgeship; if it is definitely estab- 
lished that a member is incapable of discharging his duties for 
reasons of health, membership shall be terminated by the absolute 
majority vote of the plenary session of the Constitutional Court. 
(Article 146.) 

Articles 149-151 deal with the right and terms of litigation. 
The president of the Republic, the political parties, the Supreme 
Council of Judges, the Court of Cassation, the Council of State, 
the military Court of Cassation, and the universities may initiate 
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annulment suits based on the unconstitutionally of laws, or of 
the by-laws, of the Turkish Grand National Assembly or of specific 
articles or provisions therein. 

The Court is invested with the additional task of trying, as a 
"High Council/* the president of the Republic, the members of 
the council of ministers, members of the Court of Cassation, and 
of the other three highest tribunals. 

Having effected this judiciary supervision of the legislature 
and the executive, one last possibility remained for subverting 
the fundamental principles of the Constitution: constitutional 
change. This door, also, was shut as firmly as possible. Article 
155 decreed that amendment proposals require the signature of 
at least one-third of the membership of the two chambers. Such 
a proposal cannot be debated with urgency, and demands two- 
thirds majority of the plenary session of each legislative body. 

The constitution seeks to end two fundamental abuses that 
plagued the nation in its first decade of democratic government: 
the subversion of human rights and individual freedom and the 
abuse of "the sovereign rights of a nation" by a parliamentary 
majority. 

Human rights and liberties accepted as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of government in the preamble of the constitution are placed 
within a firm frame in Section Two. The electoral system coupled 
with the division of powers between the two chambers and re- 
inforced by the judicial supervision of the Constitutional Court 
diminishes the chances of majority domination almost to nil. 

Born out of the immediate experience of the Turkish people 
and consequently framed to meet practical situations, formulated 
by popular consensus, the constitution should be able to function 
with, minimum friction, giving the flexibility necessary for the 
pluralist society towards which Turkey is progressing. But suc- 
cessful operation of a true democracy continues to depend on 
the ability of the political leadership and the ruling elite to over- 
come its instincts and accept pluralist pressures as challenges to 
effective and efficient administration. Indeed, democracy em- 
bodies a national philosophy of government consciously formu- 
lated by the few but unknowingly accepted by the many. Whether 
this constitution will provide the framework within which a many- 
sided society can function effectively will depend on the political 
leadership and the success of the political parties. 
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Party politics in Turkey began in the nineteenth century. The 
first attempt was a conspiracy to overthrow an unpopular mon- 
arch. In 1859 a group of fifty religious leaders and junior army 
officers banded together to overthrow Abdulmecid II. Betrayed, 
apprehended, and convicted, they lost their lives and liberty in 
a futile effort Ottoman history remembers them simply as the 
actors in the "Kuleli Incident." 

The first real political organization was founded secretly in 
June, 1865, in Istanbul, embracing the cream of the Ottoman 
intellectual elite. Among its early adherents it counted the crown 
prince, later Murad V, and another heir to the throne, later 
Abdulhamid II. Fashioned after the Carbonari in Italy, it aimed 
to introduce elective constitutional government and "elevate Otto- 
man society to the status of contemporary Europe." Their political 
journalism injected activism into Ottoman politics. In 1876 they 
succeeded in engineering the downfall of Abdulaziz and effecting 
the proclamation of the first constitution by Abdulhamid II. 
Namik Kemal, who ignited the fire of Turkish patriotism, began 
as a founder of this group. Its two or three hundred members are 
recognized not only as the torchbearers of constitutionalism in 
the Empire but as the forerunners of later day revolutionaries. 

This was the group whose appellation, Young Turks, became 
a universal synonym for dissidence from authority. But they 
proved as unsteady as they were fiery. Achievement of their prin- 
cipal goal destroyed their effectiveness. Abdulhamid II who, on 
March 19, 1877, had been prodded to convoke the first parliament, 
was allowed to dissolve it without opposition the party dis- 
solving with it. Nevertheless, they left a legacy of successful op- 
position which created the core of a future organization. 
' ' ' . / ' - ,' '. ' ' : -. '"'"' : 56 ;" ' '. 
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Within ten years the second Young Turk movement was under 
way. In May, 1889, a group of five medical students in the Military 
School in Istanbul grouped together to end the tyranny of Abdul- 
hamid II. Their movement rapidly extended to other institutions 
of higher learning in the Ottoman capital. Soon they communi- 
cated with a group in Paris sworn to the same purpose. Under the 
positivist philosophy of Ahmet Riza in Paris the organization 
adopted "Union and Progress" as its slogan. Other groups mush- 
roomed through the expanse of the Empire. By 1897, active affili- 
ates in Cairo, Paris, London, Geneva, Naples were smuggling 
pamphlets and newspapers into the country. The Cairo group 
alone published two papers: Hak and Sancak (Right and Flag). 

The groups participated in international gatherings, organizing 
press conferences, presenting memoranda. The Hague Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1899 received a report from Ahmet Riza. The 
International Press Convention at the Paris Fair in 1900 heard 
their representative. They cabled their condolences to Edward VII 
on the death of Queen Victoria, Through these sundry activities 
on the international scene, the world came to recognize die Young 
Turkish cause. 

On February 4, 1902, the movement convoked its first conven- 
tion in Paris, A successful effort to destroy a pernicious regime 
was inhibited by the perennial inability of Turkish intellectuals 
to persist in a constructive program. They failed to compromise 
doctrinal differences about the future state of Ottoman society. 
Their differences have continued to pervade Turkish politics to 
this day. A group drifted apart to found the "Private Initiative and 
Decentralisation Society." They, also, argued on whether they 
should obtain the cooperation of the army and on whether they 
could effect the change without the intervention of foreign powers. 
The convention broke up without a joint program. Still, disparate 
efforts continued, with ruling elite groups in provincial centers 
of the Empire organizing for the establishment of constitutional 
government. 

Mustafa Kemal Ataturk was a member of one of these groups, 
formed in Damascus in December, 1906. Calling itself the "Father- 
land and Freedom Society," it organized a branch in Jerusalem 
and another in Haifa. In 1907, it merged with the group in 
Salonica. 

The spread of the movement warranted another convention. 
They met again in Paris in December, 1907. In contrast to the 
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previous meeting, the participants waived their doctrinal differ- 
ences about the future context of Turkish society and joined in 
a positive program of action to overthrow the tyranny of Abdul- 
hamid II. They recognized the group in Salonica as the central 
executive of the party and geared themselves for the final assault. 

Composed principally of junior army officers, the group in Salo- 
nika spread its activities through the whole of Rumelia the Euro- 
pean section of the Ottoman domain. They won over army activists 
like Enver (later Enver Paa) and Niyazi, who were openly en- 
gaged in the formation of revolutionary army units. They com- 
pounded their pressure with the support of the non-Muslim groups 
in the area, who were anxious for a change. Public meetings were 
held in several provincial centers with people urging the return 
of the constitution. Provincial elders dispatched requests to the 
Sultan signed by them as a group. Armed units sent to liquidate 
the revolutionaries embraced their cause. 

Finally, on July 7, 1908, young Lieutenant Arif Bigali assas- 
sinated die commander of the Sultan's forces, General emsi Paa, 
at Manastir. On July 10, the director of the Manastir Military 
Academy, Vehbi Paa, in a scathing denunciation of the tyranny, 
called for "constitution or death." TTie point of no return had been 
reached; the public, backed by the army, was ready to snatch 
destiny into its own hands. On July 23, 1908, the Sultan gave 
in and re-established the constitutional rights of the people, 
shelved thirty-two years before. 

From the start, the Young Turks had adopted the press as their 
prime weapon. The first Young Turk newspaper was published by 
Ali Suavi in London in 1867. Between 1890 and 1908, the Young 
Turks published 115 different papers in different centers in West- 
ern Europe, the Balkans, and the Middle East, and in various 
languages, including English and French. These papers, smuggled 
into the country by party agents and distributed widely through- 
out the Ottoman domain, awakened the people to the possibility 
of determining their own destiny and planted the seeds of popu- 
lar participation in government. 

The purpose of the movement was defined in Article 1 of the 
statutes of the Union and Progress Association: 

The sacred duty and better interest of every Ottoman subject, ir- 
respective of religion and race, is to save the country from' its 
present grave situation, to succour the nation from the paw of 
tyranny, and provide for an existence worthy of humanity. The 
principal purpose of the Association is to provide for the restitu- 
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tion and continued implementation of the constitution of 1878, 
which will establish these sacred and national interests and protect 
the nation's basic and political rights. Article 2 stated: "In order 
to attain their purpose the Ottomans must work together and view 
their national interests as one. Consequently, to prevent the divi- 
sion of the nation by racial and religious differences Is a basic 
purpose of the Association." 1 

The nation accepted the restitution of the constitution as the 
achievement of the Union and Progress Association. Overnight, 
the secret party cells floated to the surface. Union and Progress 
candidates swept the parliamentary elections, and actual power 
passed into the hands of the party leadership. They won another 
general election in 1911 and another in 1912. They ruled the 
country under the domination of the triumvirate, Talat, Enver 
and Cemal Paa. They drifted into the war on the German side. 
They remained in the saddle until their defeat in 1918. 

Upon the signing of the armistice, the three dictators fled the 
country, and die party, discredited and defeated, relinquished 
power. But the legacy left behind still determines the organiza- 
tion, the ideas, the reflexes of party politics in Turkey. 

The Union and Progress Association had an organization that 
extended to the grass roots of the electorate. The party clubs 
in urban centers played an important role in disseminating party 
propaganda and keeping the party leadership in touch with popu- 
lar trends. The statutes of 1908 enumerate the party organs as 
follows: (1) the national Congress, (2) the central committee, 
(3) the provincial central committees, (4) the borough and vil- 
lage committees, (5) the party clubs. 

During the ten years that they were in power the Unionists 
held nine national congresses. These gatherings provided the oc- 
casions for formulating general principles and policies. Also, they 
tested the authority of the leadership on a national level, at the 
same time offering latent leaders an opportunity to assert them- 
selves. 

The Convention of 1908 drew a national program of action: 

(1) Reforms to fortify representative government will be en- 
hanced. The cabinet and ministers will be responsible to parlia- 
ment The organization of political parties will be guaranteed by 
the constitution. 

(2) Without distinction of race and religion all will be free 
and equal. 

(3) The army and the navy will be strengthened in conformity 
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with the political and geographic status of the Empire in the 
comity of European nations. 

(4) Laws will be enacted to determine the mutual rights and 
responsibilities of workers and employers. 

(5) Primary education will be free and obligatory. Ottoman 
subjects will be free to found schools. All education will be under 
the supervision of the state. To aid the development of national 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, new vocational institutions 
will be opened. 

(6) Agricultural production and economic growth will be en- 
couraged. 

( 7 ) Taxation will be made more equitable. 

From its first weeks in power to the last, the party was tor- 
mented with international crisis. Yet the annual congresses helped 
to draw attention to the modernization of Turkish society. So 
much so that the Unionists, in their ten years of power, established 
the ideology of Turkish nationalism, modernized the judicial sys- 
tem, advanced secularism by bringing the judiciary under the con- 
trol of the Ministry of Justice, founded national banking, and in- 
creased educational facilities. The Union and Progress Clubs 
stirred national participation in politics. 

In party relations, their legacy was much less fortunate. Twice 
they instigated coups d'etat. They used overt and covert force. 
They infected the government with partisanship. Party rivalries 
were not honest differences of political opinions. On the contrary, 
a political opponent became a personal enemy. They explored and 
exploited all the possibilities of evolving a multi-party parlia- 
mentarism into a single-party dictatorship. 

After the Ottoman defeat, the national convention met to dis- 
solve the party. On October 19, 1918, the Union and Progress As- 
sociation was officially abolished. They were held responsible for 
dragging the Empire into war and defeat. The new Ottoman 
government, under control of the victorious Allies, apprehended 
sixty-nine of its leaders and confiscated the party property. 

The Unionists had accepted power with such missionary fervor 
that they stirred fanatical support. In the meantime, they per- 
petuated themselves with such unscrupulous partisanship that 
they divided the country in bitter hatred. To survive, their an- 
tagonists coalesced to form the Liberal Union. This division, so 
disastrous during the war, served the nation well after the armi- 
stice. With their sense of participation in national affairs keenly 
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aroused, die people were ready to organize to meet the dangers 
of peace. In fact, within two months after die dissolution of the 
Unionists in Istanbul, on December 14, 1918, a group of local 
leaders in Izmir banded to form die Defense of Rights Associa- 
tion of Izmir. 

As the French, the British, and the Italians moved to establish 
bridgeheads for the partition of Turkey proper, similar associa- 
tions led by former party leaders were organized, vowing to de- 
fend the country. On September 11, 1919, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
convened them in a national congress in Sivas and joined them in 
a single organization called the Defense of Rights Association of 
Anatolia and Rumelia ( Thrace ) . The Congress drew up the Na- 
tional Pact, pronouncing the establishment of an independent new 
Turkey as its purpose. The new Association, extremely careful to 
avoid party politics, built itself as a national movement. But its 
leaders, having the experience of Union and Progress years, were 
competent in organizing for a political purpose. They were able 
to establish an efficient structure with a recognized chain of com- 
mand from the national executive down to tie village committee 
level. 

In the fall of 1919, they forced the government in Istanbul to 
hold new elections. Everywhere, their candidates won. When 
they convened as a new parliament they proceeded to endorse 
the National Pact, formulated in Sivas, and openly defied Allied 
intentions to limit Turkey. Allied occupation of Istanbul in March, 
and the dissolution of the parliament in April, 1920, brought them 
to Ankara where they reconvened as the Grand National Assembly 
and established the free government of new Turkey. 

They were a cross section of the nation and represented all 
shades of opinion. Ottomanism and Turkism clashed more sharply 
than ever before. The Ottomanists considered themselves the 
agents of the Sultan-caliph and wanted to preserve the monarchic, 
religious nature of the state. The Turkists, on the other hand, 
looked towards a secular, rationalist Republic. But the urge to 
free the country from enemy occupation, the magnitude of the 
difficulties that lay ahead, and their common sensitivity to one-man 
rule kept them from breaking the national Defense of Rights 
movement into partisan political groupings. 

Still, after the war was won, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk moved 
to organize his supporters into a political party. On April 8, 1923, 
he issued a proclamation declaring his intention and requesting 
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the people's mandate. He got it. The nation returned his candi- 
dates. On August 11, 1923, the new National Assembly convened 
in Ankara. The Kemalists formulated the party program and on 
October 23, 1923, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk himself petitioned the 

fovernment requesting recognition of the People's Party. On Octo- 
er 29, 1923, Turkey became a Republic. On November 10, 1923, 
the Party voted to affix to its name the term Republican. 

The Republican People's Party retained power for twenty-seven 
years. The Unionists had blazed the trail of modernization. The 
Republicans continued in the same path but broadened it into ave- 
nues. Great are their achievements. To effect a radical national 
transformation in the flesh, as well as in the spirit, without serious 
bloodshed and coercion, is a success rarely duplicated in history. 
To evolve, without the threat of brute force, from a totalitarian 
dictatorship to a multi-party parliamentarism is a rare accom- 
plishment. They developed the dialectics and dynamics of the 
Revolution. They gave cohesion and constructive direction to 
Turkish nationalism. 

But they failed to rid themselves of their addiction to exclusive- 
ness in national purpose and action. This unity, so useful in the 
initial stages of the Revolution, they developed into a political 
instinct infecting the constructive spirit of nationalism with in- 
tolerance and emotional bigotry, and depriving the country, at a 
critical stage of her growth, of corrective critical appraisal. This 
was political reflex that even under a multi-party system has con- 
tinued to deny legitimacy to pluralism. It still results in bitter 
party strife. Indeed, even today the universities, the ruling and the 
secular elite lack the ability to accept the right of opinions other 
than their own, and fail to understand that pluralism is democ- 
racy's best guarantee. 

Nevertheless, this pernicious legacy is partly redeemed by the 
spirit of legalism that the Republicans imprinted on Turkish po- 
litical life. In the 1946-1960 period, this instinct for remaining 
within the bounds of the law restrained partisan enthusiasts from 
excesses against their opponents. The same restraining influence 
has resulted in the transfer of power from the military to a repre- 
sentative government in 1961. 

From 1908 onwards, political leadership in Turkey sought to 
sink its roots among the rank and file and refresh itself periodically 
with their inspiration. The People's Party continued in the same 
path. National congresses provided the exchange of ideas where 
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the party's political philosophy was forged. The rank and file 
were infused with a feeling of participation in decision making 
which indirectly extended to the general public, and caused it to 
acquiesce in many of the radical changes even when they dis- 
approved them. 

At the Congress of 1927, the party, resting on the moral author- 
ity won in the War of Independence, and embracing the civil and 
military elite of the country, confirmed itself as a national move- 
ment entrusted with the modernization of the country. It brought 
all political, social, and economic organizations under its super- 
vision. 

The Congress of 1931 accentuated this trend. It adopted re- 
publicanism, nationalism, populism, statism, secularism, and re- 
formism as the basic principles of the party platform. 

The convention of 1935 formulated the ideology of a single 
party system. In the three cornered struggle between Communism, 
Fascism and Liberalism of that epoch, it condemned Communism 
as a class dictatorship, it dwelt on the weaknesses of the liberal 
state, and asserted the necessity of a populist statism for Turkey 
"neither red marxist nor liberal/' It accepted popular participa- 
tion in government as an undeniable necessity to be exercised by 
the right of the people to petition the government, by public 
meetings on holidays, and by parliamentary elections. 

The six basic principles of the party were incorporated in the 
constitution, and provincial governorships and party leaderships 
were joined into one. The state and the party were united. This 
political uniformity was extended to the economic life of the 
country, the state-party planning the economy of the country and 
controlling both worker and employer. 

From the point of view of the ideological history of the country 
this was a most significant confrontation, in which the basic di- 
chotomy of Turkish life revealed itself: a system that believed in 
popular justification but denied diversity of opinion; a system 
that rested on private initiative but chained it with innumerable 
restrictions; a system that called for social justice and yet denied 
the worker the right to strike. 

The Congress of 1938 convened after the death of Ataturk and 
simply confirmed Ismet Inonii as his successor. The 1939 Congress 
applied itself to some of the anomalies in the identification of the 
party with the state paving the way to more liberal views. Gov- 
ernors of the vilayets no longer had to be party leaders. At the 
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same time, it founded an "Independent Group" in parliament to 
act as an opposition in checking the party. This marked the first 
indentation in party uniformity. The Congress of 1943, during the 
war, brought about nothing new, serving simply as an oppor- 
tunity for renewal of contacts between the party leadership and 
the rank and file. 

The ideological change was effected in the Congress of 1946. 
The party voted to alter the law, and allow the organization of 
other political parties. At the same time, the electoral system was 
liberalized, introducing one-stage elections by direct and secret 
ballot. 

When the Congress of 1947 met, elections under the new sys- 
tem had taken place and the party for the first time was function- 
ing under the pressure of a strong opposition. The Congress re- 
viewed the party program and statutes, and drew up a new pro- 
gram consonant with the necessities of a multi-party system. 

In 1950, the party held its first Congress in opposition, reassert- 
ing its dedication to democratic principles. The Congresses be- 
tween 1950-60 served to enhance the party's role as guardian 
of multi-party parliamentarianism in Turkey. With its experienced 
leadership and party discipline the People's Party played an im- 
portant role in the formulation of the new constitution. Practically 
all political controversy in Turkey today revolves around the 
Party's six basic principles: republicanism, statism, reformism, 
populism, secularism, and nationalism, enunciated by Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk in the twenties. 

The Republican People's Party was challenged twice before it 
was unseated by the Democrats. The first challenge stemmed from 
personal differences between Mustafa Kemal Ataturk and some 
of the leading personalities in the War of Independence, such as 
Generals Kazim Karabekir and Ali Fuat Cebesay and Admiral 
Rauf Orbay, Resenting the increasing power of Ataturk, they 
banded together to found the Progressive Republican Party, No- 
vember 17, 1924. Many of the ideas of the Liberal Unionists re- 
appeared in their platform, such as decentralization of the ad- 
ministration, and minimum state intervention in national affairs. 
They attacked the concentration of legislative and executive 
power in a single chamber and called for the independence of the 
president, who would lose his parliamentary seat and party mem- 
bership as soon as he was elected head of state. Article 6 of their 
program called for respect of religion and religious tradition. The 
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public construed this as a rejection of the secularism of the Re- 
publicans, and the reactionaries jumped to grasp it as an op- 
portunity to undo the reforms. On June 6, 1925, the Republican 
Populists, accusing the Progressives of using religion for political 
purposes, dissolved their party. 

Ataturk himself initiated the second challenge. He invited 
Fethi Okyar, an old companion from the Embassy in Paris, to 
found an opposition. On August 9, 1930, he wrote: 

Since my youth I have been in love with the system that allows 
free discussion of national affairs before the parliament and the 
people, giving well-meaning people and parties an opportunity to 
expound their convictions in search of the lofty interests of the 
nation. ... I observe with pleasure that we are together in our 
belief in a secular Republic. On this basis, I consider the organi- 
zation of a new party for free discussion of national affairs as an 
essential of the Republic. . , . You can trust me to fulfill my duties 
as president towards all parties in power or in opposition with 
impartiality. 

On August 12, 1930, Fethi Okyar founded the Free Republican 
Party. Ataturk's sister, Makbule Atakan, hastened to register as 
one of its first supporters. Its program revived the liberal princi- 
ples of the Liberal Union, stressing free enterprise and liberal 
credits to farmers, and promising to eliminate government inter- 
vention. Although it was adamant in the defense of secularism, 
the reactionaries joined it to shake the prestige of the Republicans. 
Although the leadership remained both avowedly and inwardly 
attached to Ataturk, it attracted all the opposition. 

Fethi Okyar's tour of the provinces sparked huge anti-govern- 
ment demonstrations. The reformist elite, including Ataturk, real- 
ized that the multi-party system, no matter what the leadership, 
would lead to a division in the country between the reformists 
and the reactionaries a conflict that could jeopardize the whole 
reform movement. On November 17, 1930, Fethi Okyar dissolved 
the party, stating clearly that he had never envisaged opposing 
Ataturk but circumstances were forcing him into such a position, 
so that "under these conditions I see no reason to continue such a 
political organization." 

The task of opposing and ousting the Republican People's Party 
from power was left to the third challenger, the Democrats. After 
the defeat of the Nazis, freedom was in the world's atmosphere. 
The Democrats rested their claim for free expression and free 
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organization on the United Nations Charter. Yet this favorable 
international atmosphere provided only another arrow for their 
bow, already well strung. Two decades had gone by since the in- 
ception of the Republic. A whole new generation had come of age 
and the urban centers had grown accustomed to non-traditional 
ways. The nation as a whole was confident that the point of no 
return had been crossed. In many of the urban centers, such as 
Izmir, Adana, Samsun, Istanbul, Eskisehir, Manisa, a class of ag- 
gressive professional men and middle class traders had emerged 
to break tibe monopoly of the ruling administrative elite. Army serv- 
ice had brought many of the country youth into the cities, stirring 
their appetites for change. After twenty years of total power, the 
winds of change swept even through the Republican Populist barn. 

On June 7, 1945, four outstanding members of the party, led 
by Celal Bayar, a former prime minister under Ataturk, chal- 
lenged the party's parliamentary group to restore to the people 
the freedoms prescribed by the constitution, and to allow the 
National Assembly effective powers of control over the govern- 
ment. The proposal was rejected. But within a month of this ad- 
verse decision, the government permitted Nuri Demirag, an Istan- 
bul industrialist, to establish a new political party. A historic 
step it proved to be. 

The National Resurgents, as they called themselves, broke the 
monopoly of the Republican People's Party and opened the new 
era of multi-party parliamentarianism. This new development in 
national affairs was echoed in the annual statement of President 
Indnii to tibe parliament. "Throughout die course of the Republic, 
the democratic character of the regime has been preserved IB 
principle," declared Ismet Inonii on November 1, 1945. "We never 
accepted dictatorship. On the contrary, it was condemned as 
unworthy of the Turkish people. The lack of an opposition party 
is our sole deficiency. We made experiments along these lines. 
In fact, they were initiated by those in power. That they failed 
as a result of popular reaction, is a misfortune. But the present 
needs of the country and the natural functioning of democracy 
and freedom will make possible the establishment of other parties." 

Indeed, on January 7, 1946, the signatories of the proposal of 
June 7, Adnan Menderes, Fuat Koprulu, Refik Koraltan, and 
Celal Bayar established the Democratic Party. On January 8, 
Ulw in Ankara and Akam in Istanbul, the two most prominent 
organs of the Republican Party, welcomed the formation of the 
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new party. The country's readiness for an opposition under trust- 
worthy leadership became apparent. In two months, branches of 
the party sprouted into operation in sixteen out of the sixty-three 
vilayets. Villagers from all across the country banded together on 
their own to found local branches. In six months the Democrats 
created a national organization and constituted a formidable op- 
position. So much so, that the incumbent Republican Party Con- 
vention in May pushed the elections a year in advance to forestall 
a Democratic victory. The elections on July 21, 1946, returned 
sixty-one Democrats to the National Assembly. 

Although a small minority, only 15 per cent of the Republican- 
dominated Assembly, they kept the standard of the opposition in 
the limelight with enthusiasm and effectiveness, pushing the Re- 
publicans to the defensive. Casting into doubt the legitimacy of 
the elections, they exacted changes in the election law removing 
control of the balloting from the administration and placing it in 
the independent hands of the judiciary. 

In the ensuing elections 53.36 per cent of the electorate voted 
for them against 38.38 per cent for the incumbent Republicans 
and 5.24 per cent for the Nation Party. The majority system gave 
them a heavy preponderance in the parliament. When, on May 
14, 1950, they stepped into power, the whole of Turkey, including 
the Republicans, surged with pride. The Revolution had fulfilled 
its purpose, parliamentary democracy had arrived. 

The Democrats won the elections of 1954 with an even greater 
majority in the parliament But they used their preponderant 
numbers to stifle the opposition when the tide began to turn against 
them. Tolerance and patience had created "the miracle of May 
14." Intolerant obduracy produced the military coup of I960. 
Thrust into power with national enthusiasm, they forced them- 
selves out after ten years of almost complete parliamentarianism, 
with all its weaknesses and virtues, its bagful of mean tricks and 
basketful of good intentions. 

After the Revolution of May, 1960, all the Democratic leaders 
in parliament were jailed and tried for conspiring against the 
constitution of the Republic. The Democratic Party was dis- 
solved. At present, in addition to the Republican People's Party, 
there are three other major parties in the political arena: the Re- 
publican Peasant's Nation Party, the New Turkey Party, and the 
Justice Party. 

Of these the Justice Party is nominally a newcomer. It was 
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organized in the spring of 1961 as an heir to the dissolved Demo- 
crats. It pulled 34.7 per cent of the vote in October, 1961, with 
158 seats in the lower chamber as against the 173 seats of the 
Republicans, and 70 Senators as against 36 Republicans. 

However, part of the Democratic inheritance has been wrenched 
away from their grasp by the New Turkey Party, which organized 
itself at the same time as the Justice Party. In the provinces, the 
rank and file support for the two parties is the same as that for 
the former Democrats. Depending on their local leaders, Demo- 
crats in some provinces adhered to the New Turkey Party, in 
others they joined the Justice Party. But there is a distinct differ- 
ence in ideological nuances of the leaders. The New Turkey Party 
leadership stems from the dissident Democrats who broke away 
from the Menderes-Bayar group in 1955, and plunged into the 
organization of the Freedom Party. They represented the intel- 
lectual, urban wing of the Democrats top civil servants, uni- 
versity professors, and professional men in the non-provincial, 
larger urban centers of Istanbul, Izmir, Ankara. Utter failure in 
the elections of 1957 dissolved the party; the bulk of it merged 
with the Republicans. Those who remained uncommitted or- 
ganized the New Turkey Party. They polled 13.7 per cent of die 
total vote, winning 54 Assembly seats and 28 Senate seats. Their 
ideological differences from the Justice Party find echo in their 
party program. 

Of the four major parties now in the Turkish political arena, the 
Nation Party is the second oldest, organized on July 20, 1948, by 
a group that broke away from the Democrats. In essence, their 
differences were personal. Veteran leaders of the Revolution, such 
as Marshal Feyzi Cahmak and Hikmet Bayur, resented the disci- 
pline imposed by the Democratic leadership. Given the oppor- 
tunity to organize and oppose, they were eager to blast the Repub- 
licans, and especially Ismet Inonii, out of power. At the same 
time, by their way of life they suggested impatience with the 
secularist practices of the regime. At that period, such extremism 
could easily have destroyed the flimsy agreement on parliamentary 
democracy between the opposition and the incumbents. The 
multi-party system existed on the understanding among all parties 
that the basic principles of the Revolution would be conserved. 

The cautious Democratic leadership had expelled the dissidents 
from the party, and they had retorted by forming a party of their 
own. But the nation, eager for an opposition and for a change, 
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resented this break. The Nation Party has never been able to 
shake off this initial resentment. Neither has it shaken off its anti- 
secularist reputation. The intelligentsia has continued to regard 
it as reactionary. In fact, it has failed to attract any progressive 
elements. Polling eight per cent of the votes in 1950, it has never 
been able to expand its support and remains confined to a few 
localities. In 1961 it won 65 Assembly and 16 Senate seats. Indeed, 
although Ataturkism remains the essence of Turkish political ideol- 
ogy, the Nation Party stands at the bottom of the spectrum of 
support for the revolutionary changes. 

The final verdict on the Democratic Party remains to be pro- 
nounced when the dust is settled on their record and the per- 
spective is cleared for an objective view. Nonetheless, there is no 
doubt that the multi-party era after 1945 brought a flexibility and 
elasticity to Turkish life that it sorely needed. The open clash of 
opinion allowed new blood to flow into the hardening arteries of 
the ruling intelligentsia. The free exchange of ideas prompted 
Turks of all classes and occupations to ask questions about them- 
selves and their economic and social status. The stale atmosphere 
of the country was electrified with the energy, imagination, and 
ingenuity of millions of men and women stirred from their inertia, 
seeking new opportunities, thinking new thoughts, conceiving new 
alternatives. The Democrats were destroyed by the same forces 
that throw every closed society out of balance when the bolts 
are unhinged and the adjustment between individual rights and 
social responsibility, political freedom and discipline is still in the 
process of development. 

On die morning of May 27, 1960, Turkey found herself without 
a parliament for the first time since 1908. And parliament had 
grown to be such an organic part of the nation's political life that 
its absence left a void. Even though the process of returning the 
country to normal civilian rule began immediately after the Revo- 
lution, the psychological stress and strain continued until October 
15, 1961, when the military, true to their promise, allowed new 
elections, a parliament was constituted, and a freely elected rep- 
resentative took over. 

Surely history will applaud this act of the military. They re- 
mained faithful to their involuntary thrust to power, refusing to 
emulate all other military regimes in forceful perpetuation of 
their authority. 

Yet human society is such tibat the successful transition from 
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military to civilian government will soon be forgotten. No mat- 
ter how earnest and adamant the military determination to re- 
main out o politics whenever a crisis arises, confidence in demo- 
cratic procedures will remain shaken and the possibility of an- 
other intervention will continue to trouble the nation's thoughts 
for some time to come. However, this sense of insecurity will also 
exercise a beneficial influence causing political leadership to act 
with greater circumspection, with a greater sense of responsibility 
in making parliamentary institutions work. 

Indeed, in the coming years party politics will require the 
greatest patience, the greatest forbearance, the greatest mellow- 
ness such as Abraham Lincoln advocated. The bitter strife in 
the fifties and its consequences have bored deeply into the emo- 
tions of the party politicians, opening large personal rifts which 
have threatened to divide the nation psychologically into two, in 
spite of the basic ideological unity. 

The number of political parties officially registered since 1945 
runs into hundreds. With the exception of a few pro-Communist 
ones, most of them remain within the sphere of Ataturkist con- 
cepts, each emphasizing one or another aspect of the precepts of 
the Republic. It would be futile to record them all, because the 
majority has been confined to a handful of enthusiastic founders 
with no influence on national politics. 

Among the current newcomers the Labor Party, Tikkiye Ici 
Partisi, deserves mention. It has emerged as a supporter of the 
principles of western social democrats, the ideology that the British 
Labor Party has propounded so well. If it can keep itself from 
becoming the refuge of outlawed Communism, it will rest on a 
solid basis of intellectual support, with the potential support of 
the trade unions. If the issue between centrally controlled econ- 
omy, on the one hand, and a mixed economy, favoring free enter- 
prise, on the other hand, demands a sharper definition than to- 
day, those in the major parties who favor wider statism may break 
away and join the ranks of the new party. 

As to Communism, Walter Z. Laqueur 2 accepts the Turkish 
Communist Party as among the oldest in the Middle East. "It was 
also the first to be made a member of the Comintern at the Sec- 
ond Congress in 1921." 

The movement began with the Socialist Party organized in 
Salonika in 1909, mostly by non-Muslim and non-Turkish Otto- 
mans. This party participated in the first and second elections 
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of the parliament. By 1913, they had branched out to Istanbul, 
Izmir, and other urban centers which brought them under sus- 
picion and they were dispersed. On~e of their leaders, Mustafa 
Suphi, escaped to Russia and joined the Bolsheviks. In 1920, at 
the Congress of the Peoples of the East in Baku, Suphi, with a 
group of delegates from Turkey, organized the Turkish Com- 
munist Party. They decided to move to Turkey. But everywhere 
they met with antagonism. On January 28, 1921, popular indigna- 
tion in Trebizond led to their drowning in the sea. In 1922, the 
Nationalist Government of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk banned all 
Communist propaganda. 3 In 1924, the Party reorganized and in 
1925 convened a conference. However, the law on the maintenance 
of security soon put an end to their activities. In August, 1925, the 
Republican Government arrested the leaders and dissolved the 
Party. 

The Communists emerged again in 1945, when the laws banning 
political organization were altered to allow the formation of new 
political parties. Despite continued prohibition of Communism, 
they organized under the banner of the Socialist Party of Workers 
and Peasants. Soon, however, their activities revealed their true 
nature. In December, 1945, the government arrested their leader, 
Dr. efik Hiisnu Degmer, and dissolved his Party. 

Distinction must be made between the Communist Party and 
Communist propaganda. Although the Turkish Communist Party 
had only short spans of life, underground Communist propaganda 
has continued without interruption. The public trials of several 
prominent Communists in the 1930's, the 1940's, and the 1950's 
have revealed their persistence, in spite of the flagrant failure of 
Communism to take root As Laqueur concedes, Communism in 
Turkey has been and continues to be of far less importance than 
in any other country in the Middle East. 4 

At first sight this appears as an anomalous phenomenon in view 
of the initial friendship between Kemalist Turkey and Bolshevik 
Russia. But the cooperation between the two countries remained 
always diplomatically expedient rather than politically ideological. 
Isolated from the rest of the world, they were thrust together by 
a hostile West. In fact, the first Turco-Soviet pact of friendship 
of March 16, 1921, was concluded two months after the execution 
of the leaders of the Turkish Communist Party in Trebizond. In 
1929, the Soviets initiated their first economic aid program after 
an intense anti-Communist campaign by Turkey and after they 
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had publicly castigated Ataturkism as "national fascism" and 
"agrarian Bonapartism." 

Turkey, it has been oft repeated, remains immune to Com- 
munism because Communism is affiliated with Russia, Turkey's 
traditional enemy. Indeed, the discomforts of geographic proximity 
with Russia have been very great and this argument makes sense. 
But it fails to reveal the real dimension of Turkish immunity. In 
fact, from 1923 to 1938, until Russian imperialism re-asserted itself 
under Soviet colors, the Turkish public had buried deep its aver- 
sion to the Moscovite, and the cooperation between the two coun- 
tries stretched beyond the ordinary limits of diplomatic friend- 
ship. Turkey's immunity to Communism transcends the bounds 
of her relations with Russia. It rests on more profound ideological, 
social, and cultural reasons. 

First of all, Communism is an alien ideology, and the Turkish 
people have an innate resistance to foreign ideologies. This sus- 
picion they have developed from the beginning of their imperial 
rule. In the sixteenth century Shiism threatened the Empire from 
the East. Both of the great Sultans, Suleyman the Magnificent 
and Selim the Grim, waged difficult wars against the standard 
bearers of the Shia sect from Persia that tried to break the eastern 
provinces away from the Ottoman domain. Also for centuries the 
pressure of European and Russian Christianity undermined the 
loyalty of Ottoman Christians. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries the alien concept of nationhood alienated even the "Mus- 
lim Arab brethren." Under the instinctive compulsion of this ex- 
perience the Turks have become naturally alert against foreign 
ideologies that threaten to divide them. 

In the meantime, Communism's negative appeal to a people's 
frustrated social and political aspirations hits barren soil in Turkey. 
The events of the last ten years show that great dissatisfactions 
rock the Turkish nation. But these complaints focus on the prac- 
tices and failures of daily government. The regime retains un- 
assailed acceptance and the Kemalist Republic continues to hold 
the undivided loyalty of the people. Indeed, what distinguishes 
the Turkish scene from all her neighbors and other restless, de- 
veloping nations is the determination to preserve the prevalent 
regime. Turkey remains politically impervious to Communist 
propaganda because the people have a sense of participation in 
their government, and the Republic with its many accomplish- 
ments has generated a sense of national optimism. The utter hope- 
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lessness that envelops the common man in many of the underde- 
veloped nations and makes him lend a sympathetic ear to Com- 
munism's mesmeric drum beat is absent in Turkey. Communism's 
great appeal to those who feel buried under the anonymity of 
political impotence and social discrimination does not apply to 
the Turkish people either, because under the Republic they have 
achieved a sense of personal identity with national purpose. 

The Communist appeal to the exploited classes also misses. 
The Turks have been completely free from any sense of social 
class divisions. Ottoman society has always retained extreme fluid- 
ity, and the poor of today became the rich of tomorrow. The dis- 
tinction between the wealthy and the destitute, the old master and 
the servant, the modern employer and the employee, has been on 
the economic plane, free from any sense of social distinction, in- 
hibiting mutual relations, and generating social discontent, even 
more free than in the United States. 

Nor can Communist propaganda touch the poor peasants whom 
party politics have advanced into national prominence. The great 
majority of the Turkish peasants own their own plot of land. True, 
many barely keep body and soul together on the few acres they 
can till, whereas the man next door possesses more than half the 
land of the village. Yet though rich he is still the man next door 
and may even be a cousin, an uncle, or a brother. And he leads 
the same life, frequents the same coffee house, his wife consorts 
with the same women, and his children go to the same school. 
Furthermore, the more ambitious and the more alert have always 
been free to seek their fortune in the cities. Istanbul, Izmir, Ankara 
are full of prominent families whose forefathers came to work 
as street vendors or gardeners. The Turkish peasantry is free from 
environmental claustrophobia, the most fertile cause of social 
revolt. 

With regard to the industrial workers, rapid industrialization 
has already bred an industrial class. They have already become 
conscious of their interests and built an active labor movement. 
But the welfare policies of the Republic and the development 
of free trade unions has left them immune to Communist propa- 
ganda. 5 

In short, the fluid social structure of the country, which has 
never allowed economic differences to congeal into insuperable 
social barriers, protects Turkey from an atmosphere of social re- 
volt on which Communism thrives. 
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Those who consider traditional Turkish aversion to Russia as 
the cause of her immunity to Communism also assert that Islam 
is a bulwark against Marxist materialism. But Islam is no more a 
barrier than Catholicism has been in Italy, France, or Latin Amer- 
ica. On the contrary, the all-embracing, dogmatic nature of tradi- 
tional, orthodox Islam, with its emphasis on the community, could 
and is being used as a means of gaining converts to Communism 
in the Muslim countries. But in assessing Communism's appeal as 
a religion, distinction must be made between the masses and the 
intelligentsia. With the illiterate masses Communists easily evade 
the spiritual issue. The poor, disinherited people, weary of the 
chains of their economic impotence from which Communism prom- 
ises easy escape, are not concerned with the essence of the Com- 
munist ideal. Theirs is a material quest and Communism prom- 
ises to provide for it. On the other hand, the underemployed in- 
telligentsia whose quest is also metaphysical can not overlook 
the real nature of the Communist creed. If disenchanted with 
the traditional, all-embracing Muslim outlook, the all-embracing, 
monistic Communist doctrine provides the exact spiritual frame 
into which they can fit without any difficult adjustments in their 
outlook on life. 

And the Turks remain immune to Communism's appeal as a 
creed for two reasons: Communism's all-embracing, monistic 
nature is repugnant to them because they have chosen a pluralistic 
view of life. Repugnant also is Communism's atheism, for they are 
a God-believing people. They have never rejected die spiritual in- 
spiration of Islam but only its traditional, monistic outlook. In 
this respect, their spiritual resistance resembles the Protestant 
Christian immunity to Communism. 

Communism as a philosophy runs into another snag in Turkey. 
Since the nineteenth century Turkish thought has sought salva- 
tion, in one form or another, in westernization. Current Turkish 
intellectualism is completely wedded to westernism. Since Com- 
munism emerges as an antithesis to the West, it clashes with the 
basic instincts of present Turkish thought 

How far the harassments of the rising economic aspirations will 
affect these basic spiritual, social, and economic resistances to 
Communism remains to be seen. However, it is safer to predict 
that current political, social, and economic consensus provides a 
much better chance of overcoming national frustrations than for 
succumbing to Communist embraces. Nonetheless, the Commu- 
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nists never give up. In the increasing pluralism o Turkish life 
they will seek new opportunities and will probably win more and 
more sympathizers; but their influence on the general trend of 
events in the country can not go beyond their nuisance value. 

Between 1876 and 1962, Turkey had seventeen general elec- 
tions; two in the 1876-1878 period, four in 1908-1920, and eleven 
in the Republican era, 1920-1962. Of the seventeen, eight were 
contested by more than one party. Only the 1950, 1954, and 1961 
elections Lave been accepted as entirely free from any large-scale 
and effective interference. 

By 1960, in light of this experience, Turks had concluded that 
two major deficiencies had obstructed the parliamentary process: 
lack of an effective opposition, free to exercise control over the 
incumbents; and free elections that reflected in the parliament the 
true state of the public mind. Indeed, the Constituent Assembly 
explored both issues with great care, and sought to build con- 
stitutional guarantees for them. For effective control over the gov- 
ernment in power it provided the political parties with constitu- 
tional status, setting the conditions for their unhindered operation. 

In contrast to the previous constitution's silence on this issue, 
the present document accepts parties as "the indispensable entities 
of democratic life. . . . Citizens are entitled to establish political 
parties and to join and withdraw from them pursuant to per- 
tinent rules and procedures. Political parties can be founded with- 
out prior permission and shall operate freely/' ( Article 56. ) 

Recalling that the abolition of the political opposition in the 
fifties depended on the whim of the incumbent political executive, 
the framers of the new constitution specified the reasons for which 
a party could be abolished. Article 27 states that "the statutes, 
programs, and activities of the political parties shall conform to 
the principles of a democratic and secular republic, based on hu- 
man rights and liberties, and to the fundamental principles of the 
state's territorial and national integrity. Parties failing to conform 
to these provisions shall be permanently dissolved. Political parties 
shall account for their sources of income and expenditures to tiie 
Constitutional Court." 

Furthermore, the abolition process has been placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Constitutional Court Article 27 explicitly de- 
clares that "actions in law involving the dissolution of political 
parties shall be heard by the Constitutional Court, and the verdict 
to dissolve them shall be rendered only by this court/' 
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Article 26 guarantees them freedom of expression: 'Individuals 
and political parties are entitled to avail themselves of communi- 
cation and publication facilities, including the press, which are 
owned by public corporate bodies. . . . No law shall be enacted 
which restricts freedom of information, or which aims to control 
the formation of ideas and opinions and the shaping of public 
opinion/' 

All in all, thirteen Articles of the constitution refer to the po- 
litical parties: 25, 56, 57, 79, 84, 85, 90, 92, 94, 109, 119, 120, and 
149. Every loophole permitting suppression of the opposition has 
been closed. For instance, preventing the majority party from 
denying to the opposition any influence in running the work of 
the National Assembly, Article 85 stipulates that "the provisions 
of the by-laws [of the two chambers] shall be so conceived as to 
assure to each political party group participation in the activities 
of both the legislative bodies in proportion to their size. A po- 
litical party group shall consist of at least ten members." In the 
budget committee, out of thirty seats, twenty are distributed 
among the other political parties and the independents (meaning 
the opposition Article 94). To insure elections free from politi- 
cal prejudice, Article 109 stipulates that a provisional cabinet 
shall be formed before the elections and "the council of ministers 
shall consist of members of the party groups in proportion to 
their representation in the National Assembly." 

It is the election law of April 26, 1961, however, that crowns 
the parties with such responsibilities that elective government 
becomes impossible without them. The most important innova- 
tion in the election law is the introduction of proportional rep- 
resentation to replace the majority system. The experience of the 
three previous elections, which gave the Democrats over seventy 
per cent of the seats in parliament with only about fifty per cent 
of the popular vote, had discredited the majority system. Indeed, 
under this system a party obtaining one extra vote in each of 
the sixty-three electoral districts in the country could have won 
all the parliamentary seats and left the other fifty per cent of the 
population without a single representative. The vilayet is the 
electoral unit & constituency. For instance, the Vilayet of Istan- 
bul, which stretches beyond the city limits, as the State of New 
York stretches beyond New York City, is one of the sixty-three 
constituencies. Under the previous constitution, each 40,000 peo- 
ple were entitled to one representative. The constituency of Istan- 
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bul, with its 1,600,000 people commanded thirty- nine seats. Con- 
sequently, the party that received one single vote more than the 
others won all the thirty-nine seats. 

More precisely, in the election of May, 1950, the Democrats 
had polled 4,242,381 votes out of a total of 8,869,21947 per cent 
and won 407 of the 487 seats. The Republican People's Party, 
with 3,165,092 votes, obtained only 61 seats. In 1954, the Demo- 
crats received 5,313,659 votes out of a total of 9,042,77260 per 
cent and won 504 out of 541 seats. The Republican People's 
Party with 3,193,47134 per cent scraped together only 28 
seats. In 1957, the Democrats, with 4,427,368 votes out of 9,141,784 
48 per cent got 421 out of 610 seats. The Republican People's 
Party with 3,752,861 votes 40 per cent acquired only 178 seats. 

The Constituent Assembly was aware that proportional repre- 
sentation had been the bane of democratic government in France 
and Italy, resulting in fragmentation of the vote and in wobbly 
coalitions. But too-strong governments had proved Turkey's curse, 
and the framers of the Constitution, carried by popular consensus, 
disregarded the lesson of other countries and discarded the ma- 
jority system. 

In seeking correctives to the ills of the majority system, the as- 
semblymen considered first the system of restrictive constitu- 
encies. Many favored the British and the American mode of a 
small electoral unit, like the congressional district, electing one 
representative per constituency. But after protracted discussion 
the large constituency idea prevailed, and the vilayet has re- 
mained as the electoral unit. The reasons for the choice of a 
larger constituency were truly compelling. First of all, the sparsely 
populated areas of the central plateau did not lend themselves to 
small, compact electoral units. Moreover, political parties and 
political principles were not sufficiently entrenched among the 
backcountry people to allow them to overcome local considerations 
and cast their vote on the basis of party or principle. Under a small 
electoral unit, local leaders would be elected on the basis of local 
issues and of local support, and they would be hard to harness 
behind national goals. Sure of their constituencies, neither would 
they be brought under the party discipline which is essential for 
the proper functioning of a national parliament. 

Proportional representation carried none of these disadvan- 
tages. On the contrary, it provided the national executive of the 
party with a strong hold over the local politicians, affording the 
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possibility o party discipline and providing the latitude for rising 
above local issues to national goals and objectives. And in Turkey, 
where tibe sense of social cohesion and loyalty to principle and 
organization has yet to develop, such imposed checks against 
irresponsible conduct remain of overriding importance. 

Nonetheless, the abuses of central authority have been such that 
a strong instinct prevails for curbing centralized control. This 
has found expression in Article 15 of the electoral law which 
bars the national executive of the parties from exercising full con- 
trol over the local candidates by instituting primaries. The central 
executives retain the right to determine ten per cent of the party 
candidates irrespective of the primaries. By this means the framers 
of the constitution essayed to get into parliament personalities that 
would reflect the sense of the executive. They also hoped that 
they could get into political life personalities of national stature 
who lacked local roots. 

Articles 10 and 11 of the electoral law cope with the major 
danger of proportional representation that has bogged parlia- 
mentary action wherever it prevailed: fragmentation of the na- 
tional vote among splinter parties of no consequence. According 
to these Articles, only parties that have held a national conven- 
tion and set up local organization to the borough level at fifteen 
different vilayets, and present a full list of candidates for all these 
fifteen constituencies, can participate in an election. 

Article 32 of the election law describes the operation of propor- 
tional representation. The total number of votes cast, divided by 
the total number of seats assigned to the constituency, yields the 
coefficient which, divided by the votes for each participant, gives 
the number of seats won by each party* If 300,000 votes are cast 
in Ankara and the constituency is entitled to 30 seats, the coef- 
ficient for determining the number of seats for each party is 10,000. 
Suppose the People's Party had 110,000, the Justice Party 100,000 
and the New Turkey Party 90,000 votes. The number of votes 
for each party is divided by 10,000 and the parties get 11, 10, and 
9 seats respectively. Each winning in proportion to the number of 
voters it has drawn. 

Candidates for each party are seated on the basis of their priority 
in the party's list of candidates. For instance, according to the com- 
putation above, in the People's Party list for Ankara the first 
eleven win. In the Msting of the candidatures, thus, the role of the 
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party leadership becomes determinant. Only those who figure at 
the top of the party list stand a chance to win. Hence, the system 
requires keen competition in the primaries not only for winning 
the candidacy but for a priority position on the list. This tends to 
impose on the candidate a greater sense of party responsibility, 
and on to the party members a keener scrutiny of the candidates. 

Proportional representation operates only for the lower cham- 
ber, the National Assembly. For the 150 elective Senatorial seats, 
the majority system continues to prevail. The number of Sen- 
ators for each electoral district has been determined by Law No. 
304. To eliminate the disadvantages of too large a constituency 
and too large a number of Senatorial seats, the electoral districts 
of Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir, for the purpose of Senate elections, 
have been divided into three. 

Candidates, whether as individuals or as party members, must 
make their candidacy known to the Supreme Election Board in 
Ankara or to the local Election Board thirty days before election 
day. (Article 19.) 

The law requires a minimum of thirty years of age and literacy 
in Turkish for the lower chamber (Article 8), and forty years of 
age and higher education for the Senate. (Article 5.) Otherwise, 
all citizens are qualified to run irrespective of sex, unless deprived 
of their civil rights, banned from public service, employed by a 
foreign state in an official capacity, or they have been sentenced 
to hard labor or to more than five years of imprisonment or to 
permanent exile, or convicted of theft, forgery, swindling, abuse 
of confidence, or fraudulent bankruptcy, or failed to complete 
military service. (Article 9.) Election boards approve the candi- 
datures on the basis of these requirements. The Supreme Elec- 
tion Board must announce the full list of candidates for all con- 
stituencies twenty days before election. The announcement is 
made by radio and by publication in the Official Gazette. 

After the lists are announced, withdrawal is not valid; even in 
case of death the list remains unchanged. Parties are prohibited 
joint lists, and candidates are restricted to nomination by a single 
party. Also, they must confine their candidacy to one constituency. 
(Article 20). Under the previous electoral law, party leaders such 
as Celal Bayar, Adnan Menderes, Ismet Inonii figured on top of 
their party lists in several constituencies, thereby obtaining addi- 
tional assurance of election and of exercising their prestige to 
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carry the party list. Political parties can nominate non-mem- 
bers provided they secure the nominee's written consent. (Ar- 
ticle 14) 

According to Article 2, of Electoral Law No. 316 "the National 
Assembly has 450 members." The Constituent Assembly arrived at 
this decision after prolonged debate. The previous constitution 
called for one member for every 40,000 people, which totalled 610 
seats in 1957; this was large enough, but with an annual increase 
of three per cent in the population the prospects were far worse. 
In addition to the cost, there would be decreasing manageability 
and efficiency. Comparison with other countries revealed die exag- 
geration of the Turkish situation. The United States, with 180 
million people, elected 437 Representatives; on the Turkish ratio 
this would have been 4,120. Italy, with 47 million people, had 
574; on the Turkish ratio it would be 1,175. France, with 43 mil- 
lion, elected 574 and West Germany, with 51 million, 509 members. 
On the Turkish standard they would have 1,075 and 1,275 re- 
spectively. Nevertheless, reduction to the levels of Britain and 
France would have decreased radically the chances of political 
aspirants and the Constituent Assembly compromised by cutting 
down the total figure from the previous 610 to 450 members and 
freezing it there, irrespective of the increases in population. 

Divided by 450, the last census figures will determine the 
ratio per representative. This figure divided by the number of 
inhabitants in each electoral district, will yield the number of 
representatives for each constituency. 

Unless decided otherwise, elections to the National Assembly 
are to be held every four years on the first Sunday of June. March 
30 is the beginning of the election campaign. (Article 5.) One 
third of the Senate is to be renewed every two years. By-elections 
for the National Assembly are to be held at the same time as the 
Senate elections. 

The Turkish experience showed that impartiality in the conduct 
of parliamentary elections had not always been easy or credible. 
In 1950, supervision of the whole election process by the judiciary 
had provided the first solution to this difficulty. But the elections 
of 1957 had revealed a number of weaknesses that circumvented 
judicial supervision. The new electoral law has aimed to eliminate 
these failures. It continues to rest on judicial supervision but re- 
inforces it with participation of the political parties, with rigid 
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regulations about electoral registers, ballot envelopes and boxes, 
and with heavy penalties for infractions. 

Law No. 298 endows the political parties with responsibility in 
the organization, the implementation, and supervision of elections. 
The conduct of elections is entrusted to election boards. Supreme 
authority is vested in the Supreme Election Board in Ankara. 
This operates through a provincial (vilayet) election board in each 
electoral constituency, a district election board for each adminis- 
trative district, and a ballot box committee for each ballot box. 
Each of these electoral boards is chaired by judges of the local 
courts. 

According to Article 11 of the same law, the Supreme Board 
is composed of one chairman and six members, elected from 
among the members of the Court of Cassation and the Council of 
State every four years in the first week of January. 

Article 14 invests the Supreme Election Board with the final 
verdict on all phases of the election from the validity of the 
candidatures and the electoral registers to the validity of the de- 
cisions of the constituency election boards and the election of the 
candidates. By the same article, one of the first tasks of the Board 
is the manufacture of election envelopes in which the voters must 
enclose their ballots before they drop them in the balloting box. 
The paper must be of a different color in each election and bear 
the words: "Supreme Election Board of the Republic of Turkey." 
The envelopes must be of a size different from those available 
on the market and at the Government Stationary Office. A precise 
written record of delivery of these to local election boards is re- 
quired. Suspicion of loading the ballot box in the previous elections 
has inspired this rigorous definition of the process. 

The conduct of the elections within the electoral unit, the 
vilayet, is entrusted to the provincial election board, composed 
of the three highest ranking judges in the province. The political 
parties are entitled to participate in the work of the Board by 
appointing a representative. (Articles 15, 16, 17.) 

The district election board is composed of six members chaired 
by the highest ranking judge of the area. Four of the members are 
picked by lot from among names submitted by political parties. 
The remaining two are selected from local residents by the chair- 
man, preferably from among retired people. (Article 19.) 

One of the important tasks of the district board is the election 
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of the ballot box committee, composed of one chairman and four 
members. The chairmen are drawn by lot from a list of persons 
of good repute in the area; three of the members are selected in 
the same manner from among names submitted by political 
parties and one from among members of the local council of 
elders. (Articles 22, 23.) Nevertheless, the political parties are 
permitted also to send a representative to the ballot box to follow 
balloting and the count of the votes. Box committee areas com- 
prise three hundred voters. (Article 4.) 

The ballot box committee is directed by law to provide the con- 
ditions for secrecy of the ballot It is prohibited from placing 
the ballot boxes in government buildings, military or police estab- 
lishments. It is instructed to prefer school buildings and re- 
ligious edifices. Ballot box committees are given specific instruc- 
tions to verify that the boxes are empty before voting begins. 
(Article 75-76.) 

The military and the police are prohibited from entering the 
ballot box area unless invited by the committee chairman whose 
orders they are obliged to follow if called on to remove an 
obstruction. Citizens cannot be prevented from following the 
balloting. 

The law deals in detail with every step of the voting. How the 
voter is registered by the committee, how he gets the envelope in 
which he must seal his vote, how these envelopes are opened, 
-counted and validated, and how the list of the outcome for the 
box is drawn up and announced to those present. ( Articles 86-107. ) 
The final list is signed by all members of the committee; all the 
ballots are sealed in a bag and taken to the district election board 
by the chairman and two members of the committee. Observers 
are permitted to follow them provided they obtain their own 
transportation. The district election board takes the list, making 
three receipts, one of which is given to the ballot box committee, 
one sent to the provincial election board, and one kept in its own 
records. 

The district election board draws a list of the results of the ballot 
boxes in its area and presents it to the provincial election board 
which finally computes the outcome of the election in its constitu- 
ency and announces it immediately. 

The law provides in detail for protest against the decisions of 
the election boards and the ballot box committees in all phases of 
lie election. Section Six of the law deals with such protests and 
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complaints. (Articles 110-131.) Section Seven applies itself to 
election crimes and punishments, and reads like a description 
of every conceivable election trick. (Articles 133-180.) 

Section Two (Articles 49-65) of the law is entitled "freedom 
in election propaganda." Prohibition of electioneering had been 
one of the major complaints under the previous law, and the 
Constituent Assembly aimed to prevent malpractices. Once again, 
election boards are entrusted with the supervision of the process. 
For instance, they determine the sites for open air meetings and 
draw lots among political parties for the time and the date. They 
decide the spots where election posters can be hung. The Supreme 
Election Board determines by lot the hour and the day the politi- 
cal parties are entitled to broadcast over the state network 

Article 66 prohibits the use of official vehicles by the prime 
minister, members of his cabinet and members of parliament dur- 
ing the election period. Nor are the civil servants allowed to ac- 
company members of the government and the parliament during 
this period. 

The distribution of leaflets, manifestoes, open letters, posters, 
and pamphlets must cease three days before the election date. 

To prevent the incumbent party from using the state radio net- 
work for influencing the trend of voting by premature forecasts,, 
Article 80 prohibits all broadcasting about the results of the 
election until 9:00 P.M. on election day, except that after 6:00 
P.M., news and communiques issued by the Supreme Election 
Board are permissible. The Supreme Election Board is obligated 
to announce the results of the election, the number of seats ob- 
tained by each party, and the names of the winning candidates 
by radio and the Official Gazette as soon as they become known. 

The new election law of April 4, 1961, No. 298, establishing 
the general principle that elections are held by secret, direct 
ballot sorted and counted in public (Articles 1, 2, 3), invests every 
Turk over twenty-one years of age, irrespective of sex, with the 
right to vote. Only those under arms and military cadets are 
excluded. 

In 1957, in the urban centers of Istanbul and Izmir, many citi- 
zens found themselves deprived of their vote. Their names were 
conveniently absent from the electoral registers. Part Three, Sec- 
tion One of the new election law details the procedure for the 
preparation of the election registers. In this case, too, the burden 
falls on the election boards. Each step is outlined in the law,. 
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leaving no margin for error or rigging. Political parties are em- 
powered to observe every phase of the preparation, and to ex- 
amine prepared lists any time. The lists are exhibited publicly. 
Voters are issued voting cards listing identity, address, number 
in the registry, and polling station. No one may vote without 
the voting card. (Articles 28-48.) 

The new law was put to test in the elections of October 15, 
1962. From the preparation of the electoral registers through to 
the final validating o the election it seems to have operated 
smoothly. No complaints have been raised against it. But lack of 
disapproval in this election does not necessarily imply the new 
laws are foolproof. As part of the process of life, no law can be 
perfect. Laws drawn under the stress of undigested, emotionalized 
experience are particularly prone to exaggerations that deflect 
them from their main purpose. Moreover, in October, 1961, "get- 
ting on" with the election was the main concern of the Turkish 
people. Nothing could deflect their attention to a scrutiny of the 
election process as long as it remained within the broad principles 
they had drawn. 

The results have borne out the arguments for proportional rep- 
resentation. For the National Assembly, 10,138,035 votes were 
cast The Republican People's Party, with 3,725,752 votes 36.7 
per cent of the total won 173 seats. The Justice Party, with 
3,527,435 votes 34.7 per cent picked up 158 seats. The Nation 
Party, with 1,415,390 votes 13.9 per cent obtained 65, and the 
New Turkey Party, with 1,391,934 votes 13.7 per cent won 54 
seats. In contrast, the Senate elections held on a majority basis 
revealed, once again, the weakness of the system. The valid votes 
for the Senatorial elections totalled 10,032,530. The Republican 
People's Party, with 3,734,285 votes 37.2 per cent of the total- 
scraped together 36 seats. The Justice Party, with 3,560,675 votes 
35.4 per cent won 70 seats. The New Turkey Party, with 
1,401,637 votes 13.9 per cent received 28 and the Nation Party, 
with 1,350,892 votes 13.4 per cent only 16 seats. 
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Turks identify the Republican People's Party with its emblem: 
six arrows. These represent the six basic principles of the party: 
republicanism, secularism, populism, nationalism, statism, reform- 
ism. They were officially incorporated into the party program at 
the Party National Congress in 1931, and on February 5, 1937, 
a constitutional amendment gave them legal status. Although 
subsequently they were removed from the constitution, they have 
remained the basic ideological principles around which all politi- 
cal controversy revolves. For instance, the Republicans bitterly 
complained that the Democrats had subverted secularism. Today, 
the principal debate affecting all shades of opinion ranges around 
statism, and the extent of its role in the national economy. In 
fact, these principles express the most salient features of Ataturk- 
ism; and since Ataturkism remains the axis on which Turkish 
politics turns they deserve a close scrutiny, especially as they 
affect the various party programs. 

Republicanism is the only idea of the Revolution which can- 
not be traced to the nineteenth century, and also the only one 
around which no controversy exists. The Republic was proclaimed 
on October 29, 1923. Today, to the Turks, no other form of gov- 
ernment appears conceivable, although its birth taxed all the 
influence and ingenuity of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk. 

The origins of the idea of transforming the Ottoman monarchy 
into a Republic need to be researched, but there is no doubt 
that Ataturk's drive brought it about. Ataturk has confessed that 
he had intended to replace the monarchy with a Republic from 
the first days of the War of Independence. In his famous speech, 
in which he described the history of the Revolution, referring to 
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the first constitution, which created the national government in 
Ankara in January, 1921, he stated: 

At the promulgation of the . . . law of the constitution the Mon- 
archists insisted on their demand to define the rights and preroga- 
tives of the Sultan and Caliph, while we, on our part, believed it 
to be useful to pass over the point in silence. . . . Without refer- 
ring to the Republic we began to organize the administration of 
the state according to the principles of national sovereignty. . . . 
It was necessary persistently to preach that there was no higher 
authority than the Grand National Assembly and to prove the pos- 
sibility of the country being governed without the Monarchy and 
without the Caliphate, 

Without giving the chief of state a name we had practically 
entrusted the president of the Grand National Assembly with his 
authority, and he effectively exercised it. The real president of the 
Assembly was actually its vice-president. A government existed but 
it was called the government of the Grand National Assembly. We 
abstained from adopting the cabinet system, because the monarch- 
ists would immediately have stood for the necessity of permitting 
the Sultan the use of his prerogatives. 1 

What Ataturk called the transition period lasted two years, and 
he had to go in easy strides. The monarchy was too deeply rooted 
in the cultural roots of the people. The political discredit that 
Mehmet VI, Vahdettin, had brought upon it by his abject sur- 
render to the British in order to save his throne, reflected, in the 
eyes of the populace on the person of the monarch and not the 
monarchy. The nation would easily and happily get rid of him, 
as had been done in the past, and he would be replaced by 
another Sultan, for Sultan was also Caliph, the head of Islam, 
and the people were still Muslims before being Turks. 

Ataturk shrewdly first separated the Sultanate from the Caliph- 
ate. On October 31, 1922, he confronted the parliament with a 
proposal to abolish the Sultanate and preserve the Caliphate. But 
the religious leaders balked. The two functions are inseparable, 
they argued. Springing into the argument, he recalled that both 
under the Abbasids and in Egypt the Caliphate had been held 
by a person other than the ruling monarch. 2 Islam, they retorted, 
rested on the unity of temporal and spiritual power. "Sultanate 
and power are taken by force and strength/* he thundered, "by 
force the sons of Osman grasped the Sultanate and the sover- 
eignty of the Turkish nation . . . [and now the nation] has 
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effectively taken sovereignty and Sultanate into its own hands," a 
And this will prevail even if "some heads may roll in the process/' 
he concluded. The same day, the proposal was drawn up into 
a draft law and the Assembly passed it unanimously. 

On November 17, 1922, Mehmet VI, Vahdettin, the last Sultan, 
embarked on a British man-of-war and left Istanbul. Abdulmecid, 
of the House of Osman, was elected Caliph of Islam. But the 
sense of the nation had failed to grasp the significance of the 
change. On the contrary, few spoke die word of a Republic. 
They' still envisaged a constitutional monarchy headed by the 
new Caliph. Having prepared the background, Ataturk moved 
once again with characteristic speed and decisiveness. On Octo- 
ber 28, 1923, he prepared a constitutional amendment that de- 
clared "the form of government of Turkey a Republic." On Octo- 
ber 29, he brought it before the Assembly. The debate revealed 
the wide mental reservations against change, but political manip- 
ulation gave Ataturk a quick victory. At 8:30 that evening, the 
Grand National Assembly voted Turkey a Republic, At 8:45, 
Mustafa Kemal was elected president. The Caliphate was abol- 
ished on March 3, 1923, and all members of the Ottoman house 
were banished from Turkish territory. From then on, the repub- 
lican, form has been safe from any serious threat from the mon- 
archists. 

As die years rolled on and Turkey's prestige waxed, the Re- 
public was identified with the people's new sense of national 
accomplishment. Also, republicanism came to be the expression 
o Turkey's new faith in government by ballot. Today, all parties, 
no matter where they stand in the political spectrum, genuinely 
for representative government or not, cannot conceive of any 
other form than the Republic and if they did they would hardly 
survive. 

To begin with, the new constitution commits the country to 
a republican form of government and Article 19 affirms its irrev- 
ocability: "The provision of the constitution establishing the form 
of the state as a Republic shall not be amended nor shall any 
motion, therefore be made/' 

The Republican Party program mentions it first among the six 
principles, and Article 2 says: "Our party believes that govern- 
ment should rest on the principle of the unconditional sover- 
eignty of the people. We consider the Republic title best form 
of government for our people. The Republic rests on the will of 
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the people as expressed in a multi-party system chosen by direct 
elections controlled by the judiciary." 

Article 2 of the Democratic Party program, formulated in 
1946, stated that "Our party believes the republican form of 
government to be best suited to democratic principles." 

The Justice Party program of 1961 begins with a confirmation 
of allegiance to contemporary western civilization and the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, and in apparent refusal to counte- 
nance another form of government other than republican pro- 
ceeds simply with an indirect reference to the Republic in 
Article 2, calling for a clear definition of public and individual 
rights and responsibilities consonant with the principles of "jus- 
tice, freedom, popular sovereignty and republicanism." 

The New Turkey Party program begins with a ringing dedi- 
cation to freedom and equality, an unconditional consecration 
to democracy as the guardian of individual worth and dignity. 
Article 3, by expressing unequivocal loyalty to Ataturkism, con- 
firms its attachment to republicanism. "Turkey," it declares, "can 
secure a place as a true and useful member of the progressive 
community of peoples only by remaining loyal and realizing the 
purposes of the Ataturk Revolution." 

The Nation Party's name is an abbreviation of the cumber- 
some title, Republican Peasant's Nation Party. Like the People's 
Party, it endorses republicanism in its title. Even so, the party 
program, as accepted and propagated prior to the elections of 
1961, states in Article 1 that the party "aims for an order that 
will establish and guarantee human rights. The party believes 
that this purpose can be achieved by genuine dedication to the 
principles of: a) freedom, security, equality and justice; b) pop- 
ular sovereignty and secular republicanism; c) democratic codes 
based on Western models; d) nationalism." 

The Republican People's party program lists secularism fifth 
among the six principles. But in direct contrast to republicanism, 
secularism has been the most debated and contested of the 
Ataturkist principles, and to this day it continues to arouse bitter 
controversy. 

Ottoman society was based on religion, and the Ottoman state 
was a theocracy in which church and state were inextricably 
mixed. Disengagement had already begun in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but, even so, Ataturk waged a fierce struggle to complete 
the separation. 
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To dislodge the Sultan had not been easy; the Caliphate 
proved more difficult. So deeply were its roots entrenched that 
even Mustafa Kemal's nine-point election platform of April 8, 
1923, declared the Caliphate "a lofty institution of the Muslim 
world/' 4 After the establishment of the Republic, the Caliph's 
presence began to exert a decisive influence among Ataturk's 
own followers. Rauf Orbay, Kazim Karabekir, Fuat Cebesay, his 
foremost colleagues in the War of Independence, left him on 
this issue. Ataturk foresaw the danger it would pose for the new 
state and society he was seeking to create. As long as the Caliph 
remained in his historic role as the head of Islam, reactionary 
forces would rally around him to revive the theocracy and even 
to engage Turkey in an irredentist adventure in die Muslim 
world. Again he moved with speed and decisiveness. He ad- 
dressed the Assembly on March 1, 1924, proposing to ''disengage 
Islamic faith from the condition of being a political instrument/* 
He asked for power to "unify instruction and education/' 5 

On March 3, 1923, the Assembly promulgated Laws No. 429, 
430, 431, which suppressed the ministry of religious affairs, and 
the Evkaf (religious foundations), transferred all educational in- 
stitutions to the ministry of education, and abolished the Cal- 
iphate. All members of the Ottoman dynasty were forever for- 
bidden to reside within the frontiers of Turkey. 

Recalling the occasion, Ataturk said: 

Certain persons who wrongly believed that it was necessary, for 
religious and political reasons, to maintain the Caliphate, proposed 
at the last moment . . . that I should assume the office of Caliph. 
I immediately gave a negative reply to these men. . . . Rasih 
Efendi . . . after soliciting an interview with me, made statements 
to the effect that Muslims in the countries through which he had 
been travelling demanded that I should become Caliph, and that 
the competent Muslim bodies had commissioned him to inform me 
of this desire. ... In the reply that I gave ... I said: How can 
I accept the proposals and desires of people who are governed by 
longs and emperors? . . . The orders of the Caliph must be obeyed 
and his interdictions submitted to. ... Are those who want to 
make me Caliph in a position to execute my orders? Consequently, 
would it not be ridiculous to rig me up in an illusionary role which 
has neither sense nor right of existence? 6 

Up to the abolition, the struggle had been political and di- 
rected principally against the elimination of the House of Osman* 
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Nonetheless, the resistance for the Caliphate had revealed the 
strength of the religious hierarchy and spurred Mustafa Kemal's 
urge to break the hold of clericalism and established religion 
over the nation's social and cultural life. 

On April 8, 1924, he abolished the religious courts that ad- 
ministered the code relating to family and personal matters. 
These had given the clerics a hold over the people. On No- 
vember 25, 1925, he abolished the fez, with which, exactly a 
century before, Mahmut II had replaced the turban as a sign 
of modernization, and "which had become the last symbol of 
Muslim identification. The rest of the Muslim's body might be 
Westernized, but his head remained Islamic with the tall, red, 
challenging fez proclaiming at once his refusal to conform to 
the West." 7 And in 1925, rebellion against him in the Eastern 
provinces manifested this refusal. The diminution of the official 
religious hierarchy had solved only one part of the problem. 
The different dervish orders, Muslim sects, with their convents 
and eyhs, exercised a firmer grip on the masses. In September, 
1925, all the religious orders were disbanded, their convents and 
meeting places closed, their property impounded, their prayer 
meetings and ceremonies prohibited. From anti-clericalism, Ata- 
turk began moving towards secularism. 

On February 17, 1926, the Swiss Civil Code replaced the 
Ottoman Code based on Koranic law. New penal and commercial 
laws completed the process of setting up a new basis for personal 
relationships; among other outmoded customs, polygamy became 
illegal, and women assumed equal rights. "It is our purpose to 
create completely new laws and thus to tear up the very founda- 
tion of the old legal system," said Ataturk On December 26, 
1925, the Eastern calendar, depending on the lunar month and 
dated from the Hejira, was replaced by the Gregorian calendar 
of the West. Sunday replaced Friday as the official weekly day 
of rest. On April 10, 1928, the Grand National Assembly deleted 
the article in the constitution that declared Islam "the religion 
of the Turkish state." The Republic became "a lay state, secular 
and modern in her constitution, her laws and her aspirations." 8 
On November 3, 1928, the Latin alphabet supplanted Arabic 
script, completing Turkey's disengagement from the Eastern 
world. 

In the mart of politics, Ataturk's party, the Republicans, have 
been branded as the "godless." The great man's uneducated op- 
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ponents have always criticized him for his antagonism to re- 
ligion. In truth, the rabid anti-religionism of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the atheism of the Russian, never infected Ataturkism. 
Ataturk's prime aspiration was to direct the genius of his people 
into the stream of Western civilization, from which they had 
been excluded primarily because of their narrow, persistent re- 
fusal to allow a new interpretation of orthodox Muslim dogma 
in the light of man's growing knowledge of the universe. 

Ataturk found the Islamic establishment and popular sectar- 
ianism his greatest antagonists, and directed his efforts to the 
disengagement of their hold. Ataturkist secularism, though in- 
creasingly stern toward public manifestations of piety, never 
turned anti-Islamic. In fact, in 1928 it set up a committee, un- 
der the well-known scholar Fuat Kopriilii, for reforming religion. 
The committee's recommendations to alter religious services, to 
introduce pews and music into the mosque, and to conduct 
prayers in Turkish instead of Arabic, provide an insight into the 
prevalent Ataturkist concept of Islam. It is the failure to salvage 
Islam from outmoded beliefs and practices and place it in a 
meaningful relation to the contemporary needs of the common 
man that keeps secularism controversial. 

The new constitution interprets it as "freedom to follow the 
dictates of one's conscience, to choose one's own religious faith, 
and to have one's own opinions. No person can be compelled 
to worship, or participate in religious ceremonies and rites, or to 
reveal his religious faith and belief. No person can be reproached 
for his religious faith and belief. Religious education is subject 
to the individual's own will and volition, and in the case of 
minors to that of their legally appointed guardians. No person 
is allowed to exploit and abuse religion for the purpose of po- 
litical and personal profit, or for gaining power, or even partially 
basing the fundamental social, economic, political, and legal or- 
der of the state on religious dogma. Those who violate this pro- 
hibition . . . shall be punished. ... In the case of associations 
and political parties, the former shall be permanently closed 
down by the order of authorized courts and the latter by the 
order of the Constitutional Court." (Article 19.) 

The Republican People's Party program of 1961 refers to 
secularism as a principle requiring that: 

Laws, regulations, and formalities in government affairs should em- 
anate from the necessities of contemporary civilization, the prin- 
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ciples of science, and the needs of everyday life. We believe that 
religion should be kept apart from worldly affairs and politics. Free- 
dom of conscience is a natural right. Provided they do not conflict 
with public order and morals, worship and belief should be free 
of interference. Differences in religion and sect cannot affect citi- 
zens* rights and relationships. 

The Democratic Party program drawn up in 1946 had been 
more explicit about the separation of church and state. Article 14 
of the program declared that the party understood secularism 
to mean non-interference by the state in religion, and complete 
absence of religious consideration in formulating and imple- 
menting the laws: 

Our party rejects the false interpretation of secularism as anti- 
religious, and recognizes freedom of religion as one of the sacred 
rights of humanity. The preparation by experts of a basic program 
for religious education and for the establishment of educational 
institutions for religious teachers is a necessity. The Theological 
Faculty to be established within the framework of the university 
should enjoy autonomy like similar institutions of the ministry of 
education. The use of religion for political ends, as a means for 
disturbing the love and cohesion among the citizens, and for arous- 
ing superstitious sentiments against freedom of thought, should not 
be tolerated. 

Similarly, tie Justice Party program of 1961 does not accept 
secularism as anti-religious. "A secular state does not require 
that the citizens should cut their ties with religion. Every citi- 
zen is free to worship according to the requirement of his re- 
ligion and sect." (Article 8.) 

The New Turkey Party treats the subject in a philosophical 
vein. Article 5, in a lyrical commitment to westernization, states: 

Modernization can be effected through complete reorientation, not 
only in form but in spirit as well. We consider the reliance of our 
Republic on secularism a natural consequence of a western mode 
of life that rests on science and scholarly thought, that rejects every 
material and spiritual pressure on the expression of popular sover- 
eignty . . . and believes that national goals can be attained through 
free discussion and persuasion rather than coercion. 

Article 10 of the Nation Party program accepts "the separation 
of religious and temporal affairs. The party recognizes the indi- 
vidual's right to free conscience and worship as sacred/* But 
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Article 5 perhaps better indicates the party's fundamental atti- 
tude on this issue: "The party recognizes the share of faith, 
morals, and traditions in the social order. These do not change 
often and remain beyond the influence of the state." 

On the surface, the party programs record a wide range of 
basic agreement. They all accept freedom of thought and wor- 
ship as a sacred right of the individual. They are all adamant on 
the separation of temporal from spiritual affairs. They are equally 
sensitive in keeping religion out of politics. But at the same 
time, they recognize religious education as a necessity and want 
the state to provide it, unaware of the illogic in demanding 
absolute non-interference, on the one hand, and state administra- 
tion of religious education, on the other. This is an anomaly 
which, like many of the other problems of modernization, arises 
from a failure to think the problem through to its logical con- 
clusion. 

The Turkish elite have embraced secularism with enthusiasm 
and sincerity. They have held Islamic dogmatism as practiced 
by their Ottoman ancestors responsible for the technical and 
social backwardness of their country. Opposed to its manifesta- 
tions, never to its intrinsic value as a faith, they turned their 
backs on their traditional pious practices and threw all the 
prestige of the state against the manifestations of piety. But the 
prohibition of superstition and ritual left a gap which called 
for an ethical and cultural revaluation of Islam if the inevitable 
resurrection of ancient practices was to be avoided. This they 
failed to produce. Instead, they closeted their religion in the far 
corners of the national conscience. And when, as a result of gen- 
eral liberalization, it emerged from the subconscious, it revealed 
its ancient obscurantism: vandals broke Ataturk's statue, fetishes 
replaced medicines, people sought remedy for their ailments 
in pilgrimages to sacred tombs instead of in hospitals. 

The problem today remains very much the same as yesterday: 
the development of a progressive, ethical-cultural faith re- 
sponsive to the needs of contemporary life. The controversy 
among the political parties revolves around the principles on 
which the Islam of modern Turkey will be based. At one end of 
the spectrum is the group, principally of the Nation Party, 
seeking to establish the spiritual order of Turkish society on 
traditional practices. At the other end, the thinking elite of the 
People's and the New Turkey parties seeking a reinterpretatioa 
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of Islamic values in the light of modern knowledge and life. 
They rest their hope on an enlightened religious leadership 
which tlie theological schools and the Divinity Faculties will 
develop. 

Between these two extremes is a vast mass, including the 
popular supporters of the Nation and the People's parties the 
whole cross-section of the nation, fanner and trader, peasant and 
urbanite, illiterate and educated unsure, insecure, confused 
about the place of religion in their lives, groping for it, yet 
convinced that what they reach for is not what they need. 

This mass is divided in two. On one side are those who shun 
the traditional practices and regard every innocent manifestation 
of ritual as a danger sign indicating the resurrection of the 
Caliphate, which they would forcefully repress. On the other 
side are those for whom public manifestation of piety is essential 
and should be encouraged and even enforced. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the core of the matter remains unexplored, and 
the whole controversy is confined to sterile arguments about 
public approval or disapproval of ritual and superstition. As 
such, it involves public emotion, resolving nothing; on the con- 
trary, it keeps religion as a pawn to political demagoguery. Un- 
til the genius of tie nation applies itself to find the true place 
of religion in tie spiritual life of the community, secularism 
will continue to weigh on Turkish politics within the present 
sterile boundaries. 

Nationalism, the third principle of Ataturkism, which all po- 
litical parties accept as their basic philosophy, also evokes great 
controversy, Ataturk's nationalism has served the Republic well. 
Having achieved its international objectives in the War of In- 
dependence, it kept itself free from the heady wine of foreign 
conquest. On the contrary, it succeeded in unifying the Turkish 
people behind a constructive program of domestic development. 
To this day, it remains essentially directed inward. The great 
controversies around it are socio-cultural rather than political 
and international. 

Ataturk talked constantly about the "Turkish nation/' its 
achievements in the past and its future prospects, but not to 
fire the imagination with dreams of easy conquest. From the very 
beginning, he said, "We are not men who chase fantasies and 
falsely pretend to do things of which we are not capable. , . . 
We do not serve Pan-Islamism. . . . We do not seek Pan- 
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Turanianism. . . . We are a people who seek life and inde- 
pendence." 9 His repeated calls on Turkish nationalism had twa 
objectives. First of all, he sought to awaken the common peo- 
ple to the consciousness of their true Turkish identity. In the 
twenties, millet, nation, in the mind of the common people was 
not altogether free from its traditional connotation of a religious 
community. 

Ataturk, wrestling to disengage Turkey from the Caliphate, 
from the Arabic script, was, in effect, striving to create a new 
identity for the Turkish soul. His attempts to purify the Turkish 
language, to seek the roots of the Turkish peoples in prehistory 
and identify them with the ancient autochthonous civilizations' 
of Anatolia sought to infuse the Turkish people with the self- 
respect which they needed after the uninterrupted defeats of 
the past two hundred years. 

Excepting a brief moment of aberration during the Cyprus 
crisis in the mid-fifties, Turkish nationalism has remained bereft 
of jingoism and kept its feet surprisingly solidly on the ground. 
Only the Pan-Turkists have shown an inclination towards the 
national mystique that has enslaved so many new nations, Ata- 
turk's sun-language theory, crediting the Turkish people with the 
founding of all civilization, has provided a spur for their racial 
fanaticism. For a brief time during the war, encouraged by the 
German victories over Russia, they dared to urge a union of all 
Turkish peoples extending into Central Asia. But the infection 
remained confined to a few and was quickly cured. Racialism 
is alien to the tradition and spirit of the Turks. Their Islamic 
society was a community of all peoples irrespective of their racial 
origin, and with the mixture of races that Anatolia has always 
been, distinction by race is simply impossible. 

The new constitution tries to define nationalism. The pre- 
amble proclaims that "the Turkish people are guided by the 
spirit of Turkish nationalism, which unites all individuals, be it 
in fate, pride, or distress, in a common bond as an indivisible 
whole around national consciousness." Article 2 describes the 
Republic as "a national, democratic, secular, and social state." 

Likewise all party programs deal with it. The People's Party 
defines it in Article 2 of its program as "unity of language, cul- 
ture, ideals, and fate. Our party accepts nationalism as a means 
of creating and protecting unity, and the national spirit and con- 
sciousness on which that unity of the Turkish people is based." 
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The Democratic Party program in 1946 proclaimed belief in 
a nationalism "resting on cultural and idealistic unity, the product 
of common history. Our party accepts all citizens, irrespective 
of religion and race, as Turks enjoying full citizenship rights." 

Article 11 of the Justice Party program defines its concept of 
nationalism differently. "We call nationalism the possession of 
an independent entity and personality in the amity of nations 
and we find this kind of nationalism useful in international work/* 

The New Turkey Party describes its understanding of national- 
ism in Article 4 of its program as "a rejection of divisive in- 
fluences stemming from differences in race, religion, culture, and 
local traditions." Nationalism is "an expression of spiritual co- 
hesion depending on the common consent of a people that accept 
themselves as a nation within the frame of the Turkish language 
and culture.' 7 

Article 7 of the Nation Party program accepts nationalism 
as one of the principles of the party: "The most important ele- 
ment in the concept of a nation is a kind of unity of thought 
and sentiment which constitutes the national conscience and a 
belief in a common way of life and future. In the formation of 
the national conscience the share of the unity of language is 
great. The party accepts all those who call themselves Turks as 
Turks." 

The tone in all these definitions is noteworthy: descriptive, 
philosophical, ponderous, almost matter of fact but never jubi- 
lant, exaltant, fiery. No historical and hysterical references to a 
glorious past and a militant future. No mention of religion or 
race. All agree in a "common bond/* or a "spiritual cohesion/' 
based on a common culture; with two out of the four definitions 
singling out the Turkish language as one factor in the national 

o o o o 

make-up. 

Nevertheless, since the injection of multi-party politics into 
Turkish life, the danger of associating nationalism with religion 
has asserted itself. The Turkish mind has not altogether di- 
vested itself of the traditional Ottoman concept of the nation 
as a religious community. Instinct still associates Turkishness 
with Islam. And the reactionaries have profited from this as- 
sociation in assailing the secularist base of Ataturkism. The dif- 
ferent nuances in the party programs in the description of na- 
tionalism reflect this tendency. For instance, the Justice Party 
definition of nationalism avoids reference to the Ataturkist con- 
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cept of cultural and idealistic unity. The Nation Party, emphasiz- 
ing sentiment and thought as the bonding element, leaves the 
door ajar for religion to creep in. Only the People's Party is ex- 
plicit and only the New Turkey Party refers to religious dif- 
ference as no cause of national difference. 

The fascists, the racists, who have found all other doors closed, 
have tried to edge into this reactionary trend. Calling them- 
selves Anatolians, and concealing their antagonism to die in- 
dividual-centered Western society under the cult of a "national 
Turkish civilization," they seek to define nationalism on the basis 
of religion and race. The danger resides in their appeal to the 
provincial intelligentsia, who with their narrow, unsophisticated 
outlook can become easy victims to the dogmatism, emotional- 
ism, and self-assertiveness of this new creed which promises 
them supremacy over the "mixed, degenerate, egoistic elite" of 
Istanbul, Ankara, Izmir, Adana. And the provincial intelligentsia 
have just begun to assert themselves in national affairs. 

The constructive features of Ataturkist nationalism have lately 
been diluted by these controversies, which have generated more 
heat than light. If the trend continues, the door to objective ap- 
praisal and free discussion of national problems, essential to a 
democratic society, can be closed. As Kemal Karpat points out 
in his Turkey's Politics, nationalism can then "become an ex- 
clusive, politico-cultural dogma which is confused with pa- 
triotism." Assuming an easy self-righteousness, and arrogating to 
itself all patriotic motivation, it can allow for the indiscriminate 
painting of antagonists as "subversive traitors or foreign agents 
who, in many instances, are liberals and honest intellectuals and 
see in excessive nationalism a latent danger to the very survival 
of Turkey." 

Populism started as one of the three fundamental principles 
of the People's Party. Ataturk emphasized it to stress the popular 
nature of the new state and to excite the masses to the realization 
of their role in the founding and perpetuation of the Republic. 
Addressing the National Assembly in August, 1920, he stated 
that "populism requires that power, authority, sovereignty, ad- 
ministration should be given directly to the people and should 
be kept In the hands of the people.'* 11 At the same time, he 
used it to explain the all-embracing nature of the Party, the 
Party of all tie people without respect to occupation, wealth, 
or creed. On February 17, 1923, speaking at the economic con- 
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gress at Izmir he said, "Here my listeners are farmers, artisans, 
merchants, and workers. Which of these can be the antagonists 
of the others? Who can deny that the farmer needs the artisan, 
the artisan the farmer, the farmer the merchant, and all of them 
need one another and the worker?" 12 

Indeed, equality for all was his principle tenet, denying special 
privileges to any individual or social class. This conformed to 
the traditional Ottoman concept of a community of people with- 
out any privileged social classes. It accepted division on oc- 
cupational lines with access to power depending on individual 
achievement 

Not all party programs deal with populism. For instance, the 
Justice Party remains silent on this issue. The formulators of 
the program must have assumed that allegiance to a Republic, 
based on parliamentary democracy, by its nature implied al- 
legiance to the principles of equality. They must have consid- 
ered denials of privilege to individual and class as repetitive. 
Neither has the New Turkey Party Program any reference to 
populism. 

The 1961 program of the People's Party defines populism as 
the desire to serve popular interest without discrimination of 
class, religion, or race, recognizing equality before the law for 
all. It accepts various professional and social groups, farmers 
and traders, workers and employers, as the mutually compli- 
mentary elements in Turkey's democratic society and strives to 
promote the interests of all alike. The 1961 program differs from 
the 1947 program, adding the maintenance of individual security 
and social justice as one of the goals of populism. 

The Democratic Party program of 1946 was less voluble. In 
Article 17 it said that populism means "no privileges for any 
individual or group; a government of the people, for the people 
and by the people . . . political and social equality without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, culture, or class as inseparable elements of 
a free social order." 

Similarly, the Nation Party program refuses to pronounce the 
word populism. Only Article 11 declares that "the party does 
not recognize any right, privilege, or title of nobility to any 
individual, group, or social class/' 

The reluctance of the parties to mention populism derives 
from the fact that the term has ceased to evoke any political 
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reaction. The People's Party originally raised the principle to 
associate itself with the common people. Indeed, at a time when 
the notion of popular sovereignty was still novel, the emphasis 
was necessary. But since the late forties, popular participation 
in government has come to be accepted as the natural order of 
things. In fact, during the transfer of power from the People's 
Party to the Democrats, the former with their decades of long 
incumbency seemed to stand for entrenched interests, whereas 
the Democrats appeared more representative of the people, an 
impression the Populists have not not been able to shake off 
completely. Therefore, retention of populism remains expedient 
for them but outmoded for the others. Equality, without dis- 
tinction of race, religion, or social class, also continues to pos- 
sess political validity for different reasons: From the racial point 
of view, because of the Kurds in the eastern provinces; from 
the religious point of view, because of the Shias and the Alevis 
in the southern and eastern provinces and the Christians in 
Istanbul; and finally, from the point of view of the social classes, 
because of the hereditary landlords in the southeast and the 
east 

Islam rejects social classes and social privileges, and the con- 
cept of social class has always remained repugnant to Turkish 
intellectualism. In the twentieth century, the association of the 
class structure with Communism had served to alienate the Turks 
further from Moscow, But the lack of class consciousness, es- 
sentially democratic, has had one adverse consequence. It has 
prohibited the formation of pride in labor. So much so that in 
Turkey today the workers and the lower middle classes regard 
their work as a necessary evil and look with resentment and 
envy upon wealthier people, viewing the superior's better lot not 
as liis due because of greater exertion and ability but as a 
usurpation of privileges which belong equally to them. This is 
the source of much of the anti-wealth feeling in the country. 
It is a sentiment which disturbs functional cohesion and leads 
the bureaucrat, with limited means, to view the free entre- 
preneur, with the wider latitude, as a chiseler; which causes the 
lazy, illiterate, and unenterprising farmer to regard the better- 
clad, educated, dynamic urbanite as an abuser of the ease that 
should be his. Deprived of the constructive aspect of class con- 
sciousness, and without a sense of the social usefulness of work, 
Turkish society has turned into a conglomeration of frustrated 
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and envious individuals seeking to undo each other's work and 
comforts. Nevertheless, the growth of an industrial class, the 
emergence of organized labor, aware and proud of its contribu- 
tion to the national patrimony, is already generating impulses 
which can rectify this weakness. For instance, the free entre- 
preneurs have been prompted to broadcast the usefulness of 
their functions; the civil service is organizing to educate the 
public to the importance of their contribution to society. 

Party organization on a broad inter-class basis to secure "na- 
tional independence and modernization* is rapidly becoming 
obsolete. Economic interest is pressing in as the determinant 
factor. No doubt, material interest will further embitter contro- 
versy. Nevertheless, the long range effects of grouping around 
economic and social interests are bound to be felicitous. Ending 
the present shadow-boxing among groups divided on personal 
interest, it will conduce political leaders to grope with the facts 
of economic and social life and force them to search for real 
solutions to the real problems of the country. 

Reformism, another basic tenet of Ataturkism, expressing the 
urge for modernization, continues to stand out as an ideology, 
It was enemy occupation that had sparked Ataturk and the na- 
tion to action. But liberation was only the first step of Ataturkism. 
Once free and independent, the true Revolution began, and the 
nation set out to fashion her existence in the image of the West. 
Reformism rapid revolutionary change pervaded every phase 
of Turkish life and was crowned as one of the six fundamental 
principles of the Republican People's Party. The preamble of 
the new constitution speaks of the full dedication to the reforms 
of Ataturk, and Article 153 prohibits any retrogression from 
those reforms. It said: 

No provision of this constitution shall be construed or interpreted 
as rendering unconstitutional the following reform laws which aim 
at raising Turkish society to the level of contemporary civilization 
and at safe-guarding the secular character of the Republic, which 
were in effect on the date this constitution was adopted by popular 
vote: 

1. The law on the unification of education, of March 3, 1340 
(1924), No. 430. 

2. The Hat Law, of November 25, 1341 (1925), No. 671. 

3. The law on the closing down of dervish convents, and mau- 
soleums, and the abolition of the office of keepers of tombs, and 
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the law on the abolition and prohibition of certain titles, of Novem- 
ber 30, 1341 (1925). 

4. The conduct of the act of marriage according to Article 110 
of the Civil Code of February 17, 1926, No. 743, 

5. The law concerning the adoption of international numerals, 
of May 20, 1928, No. 1288. 

6. The law concerning the adoption and application of the Turk- 
ish alphabet, of November 1, 1928, No. 1353. 

7. The law on the abolition of titles and appellations such as 
efendi, bey, paa, of November 26, 1934, No. 2590. 

8. The law concerning the prohibition against wearing certain 
garments, of December 3, 1934, No. 2596. 

Article 7 of tibie People's Party program describes reformism 
as "the liquidation of the backward order and its replacement 
with progressive civilized institutions. We are determined to 
protect the accomplished reforms with ease and to undertake 
the forward leaps contemporary civilization requires." 

The Democratic Party program, drafted in 1946, stated that 
"in view of the changing conditions in the world and in the 
country, reformism means to conform rapidly to the dynamism 
of life and to dispose of all harmful traditions." (Article 15.) 

The Justice Party program in Article 4, pronounces itself more 
categorically: 

We deny all political and social concepts that can pull our country 
back from the point of progress she has achieved. To attain the 
level of contemporary civilization, our people must pursue their 
forward march without interruption. We desire to give priority to 
reformism in all public services. We believe that the progressive 
steps necessary to bring us up to the level of the civilized commu- 
nity to which we belong are only possible within a stable and con- 
tinuous order that conforms to Turkish virtues and to the national 
structure. 

The New Turkey Party refers to die same subject in Article 3 
of its program: 

We believe that the Turkish people can take their place in the 
Western progressive community of peoples as a useful member only 
by remaining loyal to Ataturk's reforms and by applying themselves 
to the full acceptance and nationalization of these reforms. Our 
party program can be described as the interpretation, formulation, 
and expansion of Ataturkist reforms in the light of present condi- 
tions and requirements. 
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The Nation Party stands further apart The program is silent 
on reformism, Ataturk and the Revolution. Even Western civiliza- 
tion, so lyrically lauded by the other parties, fails to be men- 
tioned. Only once does the West figure in the program. Article 
1, as it cites the four fundamental principles to which the party 
vows dedication, refers to "democratic rule on the Western 
model." 

This program, as well as the 1961 election platform, confirm 
the Nation Party's status as the least enthusiastic about Ataturkist 
reforms. The least enthusiastic, since even in a pluralist Turkey 
complete denial of Ataturkism remains impossible and incon- 
ceivable. It is impossible because the constitution prohibits it, 
inconceivable because old and young have accepted many of 
the consequences of the reforms, and westernization retains its 
popular magic as the promise of a richer life. 

Nonetheless, the new notes introduced by tibe Justice and 
Nation parties are significant. The Justice Party speaks of west- 
ernization in "conformity to national structure and Turkish vir- 
tues," and the Nation Party harps on moral values. These seem- 
ingly innocent and, indeed, rational dimensions breathed into 
the ideology of Turkish reform project a basic division of views 
between two groups. There are those who remain unhesitatingly 
committed to the nationalist, secularist, positivist ideology of 
Ataturkism, and continue to accept the total supremacy of West- 
ern civilization, in the belief that Turkey's salvation lies in total 
acceptance of Western ways. Ranged against them are the groups 
that doubt the absolute worth of further Westernization and 
desire a period of stock-taking to cast future progress within a 
national mold. 

The danger lies in such a division retarding the process of 
modernization which has been successfully dissolving the dichot- 
omy in the national conscience. Those who seek the basis of 
their spiritual support in racialist nationalism or cultural Is- 
lamism simply resurrect the Young Turk idea of rationalizing 
traditional, social, or quasi-Islamic values to justify Western 
institutions and prevent the reorientation in man's relation to 
man, society, and God that modernization requires. All the con- 
troversies that range around secularism and nationalism involve 
reformism. And in the interpretation of reformism which at this 
stage in Turkey's development means the tempo of moderniza- 
tionit is the metropolitan intelligentsia that clashes with the 
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new provincial elite. For this reason reformism along with 
secularism and nationalism will wax in importance in the ideologi- 
cal conflict among the political contestants. 

The sixth major tenet of Ataturkism, statism, has since 1945 
been a principal point of electoral controversy. The same division 
between free enterprisers and state interventionists that rocked 
the first Young Turk convention in 1902 continues to divide po- 
litical parties today. The public views the Republican People's 
Party as statist, and credits the others with generous intentions 
for free enterprise. In truth, the People's Party originally had 
accepted the legacy of the free enterprisers among the Young 
Turks. Until the thirties, Ataturk seized every occasion to praise 
and encourage individual economic effort After 1930, lack of 
private capital, lack of the spirit of business enterprise, and 
dwindling agricultural prices drove him to industrialization by 
state direction and enterprise. But ten years of concentrated state 
effort in establishing the basis of the national economy expanded 
expedient statism into a national policy for the bureaucrats in 
the government. So much so, that free enterprise was inhibited 
even in the areas where newly accumulated capital could be 
operative in expanding the industrial structure. 

Beckoning opportunity in the postwar period stirred the urban 
middle classes against the statists. Their hand was strengthened 
by the farmers. The capital which had built the state industries 
had been squeezed partly out of the peasant's toil, but industry 
had failed to provide the kerosene for their lamps, the sugar 
for their coffee, the shirts and the shoes for their children. 

The constitution reflects this general reserve about the state's 
role in industry. Article 40, seeking to boost individual effort, 
begins with a categorical statement that the establishment of 
private enterprise is free and continues to assure it with the 
promise that "the state shall adopt those measures necessary 
to ensure the functioning of private enterprises in an atmosphere 
of security and stability consistent with die requirements of the 
national economy and the objectives of society." 

Nevertheless, Article 39, by recognizing the state's right to 
nationalize private enterprises where it is deemed necessary in 
the public interest, proves that though the state's role is con- 
stricted, it is not altogether eliminated. Article 41 carries the 
state's responsibility a step further, stating that "it is the duty 
of the state to encourage economic, social, and cultural develop- 
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:ment by democratic processes and for this purpose to enhance 
national savings, to give priority to those investments which 
promote public welfare, and to draw up development projects.'* 

Having lost a considerable sector of the electorate because 
of their association with statism, the Republicans have evinced a 
similar reserve in defining their statism. It is, they say, "a social 
and economic principle springing from the necessities of Turkey's 
national history. It aims for rapid economic growth to provide a 
higher standard of life with greater social justice and social se- 
curity." 

The statist practices of the Republicans in the late thirties had 
gained notoriety for stretching the state's grasp further and fur- 
ther into every phase of economic life. Article 5 of the pro- 
gram meets this criticism by drawing a definite line between 
state and free economic activity: 

We believe that the state should confine its activities exclusively to 
war and heavy industries, large power plants, the draining of 
swamps and lakes and extensive irrigation projects, coal mines, stra- 
tegic and other minerals limited in quantity, public transportation, 
postal and telephone facilities. We would allow the petroleum in- 
dustry to be operated jointly with free enterprise. Au other fields 
should be left to free enterprise and the state's duty should be to 
encourage, aid, and protect such enterprises. 

Nevertheless, the state is obligated to establish such enterprises 
as the national economy and national social conditions require and 
free enterprise has developed insufficiently or not at all. Such new 
enterprises will be determined by an Economic Council composed 
of representatives from the universities, chambers of commerce and 
industry, labor unions, and economic and financial experts. The 
decision of the Council will be publicly announced. 

The Party undertakes to provide, through laws, regulations, and 
governmental decrees, equal conditions of operation for free and 
state enterprises. 

The state does not engage in trade transactions outside of those 
undertaken to protect the producer or of transactions arising from 
activities pertaining to state industries. 

This program, in 1961, does not indicate any difference from 
the party's declared policy in 1947. 

Although the Democrats posed as the arch critics of statist ex- 
cesses, and chanted the praises of free enterprise, the Demo- 
cratic Party program in 1947 remained equally defensive about 
statism, but slightly more emphatic about free enterprise. The 
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articulate elite could not very well totally uproot the beliefs and 
practices of the previous fifteen years which, irrespective o 
their economic cost, had grafted the rudiments of an industrial 
economy on an altogether primitive set-up. "We accept statism," 
they declared, "as the obligation of the state to advance the liv- 
ing standards of the people through industrial ventures of its own 
or through the encouragement and direction of free enterprise 
and private capital" Article 43 of their program stated: 

The adjustment of free enterprise and private capital by the state 
stems from the necessity of coordinating private and public inter- 
ests. Our statism is the route paved by our economic conditions and 
requirements. 

In economic Me, free enterprise and private capital are essential. 
They must be given freedom and security and need areas of ac- 
tivity. Provided their spheres of operation are well defined, we 
believe they can and it is useful that they should work together 
in harmony, complementing each other. 

The program also requested that the areas of public enter- 
prise should be sharply delineated in advance and made public 
to provide security for private capital. The Democratic program 
departed from the traditional concept in one fundamental re- 
spect. Article 45 advocated the sale to the public of state enter- 
prises that remained outside of those activities, such as public 
utilities, expressly relegated to the state. 

The Justice Party program of 1961 plays the same tunes: 

Statism begins where private enterprise ends, and should be prac- 
ticed only under necessity. For the promotion of economic growth, 
we believe in the encouragement of foreign capital. Small property, 
small capital, small construction belong exclusively to the people. 
The construction of national roads, power, irrigation and commu- 
nication systems is primarily the duty of the state and the local 
governments. Our party is against government in industry and 
trade. 

Activities designed to advance the well-being of our country and 
raise it to the level of civilized western nations . . . should pro- 
ceed as planned by national planning councils. (Articles 6 and 7.) 

The New Turkey Party, its program states: 

Considers private enterprise as the basis and foundation of the 
economic growth effort undertaken to raise Turkey to the level of 
modern civilization. It holds the state responsible for supporting 
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this basic premise. The state's aid and support can provide to the 
economic growth efforts of free enterprise greater efficiency and 
satisfaction. In the fields of successful operation by free enterprise 
the state, instead of offering competition, should help with its mone- 
tary, financial and investment policies. (Article 9.) 

We believe that foreign capital will play a very important role 
in our economic growth. To this end, all restrictive formalities 
should be eliminated. 

To provide for rapid, steady growth and for the best use of 
scanty resources, we believe in the absolute necessity of a general 
economic plan. We do not propose to place every individual field 
of activity under the control of a central organization. We simply 
aim to coordinate and harmonize the activities of innumerable pro- 
duction units operating without any prior knowledge of each other. 
To this end, we believe in the creation of a state planning organi- 
zation attached to the prime ministry. (Article 10) 

The Nation Party program registers no great difference from 
the rest: 

We are for a free exchange economy that rests on free enterprise 
and private capital. . . . We reject all restrictions on free enter- 
prise. ... On principle, the state cannot engage in industry, agri- 
culture or trade. Consequently, state enterprises in fields in which 
free enterprise is successfully operating should be turned into pri- 
vate corporations. 

The state intervenes in areas where free enterprise lacks the 
capital and the know-how to operate but only after efforts to obtain 
foreign capital fail. . . . We approve state undertakings in ports, 
krge irrigation projects, power sources, railroads, postal services, 
telephone and cable operations, and such other projects not favored 
by private and foreign capital. 

These party programs fail to reveal any difference on statism 
even in their nuances. They all propose to aid and encourage 
free enterprise. Without exception, they circumscribe state enter- 
prises within particular fields of industrial activity, implying 
that free enterprise is basic and state effort only supplemental. 
Yet they all accept that the state will share part of the national 
effort in industry, confirming the dichotomous nature of their 
economic ideology. 

This ideological unity has proved to be wide open to different 
interpretations in practice. In 1950, the Democrats shoved the 
state enterprises to the background, boosting the free entre- 
preneurs to the forefront So deep-rooted was the impact of this 
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initial push that the resurgence of statism in the second half of 
the Democratic period failed to curb the spirit of the free entre- 
preneurs. As a result, statism has remained and will continue 
to remain the best instance of the dichotomy in the present 
Turkish set-up: an ideological acceptance of free enterprise as 
the basic form of economic activity and a practical addiction to 
statism as an accelerator of industrial growth. 

In one word, Turkish politics are fluid, for Turkish society has 
become mobile. The Revolution is reaching to the grass roots, 
and shifting to low gear for a steep climb. The horizontal group- 
ing of the parties, embracing the whole cross-section of the 
population, is gradually giving away to vertical grouping. The 
organization of a Labor Party is the first instance of this de- 
velopment. Bayar and Inonii were the last of Ataturk's genera- 
tion. The parties that they had led followed the cross-sectional, 
traditional pattern embracing all classes and occupational groups, 
aiming to represent the over-all national interest. Even in the 
Republican People's Party, a crop of young leaders are now bat- 
tling against the futility of trying to be all things to all men. 
The forthcoming years promise the creation of new groupings, 
the emergence of structural changes in the existing organizations. 
But no matter what new parties are born or how substantially 
the present ones change, republicanism, reformism, secularism, 
statism, populism, and nationalism will remain the basic issues 
on which the argument will revolve. The Turkish Revolution 
has drawn its terms of reference. It has established the limits of 
its cultural, social, political, and economic frame. 

The trajectory of the political pendulum is already fixed. The 
pendulum will swing within the fixed bounds of these principles. 
This is why Turkish society will retain its fundamental stability, 
in spite of continued convulsiveness and apparent political 
fluidity. 
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Statistically, die Turkish economy in the early sixties bears no 
relation to that of the late forties. Industrial and agricultural out- 
put have doubled. A new national network of roads crisscrosses 
the country in every direction and an assembly line of trucks and 
automobiles stacked with goods and passengers rolls between 
east and west, north and south, across new tracts of mechanized 
farmland and through medieval towns awakening to the whistle 
of industrial work-hours. The individual Turk earns twice as 
much as he did in the forties. Yet, with his new standards he 
does not consider himself better off, and mentally he is more 
worried and confused. Grim facts stare at a people and a gov- 
ernment already weighed down by many years of privation* 

The great boom of the fifties has led to the great belt-tighten- 
ing of the sixties. Ten years ago, expecting to grow into "the 
America of the Middle East," the country found itself riddled 
with debts, the national economy sagging in its agricultural and 
industrial seams. Anticipating becoming the granary of Europe> 
she had become unable to feed her own people. In 1962, she 
imported a million and a half tons of wheat, and her trade deficit 
totalled $122,000,000. In 1960, Turkish per capita income was 
the lowest in Europe, lower than Portugal or Greece. As against 
$341 for the Greeks and $270 for the Portugese, the Turks aver- 
aged totalled only $171 (1,540 liras) per person. Nor was the 
prospect for improvement sparkling. Turkey's investment in de- 
velopment continued to remain at 14 per cent of her national 
income against 22-25 per cent in Western Europe, and the Turk- 
ish population was growing much faster. 1 

Confusion about available solutions compound these grim 
prospects. The ill effects of uncoordinated, unplanned effort in 
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the fifties have stirred most of the ruling elite and the academic 
intelligentsia once again towards state direction. Socialism, con- 
sidered a disguised companion of communism until very re- 
cently, has asserted itself aggressively among these classes as the 
only viable road to economic betterment. Influential writers, 
parliamentarians and academicians back it. A politically con- 
scious and active labor movement has embraced it. The secular 
intelligentsia, for the first time since the fifties, finds its laissez- 
faire philosophy and laissez-faire ways under coordinated po- 
litical and intellectual fire. The prospective road to national af- 
fluence is now definitely divided. 

True, the ruling elite, the civil administrators, had already lost 
their monopoly over economic policy in the late forties. The free 
entrepreneur who had established the intellectual prevalence of 
his creed, was still in practice forced to mutual accommodation 
with statism, and these two policy-formulating groups in the 
economy had managed to travel the same road. But now intel- 
lectual division threatens to develop into a political parting of 
the ways. 

The men of the free professions, recalling the discriminations 
and pressures of a government "dedicated to free enterprise," 
shudder to think of a socialist regime. Listening to a parliament 
debating the unpatriotic evasion of taxes **by the free entre- 
preneurs" and the illegal accumulation of wealth by "black 
marketing and influence peddling," they view tomorrow with 
trepidation. 

This division in economic philosophy between the statists, the 
socialists, and the free enterprisers further aggravates the popu- 
lar mistrust in the national economy. In the fifties, rampant in- 
flation, pushing the cost of living index from 100 in 1948 to 236 
in 1961, 2 had eliminated the benefits of higher wages; a sporadic 
lack of raw materials and spare parts had prohibited the manu- 
facturer from profiting by the enlarged market; unrealistic price 
ceilings had subjected the businessman to unpredictable uncer- 
tainties, undermining the morale of all sectors, infecting their 
confidence in government, in each other, in the future. 

Nonetheless, this sad plight has produced one salutory by- 
product. Destroying all romantic illusions about national po- 
tentials, it has opened the people's eyes to their economic weak- 
ness. Every sector of Turkish society has become concerned with 
economic facts. Probably for the first time in its history the na- 
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tion has developed a keen sense of economic data. Today, eco- 
nomic realities speak not in political deinogoguery but in figures. 
Diagnosis is the first step to cure. 

Future prospects are now weighed in the light of these facts: 
of the country's 767,119 square miles, 17.4 per cent are unproduc- 
tive. Forests cover 13.3 per cent. Pastures and meadows take 
another huge slice, 44.7 per cent, and gardens and vineyards 
grace only 2.2 per cent. Field crops grow on 22.4 per cent. Since 
1923, vast tracts of new land have been brought under cultiva- 
tion, but at the risk of erosion. (Harvey Oakes, in a survey of 
Turkey's soils, published by the Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations in 1957, has estimated that of the ap- 
proximately 22 million hectares under cultivation only 16.4 mil- 
lion are immune from danger of erosion. ) 

The new lands have decreased inhabitants per square arable 
mile from approximately 170 in 1927 to 80 in 1954, bringing the 
average number of Turks on one square mile of arable land to 
the same level as that of the French. But the climate and soil 
conditions of the greater portion of the cultivable land in Turkey 
are radically different from the rain-soaked, heavy-loamed French 
plains. Only comparatively narrow strips along the Mediter- 
ranian and the Black Sea coast are suitable for intensive cultiva- 
tion. The endless, treeless stretches of the central plateau are 
frozen into solid rock in winter and crack with thirst in summer. 
Thirty per cent remains fallow to gather moisture for a single 
crop every two years. In the 1934-1938 period, an average of 
27,000 square kilometers remained fallow annually out of a total 
cultivated area of 90,000 square kilometers. In 1955, out of a total 
cultivated area 210,000 square kilometers, 140,000 yielded a crop. 
To raise this land above subsistence level requires heavy invest- 
ment in machinery, irrigation and fertilizers. Even under opti- 
mum conditions it must remain limited to cereals and animal 
husbandry, and fodder cultivation. 

The population is exploding. The Republic started with an 
estimated 12,500,000 souls in 1923. Today, she must take care of 
29,000,000 people. Until yesterday, she was proud of an increas- 
ing population, boasting that when she drained the swamps and 
eradicated malaria, death rates decreased from 2.40 per cent in 
the thirties to 1.09 in the fifties, and when she had spread medi- 
cal facilities to the countryside, infant mortality downed by 
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half, from 15.0 to 7.5 per cent. But today she recognizes that a 
record increase in population of 3 per cent a year simply nibbles 
away all the new saplings the older generations try so hard to 
grow. 

Increasing population has not only encroached on marginal 
land but it has also kept the average farm uneconomically small. 
Of Turkey's rural families, 94 per cent farm. Of these, 73 per 
cent are total and 21 per cent partial owners of the land they 
cultivate. But the land that they own cannot, in the main, provide 
for more than primitive subsistence; the farms are too small for 
mechanization. Very often, they lie scattered in small strips in 
all the four corners of the village, further complicating the prob- 
lem of effective tillage. In 1960, the average holding remained 
7.7 hectares as against 40 hectares in the United States. 

Land reform has failed to face this problem realistically. Un- 
der the Land Law of 1947, millions of hectares have been dis- 
tributed to landless farmers. Socially commendable and politi- 
cally expedient, the distribution has aggravated the problem by 
adding to the number of uneconomic holdings. It has only 
brought state-owned grazing land under private cultivation, in- 
creasing marginal producers as well as marginal land. For in- 
stance, since 1948 milk production has declined by 13 per cent 
and butter by 25 per cent. Nor has the increase been encourag- 
ing in cereals in spite of vastly increased acreage. In the 1953-57 
period, Turkish grain production continued one third of the per 
hectare production in Europe. The marginal land and the mar- 
ginal producer have kept average productivity low. 8 

Land reform, also, shares part ojf the responsibility for keeping 
people on the land. In the fifties, new industries in Eskisehir, 
Adana, Izmir, Sivas, and Ankara began to attract farm hands 
eager for the amenities of urban life. The tractor and the com- 
bine also sent a few unemployed field hands to the cities. But 
the influx failed to develop into an exodus from the farm. Urban 
population in three decades rose from 25.1 per cent to 28.5 per 
cent, and 70 per cent of the Turks remained attached to the 
land. Idle almost half of the time, they contribute only 42.6-47.7 
per cent of the gross national product a contribution further 
minimized by the hazards of nature. An adverse harvest in 1954 
caused a 12 per cent decline in the gross national product. With 
800,000 new Turks every year to feed and to clothe, later to 
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educate and find work for, the country has reached a point which 
requires a more intense utilization of this seventy per cent of 
her population. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
in its 1959 report on Turkey states: 

At the present time, the greater part of the population growth re- 
mains in the villages. Each year the number of persons entering the 
age of employment in the villages increases by several hundreds 
of thousands. This additional manpower can scarcely bring any 
advantage to traditional agriculture in Turkey. On the contrary, it 
increases the danger that land which should not be ploughed, will, 
nevertheless, be brought under the plough, that the subdivision of 
land will increase, that the steppe will be even more overgrazed by 
the cattle it acquires and that the destruction of forests by fire to 
obtain further pasture land will go on. The use of this unused man- 
power to create the water, soil and forestry improvements on which 
Turkey's further development depends, and also in accelerating 
industrial development, is therefore an indispensable component of 
any programs at overcoming Turkey's critical situation. 

Statistical evidence without relation to population growth and 
the rising aspirations of the common man is, of course, emi- 
nently misleading. In the 1934-1938 period, Turkey produced 
6,802,300 tons of cereals such as wheat, barley and oats; 3,249,000 
tons of pulses such as beans, peas, lentils; and 1,161,000 tons of 
industrial plants such as tobacco, cotton, sesame, sunflowers. In 
1960, the cereal production had advanced to 15,847,000 tons, 
pulses to 6,324,000 tons and industrial plants to 6,988,400. In every 
field, production had more than doubled. In industrial plants 
tibe increase was almost sixfold. In the meantime, the area under 
cultivation has increased from 6,338,000 hectares to 12,892,000 
for cereals, from 415,200 hectares to 564,000 for pulses, and from 
587,300 hectares to 2,270,000 for industrial plants. Cultivated land 
has advanced from a total of 7,341,000 hectares in 1934-1938 to 
14,556,000 hectares in 1960. Since 1948, cereal production has in- 
creased by 71 per cent, pulses by 61 per cent and industrial plants 
by 83 per cent. But 80 to 90 per cent of these advances were ob- 
tained between 1948 and 1955. The advance has now practically 
halted. r J 

According to a study by the Agricultural Technical Assistance 
Group of the American Embassy in Ankara, published in April, 
1960, increases in production have been principally due to ex- 
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pansion in cultivated area, new roads, favorable prices, and 
population growth. Only 7 per cent of the increase has arisen 
out of improved practices, better seeding, irrigation, mechaniza- 
tion and the use of fertilizers. Turkish agricultural improvement 
and intensification lags far behind European standards. For in- 
stance, in the 1953-1957 period, France used 105 kilograms of 
fertilizer per tillable hectare, Greece 27, and Turkey only 0.8 
kilograms. 

On the surface, agricultural mechanization statistics are spec- 
tacular. The number of tractors has increased from 6,281 in 1950 
to 43,727 in 1956, declining to 42,136 in 1960. But only 12 per cent 
of the grain area is under mechanized cultivation, although this 
is the most important sector of Turkish agriculture, taking over 
80 per cent of the total cultivated area and requiring more timely 
tillage and seeding than any other crop because of the Anatolian 
plateau. In 1960, tractor cultivation was applied on 3,160,000 
hectares, as against 80,000 in 1950. But in spite of this great 
advance in mechanization, productivity failed to improve. The 
yield per hectare in cereals, 942 tons in 1950, was only 1170 in 
1960. 

According to the 1950 report of an economic mission of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, in grow- 
ing cereals, a minimum of 200 to 300 hectares is necessary for the 
economic operation of a tractor. In 1950 there were 6,182 farms 
larger than 100 hectares. Only 8,000 tractors would have been 
the economic optimum for the country even allowing for coopera- 
tive use. Vastly expanded credits and liberal import policies 
boosted the number of tractors to over forty thousand in a few 
years. Many of them still represent unpaid debts to the Agricul- 
tural Bank. They also make up a substantial part of the country's 
foreign debt. Their usefulness in raising the cultivation of indus- 
trial plants such as cotton has been marred by the additional 
burden they have placed on the national economy. According to 
the calculations of the American mission mentioned above, mech- 
anization at the present level costs Turkey forty million dollars 
annually: fifteen million for spare parts and replacements, twenty- 
five million for fuel. Increased production from mechanization 
hardly adds forty million to Turkey's earnings from exports to 
meet these additional imports. 

Another aspect of the problem is revealed by the FAO in its 
1959 report on Turkey: 
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It is unfortunate that together with more than 40,000 tractors im- 
ported into Turkey, the apparatus that had been introduced for the 
cultivation of soil, at the time of import, had already been recog- 
nized as obsolete because of its unsuitability to dry farming in the 
country of origin: the United States and Canada. In the arid regions 
of these countries other implements are being used: namely the 
heavy duty cultivator and/or the Graham plough or chisel type, 
which burrows the soil thoroughly but does not turn it. 

The FAO suggests that out of 2,500,000 farm families in Turkey, 
more than a million still use the immemorial wooden plough. In 
1952, there were only 854,000 iron ploughs in die country. At the 
same time, most peasant families still use cattle and oxen as draft 
animals. There are a million horses as against 12 million cattle 
and oxen, which are totally inadequate as draft animals. This 
feeble source of power, and the wooden plough must be replaced, 
first and foremost. 

In the first thirty years of the Republic, development projects 
were concentrated on industry. Ataturk and his associates, al- 
though ever aware of the peasant's economic interests, sought to 
raise national living standards by building new industries. The de- 
pressed prices of agricultural products in the thirties encouraged 
their excessive concentration on industrial growth. Turkey's lim- 
ited resources of capital and organizational know-how were de- 
nied to agriculture, which remained primitive and undeveloped. 
After 1948, the trend began to change, and in the fifties the sins 
of omission in the thirties were more than amply redeemed by the 
sins of commission. 

This statement from the Finance Minister's Budget Speech on 
February 19, 1958 reflects their general attitude: 

Agricultural activities hold a distinct importance in the economic 
structure of the country. Agriculture is the largest sector of produc- 
tion. A major portion of our population is engaged in it, and agri- 
cultural products constitute a large percentage of our foreign trade. 
Appropriations requested for agricultural activities amount to 592 
million liras in the 1958 budget: 163 million for current expendi- 
tures and 428 million for investment expenditures. This figure ex- 
ceeds the amount allocated in 1957 by 60 million liras or 11.4 per 
cent and that allocated in 1950 by 496 million or 519.5 per cent 

Indeed, the allocation to agriculture in 1958 totalled slightly more 
than ten per cent of the total expenditures of that year. The same 
policy had prevailed year after year, larger and larger sums for 
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pest control and better seeds being supplemented by price sup- 
ports, subsidies, generous agricultural credits. 

After 1950, agricultural development received the top priority 
in the allocation of public investment resources. But it failed to 
provide the increased productivity to which it should have been 
directed. Instead of releasing additional goods for export, it ex- 
panded the domestic market for these goods, limiting exports. 
For instance, the subsidized farmers consumed all the citrus fruits 
that were cultivated for shipment abroad. 

In 1951, the International Bank Mission 4 had been disturbed 
by the paucity of agricultural credits but warned against their 
extension before the farmer had been educated to their productive 
use by an Extension Service. But the general tendency in Turkey 
to minimize the human element, and to expect material factors to 
operate automatically, prevailed. Generous agricultural credits 
were supplied without the indispensable concomitant: education 
for increased productivity. Naturally, they were squandered either 
in over-capitalization such as the purchase of uneconomic tractors, 
or radios, new clothes, furniture items unrelated to increases 
in the output of the farm. 

The mission, pointing to ignorant farmers who sold the better 
seed offered by the government, had stated that the farmer's 
"major problem is to learn and apply new production techniques. 
This can best be accomplished through the work of the research 
extension services, improved credit policies, and where necessary, 
direct subsidies for improving farm practices." But the necessity 
for developing human resources first if material resources are to 
be effectively utilized still remains unrecognized, in spite of ten 
years of adverse experience in stagnant production due to the 
lack of improved methods and practices. 

The same economic mission had reported that 'Turkish live- 
stock is deficient in quality rather than in quantity. Until recently, 
very little attention has been given to the improvement of the 
livestock by selection, breeding and better feeding. . . . Farm 
horses are small and ill-suited for draft purposes. Cattle have not 
been selected and bred for milk or beef production. Milk yields 
are exceptionally low and beef is of poor quality. The native fat- 
tailed sheep produce a coarse and low-quality wool.** 

Between 1945 and 1960 the number of animals has increased 
from 53,081,000 to 76,110,090 head. Yet pastures decreased from 
32 million hectares to 23.1 million hectares, limiting feeding area 
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per animal by fifty per cent. The pressure of increasing animal 
population on available pasture has become even greater than 
the increasing pressure of population on arable area. Naturally, 
these advances in quantity have been at the expense of quality. 
Between 1955 and I960, a 16 per cent increase in the number of 
animals has yielded only a 5 per cent increase in meat. Turkish 
animals yielded only one-fifth of the average in Europe. 
The FAO report, commenting on overgrazing, states: 

During the summer the animals are forced to consume the existing 
plants down to their very roots. Whereas the steppe used to turn 
green twice a year, in spring and in autumn, it is now nearly im- 
possible, in autumn, to describe the steppe as green even if abun- 
dant rain does fall. Grazing animals are so seriously underfed that 
it is surprising that they stay alive, let alone produce products use- 
ful to man. ... As in the case of the overextension of the area 
of cultivation, the overcrowded grazing of lands is causing erosion 
at an alarming rate . . . the constant feeding and trampling of 
huge flocks of sheeps and goats are fast turning the pastures into 
stony deserts. 

In the meantime, the government has continued to allow pre- 
cious protein-rich seed cake, extracted by the extensive vegetable 
oil industry, to be exported to Denmark when Turkish cattle 
barely eke out a skinny existence on the overgrazed, eroded pas- 
tures. Also, increases in the animal population have continued 
to favor goats and sheep, aggravating depletion. While goats 
increased by 50 per cent between 1938 and 1960, cattle multiplied 
by only 20 per cent. 

According to the FAO report: 

Turkey shows tibe world's largest number of goats per acreage. The 
number of goats in Turkey rose from 13.7 goats per square kilo- 
meter in the thirties to 121.1 goats in 1955-56. Spain and Yugo- 
slavia suffered similarly for centuries under the goat plague. But in 
Spain the number of goats decreased from 12.3 to 6.7 million, and 
in Yugoslavia from 7.3 to 4 million. The reduction of goats in Tur- 
key to present-day figures per square kilometer in Yugoslavia would 
mean that 90 per cent of Turkey's goats would have to vanish 
with the exception of Angora goats, the valuable mohair of which 
is an important item in Turkey's balance of trade. 

This reduction should begin with sheep and goats "in the over- 
grazed dry hilly areas and devastated woods, major irrigation 
projects would have to be carried out in plains suitable for irriga- 
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tion and a considerable share of their irrigation water would have 
to be used for producing forage crops. . . . Turkey's require- 
ments for meat and milk as well as for bread can be secured only 
if this most important, fortunately very ample, reserve, namely 
irrigation water, is fully utilized." 

Water has been one of the principal evils of Turkish farming. 
Undependable, scant rainfall turns, every so often, almost 90 
per cent of the arable land into semi-arid steppe. The wheat belt 
of Central Anatolia, especially, is an area of marginal rainfall. 
An erratic climate, extracting heavy toll, has dulled the farmer's 
faith in progress. Extreme dependence on weather has swung 
Turkey from famine to overabundance within three seasons. For- 
tunately, however, the country possesses the potential for turning 
this weakness into a blessing. The Seyhan and Ceyhan rivers in 
the Adana area in the south, the Tigris and Euphrates in the 
Diyarbaker area in the east, Sakarya and Kizilirmak in the north, 
and Gediz and the Menderes in the west, roaring in anger in 
winter and spring, can, if properly dammed, provide the life juice 
of Turkish agriculture during the blue, dry months of spring and 
summer. 

In the last fifteen years the nation and its government have 
shown a keen awareness of the country's water resources. The 
greater portion of the agricultural investment has been diverted 
to water projects. Turkish budgetary expenses between 1950-1958 
total 1,555 million liras for dams and other related water works. 
The Seyhan Dam in Adana, the Sariyar around Ankara, the 
Sakarya further north and the Gediz in western Turkey have 
tamed the major rivers, drained vast marsh lands, and will provide 
water for 5,500 square kilometers. True, hydroelectric power has 
been a major inducement for their construction. But now the irri- 
gation systems are gradually developing and liberating thousands 
of farmers from helpless dependence on the whims of nature. 

International economists have disputed the wisdom of diverting 
such relatively huge sums from scant resources to a few large 
projects. The International Bank Mission recommended small 
scale irrigation based on earthen dams or water from underground 
resources. Although exact estimates of potential returns of the 
investment are not possible, according to these experts selective 
investment on smaller projects may very well produce larger 
yields. But these calculations omit the human factor. Smaller 
projects involve many more hands and a larger spread of know- 
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hows on the national carpet, which is not there. ( In fact, even the 
larger projects have not been fully utilized partly because of a lack 
of men versed in irrigation techniques.) For this reason, larger 
projects, calling for concentration of all available technological 
resources on selected spots are more practical. Furthermore, a 
large project has to be successful whereas small projects could 
easily squander the scant sums allocated to them without getting 
national attention. 

In spite of these great efforts, less than 10 per cent of the culti- 
vated land, aproximately 2,000,000 hectares, is irrigated. But even 
these sparse facilities have not been fully utilized. Furthermore, 
J. E. Christiansen reporting on the Mediterranean Development 
Project to the FAO, 5 has shown that "detrimental changes that 
have occurred in the soil as a result of inadequate drainage and 
salinization have, also, discouraged farmers from changing from 
dry land practices to irrigation farming. Farmers have noted that 
after a farm has been under irrigation for a few years the soil often 
becomes less productive. . . . One of the reasons ... is that a 
desirable crop rotation plan has not been developed." 

The experts of the FAO prove that getting water to the thirsting 
soil is only one aspect of the problem. "The farmer must be thor- 
oughly trained in modern irrigation techniques and all other 
aspects of the management of an irrigated farm, taught to use 
optimum quantities of fertilizers, productive varieties and other 
aids to efficient production. The crop he plants must not be 
selected according to what he used to grow." 

If the fanner is educated properly to utilize modern farming 
techniques, the FAO experts estimated that to provide for the 
increasing population, with a modest improvement in the diet, 
and at the same time increase exports, Turkey needs to expand 
irrigated land by 25 million hectares in the next twenty-five years. 
This would require an annual investment of 900 million liras 
an amount outside the present range of the Turkish budget, which 
averages 7 billion liras annual expenditures, of which more than 
a quarter must be allocated to military defense. With industry 
and education requiring equally pressing outlays, and agricultural 
improvement demanding further investment in seed improvement 
and fertilizers, what is Turkey to do? 

As early as 1939, Professor Christiansen-Wanger and Roman 
Jason observed that 30 per cent of the wheat harvest was ruined 
annually by plant pests because the seed used was infected with 
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smut fungus for which there was an easy remedy in machine 
cleaning and disinfecting the seed prior to seeding. But G. E. 
Brandow, in his "Agricultural Development in Turkey," reports 
that only 30 per cent of the seed used was improved and cleaned 
in 1953, Since the thirties, the improved seed sown had advanced 
from 5 per cent to 21 per cent of the total and 9 per cent was 
cleaned, yet, this made up a total of only 30 per cent, 70 per cent 
of the seeds remaining unimproved and pest infected. 
f H. C. Fritz Baade, in his study, 7 reported that "hard-wheat ex- 
ported during Turkey's major grain export years in no way came 
up to the quality requirements of the customers, as was learned 
at talks with Hamburg's biggest grain farms." The state research 
farms have produced varieties of wheat which increase production 
by 17 per cent. But the distribution of this improved seed remains 
very limited. Since increased yield from improved and cleaned 
seed requires the smallest investment 0.17 units of invested capi- 
tal yielding 1 unit of increased annual output further intensifi- 
cation of effort in this area is required. 

According to the United Operations Mission Report of April, 
1960, major irrigation requires 7 units of capital to increase one 
unit of product With fertilizers, for one unit of increased product 
only .5 units of capital are necessary. Consequently investment 
in fertilizers and seed improvement demands top priority. Yet 
Turkey remains at the bottom of the list in the use of fertilizer 
per tillable hectare; France utilized 105, Italy 55, Greece 27, and 
Turkey only 0.8 kilograms. Since 1952, total consumption has 
doubled, but even this limited advance is erratic. For instance, in 
1956 total usage rose to 143,000 tons, but in 1957 it declined to 
70,000 tons. 

According to a 1953 estimate by G. E. Brandow, 8 for every 
cent invested in fertilizers the farmer gets two cents. On the 
basis of a price of 20 to 21 kurus per kilo of superphosphate, the 
farmers had to use four liras worth of the material for a hectare 
of wheat. The increased yield provided 8.40 liras, a net profit of 
over 100 per cent. 

The FAO estimates that Turkey could never fertilize all of her 
arable and pasture land. This would require two million tons of 
twenty per cent phosphates and an equal amount of nitrogenous 
fertilizers. Both are totally beyond her means, deprived by nature, 
as she is, from the raw materials necessary for the production of 
these items. For instance, she lacks the necessary energy for the 
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production of hydrogen gas, a basic ingredient in the synthesis of 
ammonia. For superphosphates, both crude phosphate and sul- 
phuric acid are in short supply. 

The ministry of agriculture expects 60,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid from Murgul copper ore, which would produce 100,000 tons 
of superphosphate a modest contribution to a gigantic need. 
The nitrogen plant at Kutahya, with a capacity of 100,000 tons 
of twenty per cent nitrogenous fertilizer, would meet only one- 
tenth of the total need of the irrigated land alone. Indeed, for 
optimum results from limited resources, Turkey must apply fer- 
tilizers at points of optimum return. The FAO insists that aside 
from experimentation to determine the timing and method of 
application of the fertilizer, the over-all area of application must 
be confined to irrigated land to avoid haphazard waste of very 
limited means. "Since closing the gap in Turkey's balance of food 
will be possible only through irrigation expanding it to 4 million 
hectares and sufficient crop yields obtainable only by the ample 
use of commercial fertilizers .... the creation of fertilizer fac- 
tories . . . must be given a high degree of priority in the invest- 
ment program/' declare the FAO experts. 

Erosion is a major catastrophe threatening the country. In 1959 
the FAO estimated that 70,000,000 hectares of land was under 
erosion. Overgrazing, improper cultivation, deforestation have 
quickened the process, with nature providing a helping hand. The 
terrain is hilly and mountainous; 83 per cent of the area is taken 
by slopes steeper than 8 per cent. Erosion is inevitable unless 
these fields are terraced or covered by continuous vegetation. 

Torrential rains in the winter and spring do not only carry away 
the fertile topsoil but, also, constitute a danger to the new dams 
built to harness the scant water supply for hydro-electric power 
and irrigation, because of silt and stones which threaten to fill 
them. According to the FAO experts: 

The Cubuk Dam in Ankara has already lost a substantial part of 
its original capacity through siltation. Many other small dams, 
planned or in construction round the periphery of the Central 
Anatolian plateau, are given ... an expected life of no more than 
20 to 25 years. ... A total sum of 90,000 million liras serves to 
illustrate the order of the capital investment needed to cure the 
lands of Turkey of the disease of soil erosion. So vast an under- 
taking cannot be done in a short time and for completion would 
require a century at least of concentrated effort Even so, this would 
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mean an average annual investment o about 900 million liras 
a charge of 36 liras per head of the population against the national 
income. 

Also, the bleak, barren, sterile hills of the central plateau stand 
out as reminders of the danger that confronts the nation if de- 
forestation continues at the present pace. Over 9 million people 
live in villages in forests or within 10 kilometers of the forest. The 
law gives them the right to take their domestic timber and fire- 
wood and to pasture their flocks. In 1950, the total forest area 
was estimated at 10.6 million hectares ( 13.7 per cent of the total 
land), practically 99 per cent of which was state owned. But 
Turkish forest experts fear that increasing livestock and clearance 
for agricultural purposes has drastically reduced forested area, 
increasing erosion and waste of water resources. Since 1924, 
5,290,440 hectares (55 per cent of the total forest area) have been 
placed under forest management. This management every year 
takes over 375,000 new hectares. At this rate, another 15-20 years 
are needed to bring the whole forest area under organized man- 
agement. 

The key to the problem is the limitation of the usage rights. 
Progress in conservation and restoration has lagged because of a 
lack of adequate alternatives for the rights of usage. Forestry, 
too, requires large investment funds, especially for the alterna- 
tives to usage rights which lie in the resettlement of forest families 
in irrigated and other areas. Also, funds are needed for forest 
roads. By the end of the century, 100,000 kilometers of new roads 
leading to the forest regions must be completed. 

The FAO experts suggest the following changes in the infra- 
structure of Turkey's economy necessary to free her from the 
present grave crisis: 

(a) Reducing arable land by approximately four million hectares 
and turning these back into productive pastures, applying 
ample phosphate fertilizer and terracing the major part of this 
land. 

(b) Decreasing the number of grazing cattle by approximately 
one-third. Supplying the country with meat, and in addition 
producing an exportable surplus in livestock or meat, will be 
possible only if meat production per slaughtered animal is 
double the amount of present day production. This can be 
achieved only if a considerable part of the land under irriga- 
tion is used for the production of feed crops. 
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(c) Abolition of practically all goats, so particularly detrimental to 
the productive substance of the pastures and woods. 

(d) Full use of irrigation water available in rivers or subsoil re- 
serves by setting up a modern distribution network for this 
water. Temporary expropriation of the land scheduled for irri- 
gation and its preparation for modern irrigation through the 
large-scale use of machines. The drainage system to function 
properly in all irrigation areas where this is necessary. 

(e) Effective measures of erosion control. 

(f) Opening up of forest areas by building roads. 9 

The total annual investment to obtain these results would 
amount to 250-300 million dollars; 150 million of which would be 
needed for irrigation, and 20 million for conservation. This is 
2,700 million liras, out of an annual budget of 7,000 million. 

The report concludes: "Turkey is quite definitely involved in 
a state of national emergency. The seventy of this state of emer- 
gency will from year to year become more apparent. Many of the 
measures to be taken will almost certainly be unpopular. Only if 
long-term, well planned foreign aid is coupled with a complete 
mobilization of the vast material and spiritual energies doubt- 
lessly inherent in the Turkish people, can this task be achieved/* 

With respect to the mobilization of the material energies of 
the nation, the FAO experts suggest stirring into action the dor- 
mant labor in the villages, Turkey's most important reserve. 
The Turkish villagers represent "2 million male work-years of 
under exploited manpower. This is swollen by 200,000 male 
workers every year, who increase the danger of marginal cultiva- 
tion, of sub-division of farms, of overgrazing, of destruction of 
forests by fire to obtain new land. "The use of this unused man- 
power to create the water, soil, and forestry improvements, and 
accelerate industrial development, is an indispensable component 
of any program for overcoming the country's critical situation/* 

Obviously, increased industrialization by absorbing unused 
farm labor provides the natural solution. But in Turkey, new 
industrial plants cannot drain this surplus labor from the farm at 
the pace the emergency requires. Voluntary, unpaid work by the 
idle farmer, Utopian anywhere, remains altogether impractical in 
Turkey, with farmers traditionally addicted to improvement by 
government measures. The FAO experts suggest the introduction 
of a compulsory labor service. Since military service is accepted 
as a national duty, they wisely propose to extend it from two to 
three years, requiring half this time to be spent in civilian con- 
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struction. They also suggest calling up the "reserve" groups, com- 
posed of older people, during the periods of rural idleness. 

The human factor demands priority from another angle, too. 
Intensive agriculture, irrigation, fertilizers, better seeds, pest con- 
trol all hinge on the farmer's technological know-how. Not only 
his willingness to use modern techniques and implements but his 
ability to use them efficiently and effectively is important. To run 
a tractor has proved an easy job but to run it to suit the soil, 
and to run it not for a season or two but steadily until it more 
than amortizes itself, remains to be learned. To raise new produce 
in order to avoid fatal dependence on a single crop, to calculate 
the difference in yield per acre between animal husbandry and 
cereals, these require much more extensive training and leader- 
ship than is available to the Turkish peasant today. 

In the final analysis, the individual farmer is his own master, 
and only his knowledge and willingness can raise him from his 
present primitive technology and subsistence leveL Mobility, re- 
inforced by the radio, the newspaper, and the movies, has stirred 
his willingness. But knowledge must be provided by the state 
through Ae extension services and adult education, as well as 
through the proper training of rural youth. 

Indeed, all these physical problems depend ultimately on the 
human factor. Turkish agriculture can meet these challenges if 
the nation accepts their human dimension and applies itself to 
them with urgency. The FAO suggestion of putting the agricul- 
tural population to work during the idle months has great merits. 
For a people used to devoting part of early adult life to the service 
of the country it is not a totally alien concept. The Turks through 
the course of their history have shown an infinite capacity for 
self-sacrifice. National distress has always evoked the utmost 
effort and pain. But free from a sense of emergency they have 
shown an equally great capacity for national diversion. It is the 
task of leadership to impress upon them the emergency in their 
agricultural affairs, and arouse them to this unpopular regimenta- 
tion of their efforts. Unfortunately, the reaction of the articulate 
intelligentsia up to date has been more politic than statesmanlike. 
When the FAO report was made public many politicians, en- 
grossed in vote catching, hoping to retain power by narcotic doses 
of promises rather than by painful surgical incisions, abused the 
experts for "their callous disregard of the peasant's rights/* Obvi- 
ously, glossing over the gravity of the problem will not contribute 
to its solution. 



Problems of Industrial Growth. 



The industrial growth of Turkey since the establishment of the 
Republic has been phenomenal. According to industrial statistics 
of the Ottoman Empire in 1913, the country's total industry con- 
sisted of 269 machine-operated plants, employing a total of 17,000 
workers. Of these, 76 establishments processed food and 75 tex- 
tiles. The rest engaged in small scale manufacturing of pottery, 
tanning, furniture, printing, and chemicals. The war destroyed 
some of these, including silk manufacturing plants in Bursa, the 
fourth most important in the world after Japan, China and Italy. 
Others remained outside the borders of the new Turkey. 

Thirty years ago the Republic was unable even to process 
sugar, and depended on imports for the simplest consumer items 
such as cotton prints for her peasantry. Today, she produces half 
of her steel needs, exports cotton cloth to Germany, and has 
founded a prosperous chemical industry. Although manufacturing 
remains heavily committed to textiles, the country has also de- 
veloped a diversified industrial plant which processes all her food- 
stuffs, utilizes other raw materials besides cotton and wool, ex- 
ploits her mineral resources, and strives to produce many of the 
manufactured consumer items in metal goods, pharmaceuticals, 
and much construction material. 

In 1923, having achieved its political goals, Turkish nationalism 
shifted to economic and social objectives. At the Economic Con- 
gress of 1923 in Izmir, declaring that national sovereignty rests 
on economic independence, Ataturk urged that the plow had 
become more important than the gun. He equated industrializa- 
tion with modernization and developed it into a symbol of na- 
tional fulfillment yet to be achieved. 

The process of arousing the people to industrial enterprise was 
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reinforced with legislative measures for the encouragement of in- 
dustry. In 1924, raw materials for export industries were exempted 
from taxation. In 1925, the Bank for Industry and Mining was 
established for facilitating the supply of credit to industrial enter- 
prises. State institutions were obligated to purchase local products 
in preference to imported goods. On May 28, 1927, the Law for 
Encouragement of Industry was enacted, providing tax benefits 
and exemptions to industrial enterprises. In addition, the entre- 
preneurs were allowed to import construction materials free of 
customs and were granted free 10 hectares of land for plant con- 
struction. The law covered plants operating for mass production 
with machinery, tools, or mechanical equipment utilizing no less 
than 10 h.p. machines or 10 workers. In 1929, a protective tariff 
was introduced. By 1932, out of 1,473 enterprises in operation 
1,131 had been founded after 1927. 

But when the world crisis burst upon them, the Turks realized 
that advances in industrial activity, though impressive, had failed 
to reduce their dependence on foreign imports. Private initiative 
had expanded production of simple consumer items like tooth- 
brushes and coffee pots, but lagged in the mass production of 
basic commodities such as textiles, paper, and steel. As their 
agricultural products bought less and less of these goods, they 
realized the advantages of industrial activity over the agricultural 
when the terms of trade change. 

The Republic had directed legislative action to economic prog- 
ress. But legislation alone, as a tool of economic development, 
had not advanced the country much beyond a primitive agricul- 
tural status. The private entrepreneur lacked the large capital 
necessary for mass production, a deficiency that could not be 
redeemed by the rise of savings and other available capital, since 
the credit machinery for the utilization of such resources did not 
exist. Furthermore, the unpredictables in his Ottoman past in- 
hibited the entrepreneur from engaging in long range enterprises. 
Since he had no experience, his doubts about his managerial abil- 
ity were compounded by a market that was not only limited but 
uncertain because of its dependence on the clemencies of the 
weather. 

In 1923, the Economic Congress of Izmir had resolved that "the 
task of the state begins where the activity of private initiative 
ends." In the thirties the state took over where private enterprise 
had left off. But this was not undertaken with enthusiasm. It 
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would blaze the trail, but intended that private initiative would 
remain to travel it. 

In May, 1931, the Republican People's Party, debating the issue, 
plainly recognized the failure of the individual in finding the quick 
solutions required for the advancement of the Republic, but in- 
sisted on keeping him as the center of all economic activity. The 
state was introduced merely as a promoter of quick results. The 
program of the party declared that "to retain private initiative 
and activity as a basic idea is one of our main principles, but the 
state must take an active interest in all those matters, especially 
in the economic field, where the general and vital interests of the 
nation call for the satisfaction of national requirements in as short 
a time as possible." In the 1933-1939 period, the state that invested 
311,000,000 liras in public works and services could, through 
stringent austerity, also allocate 135,000,000 to the five-year plans 
>and other development schemes in agriculture, amounting to 
almost five per cent of the national income. 1 In 1938, Britain, 
adding ten million pounds sterling to its initial loan of three mil- 
lion for the Karabuk steel works, moved to swell these scanty 
resources. Germany rushed to supplement them with 150,000,000 
Reichmarks. 

The first five-year plan, launched in 1934, aimed at the estab- 
lishment by the state of twenty factories to produce chemicals, 
textiles, paper, iron, and steel. A group of American experts in- 
vited by the government aided in drawing up the recommenda- 
tions which called for an investment of forty million dollars in 
fifteen new state factories. Successful construction of these led 
the Turkish government to the second five-year plan. On Septem- 
ber 18, 1938, the people were informed of a new plan projecting 
the establishment of a hundred new plants at a cost of 111,845,000 



The state had stepped into the industrial effort with the organi- 
zation of a state office of industry, which a law of July 5, 1932, 
entrusted with the establishment of new industrial enterprises. 
A Soviet credit of eight million gold dollars for the purchase of 
machinery had provided the initial capital for launching the first 
project This sum had been supplemented by diverting tax reve- 
nue to industrial investment and by cutting imports from twenty 
per cent of the national income in the twenties to seven per cent 
in the thirties. In contrast with its predecessor, the second five-year 
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plan preferred producer and capital goods to consumer items. It 
aimed at large increases in mining, electricity, and port facilities. 
As early as 1935, the Government had claimed the right to nation- 
alize inadequately exploited private mines. In 1937, it had drawn 
a three-year program for intensifying mineral exploitation. 

The Sumer Bank was created by the state in 1933 to provide 
the technical and financial organization for stepping up industrial- 
ization. Its paid-in capital arose from 17.9 million liras in 1933 
to 109.5 million in 1949. Similarly, its total capital and liabilities 
advanced from 42.2 million liras to 492,8 million. In 1935, the Eti 
Bank was created to speed the exploitation of the mineral re- 
sources of the country. Beginning with a paid-in capital of 4.5 
million liras and total capital and liabilities of 9.7 million, it ad- 
vanced to 68.7 million and 311.6 million respectively in 1949. 

The Sumer Bank controls the manufacture of all the iron and 
steel in the country, plus half of the wool and cotton textiles, all 
of the heavy chemical products such as sulphuric acid, super- 
phosphates and coke by-products, and seventy per cent of the 
cement. It owns all of the paper manufacturing facilities. In addi- 
tion, it runs a modern shoe factory and a ceramic plant. 

The Eti Bank is the largest miner. It is the sole producer of 
bituminous and sub-bituminous coal, iron, copper, sulphur, and 
petroleum. Although private entrepreneurs mine chrome and lig- 
nite, the bank ranks as the largest producer of these products, too. 

A shortage of capital, a paucity of mineral deposits, and mining 
laws that give priority to the state have limited private enterprise 
in mining. Nevertheless, many entrepreneurs have engaged in 
developing the exploitation of manganese, chrome, boracite, em- 
ery, meerschaum, and lignite deposits. 

The Monopolies Administration, engaged in the monopoly pro- 
duction of tobacco, salt, alcoholic drinks, and matches, and the 
machine and chemical industries of the Defense Department, 
add to the state's share in industrial production. 

Free enterprise, competing with the state in textiles and cement, 
is on its own in metal working, flour milling, canning and all food 
processing, pharmaceuticals, soap and cosmetics, wood products, 
and plastics. In 1960, the state shared approximately sixty per cent 
of the manufacturing and eighty per cent of the mining industries. 3 

Turkey prides herself on being the first free society on a statist 
overnight flight from medievalism to modern industrialism. But 
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both in and outside the country, Turkish statism continues to ex- 
cite great controversy, dividing political parties, frustrating inter- 
national supporters. 

Almost every critic of the statist effort vents his scorn on the 
Karabuk steel works. In his critical analysis, Max W. Thorn- 
burg heaps argument on argument to prove why it is an economic 
monstrosity: (a) the site is 45 miles from coal and 600 miles from 
iron ore, (b) the two blast furnaces have an annual capacity of 
350,000 tons of pig iron for the production of 288,000 tons of steel 
yet the steel furnaces have a capacity of only 150,000 tons a 
year, (c) the rolling mill is not designed to make the steel products 
Turkey needs most it is without equipment to produce structural 
shapes and plates of the dimensions required for bridges and 
building construction, the smaller rods which are needed for con- 
crete reinforcement, wire, or nails. 4 

The International Bank Mission, 5 more diplomatic in its con- 
demnation, urged that "iron and steel production should be 
adopted to insure a supply of the right kind of material for metal- 
using industries. ... A practical metal plow simple and cheap 
enough to displace the peasant's stick .... an ample grain sepa- 
rator to replace the sled . . . might find a wide market and work 
a minor revolution in Turkish agriculture." 

There is no doubt that Turkey needed light machinery, tool and 
metal working industries, small foundries, simple pumps, and 
plows rather than a steel mill that absorbed a great percentage of 
the available capital.* The basic error in statism lay not in technical 
errors in the establishment of a steel plant but in emphasizing 
industrial development at the expense of agricultural growth. 
Turkey chose the wrong path to quickest development. Leaving 
eighty per cent of her population underemployed, underproducing 
and underconsuming, she denied herself the two prerequisites for 
industrial development: growth of national capital, which could 
not be effected as long as agriculture retained its primitive status, 
and expansion of the domestic market, which, without increased 
agricultural productivity, remained limited. Though extreme aus- 
terity, supplemented by foreign loans, provided the initial capital 
for the first industrial efforts, without feed-backs from new capital 
and an enlarged market development could not sustain itself. 
Although production figures in industry record great gains be- 
tween 1938 and 1948, per capita income and consumption show 
little improvement in the standard of living. In fact, the daily 
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calorie intake per person declined from an average of 2,560 in 
1934-1948 to 2,170 in 1947-1948. Annual individual consumption 
of cereals, the basic staple of the Turkish diet, dropped from 191 
to 162 kilograms between the two periods. 6 

Waste and inefficiency in administration, resulting in high prices 
and low quality, are always highlighted as the shortcomings of 
statism. Wrong priorities and mistakes in the location of new 
industries are cited as grave errors that have cost the nation mil- 
lions and millions of hard earned liras. Yet these are only the 
visible manifestations of errors more basic and consequently more 
grave. Statism erred in its criteria. Industries were built to save 
imports and increase self-sufficiency without regard to their eco- 
nomic viability. No consideration was given to the occupational 
structure of the country. The major portion of the population 
continued half-employed on the land. The few skilled workers 
and the fewer experienced managers were wasted in too many 
projects that barely touched the structure of the national economy, 
leaving the country's basic problem untackled. 

Nevertheless, in retrospect, this total condemnation appears 
hardly justifiable. Economic as well as political and social prin- 
ciples and systems operate within the frame of a fluid human 
community. Their validity is relative, varying with the conditions 
of the community. In the light of Turkish conditions in the thirties, 
statism's contribution cannot be gainsaid, despite all its waste, 
its inefficiency, and even its conceptual errors. 

First of all, for Turkey, at that period, the one road to economic 
independence lay in the development of her natural resources. 
No one today can deny that the establishment of a textile industry 
and die intensification of mining were economically sound. In- 
deed, in the sixties, private and international capital have joined 
to build a much larger steel plant to supplement the much abused 
Karabuk works. As L. V. Thomas, in his study of Turkey, as- 
serts: "if the government had not taken the initiative no one else 
would have. Turkey has largely to thank the state for what in- 
dustry she has." T 

Statism's greater benefits rest on the intangible assets it devel- 
oped. It gave the nation pride in accomplishment in industrial 
manufacturing. The state factories provided the managerial ex- 
perience which caused industrial progress to rise to a gallop after 
World War II. Many of the present captains of private industry 
received their practical schooling in state plants. Much of the 
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skilled labor that has grown into an important increment in the 
national patrimony began in the state enterprises. 

The economically unwise industrial locations have turned into 
social and economic assets. Sivas, Eskigehir, Adana, slumbering 
centers of rural provincialism initiated into industrial activity 
by the state enterprises, have developed into important industrial 
centers today. 

Important as these contributions are, statism's one abiding and 
unforgivable sin mars their effectiveness. Its tendency to stretch 
its tentacles into ever widening circles of industrial activity, 
threatening to embrace all national industry, combined with its 
instinct for refusing equal coexistence to private initiative, has 

Slagued and continues to hamper the national effort for industrial 
eveloprnent. 

Since the thirties, in spite of political assurances to the contrary, 
state enterprises have received preferential treatment. They have 
benefited from tax reductions. They were exempted from foreign 
currency restrictions, continuing to receive spare parts and raw 
materials, when private plants shut down. In the course of two 
decades, these practical discriminations exacerbated the innate 
differences between the two schools of industrial activity, dividing 
the country into two intellectually hostile camps. The civil service 
and the universities, on the one hand, look down upon the private 
entrepreneur as a robber baron, squeezing the life out of a poor 
and desperate buyer. The private entrepreneur and the free pro- 
fessional, on the other, view the colossus of state industries en- 
trenched behind the might of the state as a monster wasting the 
country's life blood in inefficient, uneconomic production, ready 
to pounce on private effort to hide its own ineffectiveness and 
uncompetitiveness. In essence, it is this division which continues 
to plague the country's leadership with irresoluteness in economic 
effort. 

Challenged by the mounting pressure of the individual entre- 
preneur, the public sector stirs uneasily, concocting ideological 
reasons for its raison fStre. And the private sector, never secure, 
sinks deeper into a stupor of insecurity in the face of mounting 
anti-capitalist politicking. The result is that the country loses the 
full benefits of individual effort so badly needed and so well 
developed with the help of statist industriahzation in the last 
thirty years. 

Truly, statism has left Turkey with a mixed economy part 
private, part public. After World War II, the wave of libc 
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which swept the world, and helped to expedite multi-party parlia- 
mentarianism in Turkey, gave new energy and courage to the free 
entrepreneur. From 1948 onwards, national economic policy rec- 
ognized an increasingly important place for individual enterprise. 
Turkish textile production in the last ten years has trebled as a 
result of 1,700 million liras invested in new plants. Of this amount, 
1,400 million liras were invested by individual entrepreneurs 
a good indication of the aroused interest of the private investor 
in manufacturing and mining. The private sector owns half of the 
textile industry, employing 165,000 of the 200,000 textile workers. 
In 1960, the industry exported 400 tons of raw textiles to Germany. 

The Industrial Development Bank of Istanbul played an im- 
portant part in sparking private enterprise to action. Founded in 
1950, jointly with the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, as a pilot project for encouraging industrial growth 
through individual initiative, it has received 2,734 applications 
and in 10 years has helped 355 enterprises. 8 The bank was estab- 
lished with a total capital of 50 million liras, half of which was 
provided by the International Bank and half by Turkish sources. 
In January, 1961, its total assets had risen to 1,095 million liras. 
In ten years it invested a total of 381 million liras in free enter- 
prises, against which the beneficiary entrepreneurs put up 561.7 
million in fixed and current assets, raising the total investment 
to 942.7 million liras. Of the bank's loans, 68.4 million liras were 
allocated to textile manufacturing; 71.6 million to stone, earthen- 
ware, glass, and ceramics; 48.9 million to food and food products; 
46.8 million to metal or smelting; 30.8 million to chemicals; 28.4 
million to machinery and mechanical parts. This indicates the 
types of industries private enterprise was interested in setting up. 9 

The bank has provided two advantages sorely lacking in Tur- 
key. It has offered industrial loans of from five to ten years and 
it has offered equity participation. At the same time, it procured 
the foreign currency necessary for the purchase of capital goods 
and machinery. 

Of the 355 million liras the bank has loaned, 40 million came 
from Turkish resources, 82 million from the International Bank, 
61 million from the Development Loan Fund, and 171 million 
from the Marshall Plan Private Enterprise Fund. 

The bank defines its objectives as follows: 

... to contribute to the economic development of Turkey through 
being instrumental in the rational increase of investments in the 
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private industrial sector. The bank, in promoting these investments, 
tries to attain the following ends: 1 To make the best use of the 
Bank's possibilities so as to stimulate the maximum investment by 
the entrepreneurs in the private industrial sector. 2 To channel 
investments into those fields where the ratio of capital to output 
is in favor of the lattter. 3 To stimulate investments which will 
favorably influence the balance of payments situation. 4 To give 
preference to investments which will provide the masses with essen- 
tial consumer goods. 

Backed by capital and a national and international atmosphere 
favoring him, the individual Turkish entrepreneur competed with 
the state in boosting the country's industrial output. In twelve 
years, the national industrial product doubled. On the basis of 
constant prices at the 1948 level, the production index rose from 
100 to 204 in 1960 from 978.1 million to 1,828.2 million liras. 
This general expansion in the industrial field is divided into three 
categories: manufacturing, mining, and power (electricity, gas, 
and water). The manufacturing sector has recorded an advance 
of 189.3 per cent since 1948. The mining sector has advanced by 
180.9 per cent from 78.2 to 168.2 million liras. Similarly, power 
has increased by 306 per cent in I960. 10 

Extremely encouraging on the surface, these advances conceal 
the true dilemma of the Turkish economy. Increasing by three 
per cent annually, the enlarging population has gobbled up 66 
per cent of the increases. As a result, the 104 per cent increase 
in the national industrial product in twelve years dwindles to 
44 per cent, averaging only 3.7 per cent real annual growth per 
capita. This has proved altogether insufficient to meet the rising 
needs of die common people, who, as everywhere, are caught 
in the maelstrom of rising aspirations. In the meantime, it has 
left Turkey's eternal problem untackled. The structure of the 
economy has remained the same. Industry, from which the in- 
creased needs of the country must come, continued to produce 
only 14.1 per cent of the national product It was 13.7 per cent 
in 1948. But even this infinitesimal increase derived principally 
from mining and utilities, manufacturing contributing only 12.4 
per cent of the gross national product. 

Statistics of She Planning Board n indicate an arrest even in 
this modest growth, further darkening the prospects. Manufac- 
turing, which averaged a 15.9 per cent annual growth between 
1950 and 1956 (at constant prices), has recorded only 5.4 per cent 
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annual increases since. Likewise, growth in power production 
during the same periods fell from an annual average of 18 per 
cent to 15.5 per cent. Worse still, mining in 1960 was 5.3 per cent 
lower than in 1956. 

The gravity of the situation cannot be exaggerated. Fortunately, 
the ailments have proved easy to diagnose. The civil ruling elite 
and the secular intelligentsia have vied with each other in baring 
the weaknesses of the economic effort. The government's anxiety 
for foreign aid has brought into the country several international 
study groups. The experts of the International Monetary Fund 
have been crossing paths with the missions from the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development. Their reports have 
added increased credence in the public eye to the findings of the 
Turkish experts. 

The first complaint concerns investment Since 1950, investment 
has remained 12 per cent of the gross national product. By com- 
parison, in 1957 the same percentage for the United States was 
17.3, for France, 19.7. In Australia it was 26.3, in Burma, 21.1, in 
Greece, 15.6, in Mexico 17.5 and in Turkey 12.3. 12 (The calcula- 
tion of the Turkish percentages varies according to their sources. 
The finance ministry's statistics calculate investment between 
1955 and 1960 at 14.8 per cent of the gross national product. ) Of 
this relatively small amount, 3 per cent was foreign capital, United 
States aid, and international loans. According to die Planning 
Board, only one third of the investment went for machinery and 
equipment; the rest was spent on construction. However, the 
share of construction has decreased from 74.5 per cent in 1955 
to 63 per cent in 1960. 

The Union of Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Com- 
modity Exchanges of Turkey, reviewing the economic dilemma 
in which increased production failed to result in higher per capita 
standards, suggested that the increases in the national resources 
were being wasted in daily consumption. The Chambers' 1958 
report calculated that "after 1954, about 85 per cent of the yearly 
increase went to consumption, while only 8 per cent was used 
for investments. In the neighboring countries, such as Greece and 
Italy, 22 and 25 per cent of the increases in utilizable resources 
were spared for new investments." 13 

These comparisons prove that investments must be increased. 
Furthermore, Turkish investments were financed through the cen- 
tral banks rather than from national savings. Investment financing 
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by issuing banknotes has caused rapid price increases, curtailed 
savings, and decreased investments by the private sector. Al- 
though public investments were stepped up, bottlenecks in for- 
eign trade and soaring domestic prices decreased their over-all 
value, too. 

The composition of investments has, also, been subjected to 
critical scrutiny. The Chambers' report states that the share of the 
manufacturing industry and mining has been altogether insuffi- 
cient to effect any structural change in the national economy. In 
1955, France devoted 20, Germany 30, and Britain 33 per cent 
of her total investments to manufacturing. In Turkey, the ratio 
was 10.2 per cent in 1950, 13.2 in 1955, 9.4 in 1957 and all this 
in spite of heavy increases in demand for manufactured products. 
For instance, 70 per cent of all metals and fabricated metal 
products must still be imported. 

No separate figures are available for mining. Since 1950, invest- 
ment in mining and energy production has revolved around 7 
per cent of all investments, agriculture absorbing between 14-18 
per cent and transportation between 67 and 70 per cent. Of the 
7 per cent for mining and energy production, 1 per cent only is 
estimated to go to mining. This is a grave mistake, since minerals 
have constituted from 6 to 15 per cent of Turkish exports. They 
are among the few resources that the country can develop with 
ease and provide the structural change that is needed in the com- 
position of exports. Although the Turkish miner has doubled his 
production since 1940, he still remains limited to approximately 
one ton of coal per man-shift as against 5 tons per man-shift in 
the United States. Mining was, also, handicapped by inadequate 
transport facilities. Investments in transportation will benefit it 
But inadequate equipment remains a major obstacle to growth. 

The Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Commodity Ex- 
changes, also find the productivity of investment on the decline: 
"While during the 1948-1953 period an investment unit produced 
an increase in output of 0.50, the same investment unit in 1954- 
1958 produced only 0.33." 14 According to the 1960 budget esti- 
mates, the capital-output ratio was 4 to 1: four dollars of invest- 
ment added one dollar to the national product. This ratio was 
2.5:1 for India (1948-1954), 2.4:1 for Israel, 1.7:1 for the United 
States (1950-1954). The feasible minimum for Turkey is 2.5:1. 

The United States Operations Mission to Turkey in its April, 
1960, report, calculated how such a program of increased invest- 
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merit productivity could benefit the country. Assuming that 12 
per cent of the gross national product is invested at the rate of 
3.5 to 1 each 3.5 million liras producing one million liras of 
output annually this will add 1,6 billion to the gross national 
product and will increase per capita product only .5 per cent. 

At the rate of 2.5 to 1 the gross national product will be en- 
riched by 2.2 billion and the per capita increase will be 1.7 per 
cent, more than three times the 3,5 to 1 yield. Indiscriminate in- 
vestment needs no further condemnation. 

Confirming these results with the calculations of Dr. H. C. Fritz 
Baade, director of the "Institut fur Wirtschaft" of the University 
of Kiel, selective investment stands out as a principal remedy 
for Turkey. According to Dr. Baade, an agricultural worker con- 
tributes only 200 dollars to the gross national product, as against 
856 dollars contributed by the industrial worker. Assuming that 
the industrial worker consumes half of his product, which would 
be twice his previous consumption, he will still be adding 400 
dollars to the national product. Thus, investment transferring 
workers from agriculture to industry would be adding maximum 
output per unit of investment, in the shortest period of time. It 
is this type of investment that Turkey desperately needs. 

As the United States Mission points out, new projects must 
employ substantial numbers of unskilled laborers. Skills are at 
a premium and underemployment in the unskilled category is 
widespread. At the same time, new investments must provide a 
basis for expanding production of other industries and agriculture. 
But above all, they must be geared to increase export earnings 
and reduce imports, since the Turkish balance of payments has 
shown a persistent imbalance. 

Between 1949 and 1959, Turkey incurred a loss of 3.3 billion 
liras in her balance of payments. As estimated by the Union of 
Chambers in its 1960 report, 3.1 billion of this amount stemmed 
from deficits in her foreign trade which the Chamber computes 
as 1,211 million dollars, an annual average deficit of 110 million 
dollars. 15 Foreign aid kept Turkey from bankruptcy. The budget 
report for 1962 indicates that between 1949 and 1962 Turkey 
received 1,040 million dollars from the United States, only 155 
million of which is in repayable credit and the rest in grants. 16 

In the early fifties, the aid was used in development projects 
such as mechanization of agriculture, electrification, and produc- 
ing road building equipment. Since 1954, consumer imports have 
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absorbed this aid. In the meantime, the country has incurred 1,291 
million dollars of foreign indebtedness, half of which is com- 
mercial debt arising from imports. Discounting the 2.1 billion 
dollars in military aid from the United States since 1949, Ameri- 
can economic aid plus foreign credits have in twelve years pro- 
vided Turkey with 2,076 million dollars in excess of her own 
earnings. Even so, her productive capacity has remained under- 
developed, her per capita income increasing only by 3.8 per cent 
annually, and her trade balance condemned to more than 100 
million dollars annual deficit, in spite of strict rationing of con- 
sumer imports. Obviously, she needs a radical overhaul of all her 
economic policies and practices. 

In the eleven years between 1949 and 1960, Turkey imported 
4.8 billion dollars worth of goods. Her exports totalled 3.6 billion 
dollars, providing only for one-fourth of her imports. The sum 
total of her foreign trade has advanced from 1,537 million liras 
in 1950 to 2,207 million in I960, averaging 2,129 million liras 
(788 million dollars) annually. 

Of this sum, imports have averaged 1,224 million liras, rising 
from 800 million in 1950 to 1,311 million in 1960. Limitations, in 
this instance, have been wisely used. Legislation and trade regu- 
lations have diverted imports from consumer goods to raw ma- 
terials and machinery. In 1960, raw materials comprised 39 per 
cent, machinery 44.8 per cent, construction materials 7.3 per cent, 
and consumer goods 8.9 per cent of all imports. Raw material 
imports rose from 267 million liras in 1950 to 501 million liras 
in 1960 and machinery from 273 millions to 588, whereas con- 
struction materials remained stagnant at 95 million, and con- 
sumer products decreased from 165 to 125 million. There is little 
room for improvement in this sector. The import of luxuries, in- 
cluding motor cars, is forbidden or strictly rationed. In export 
rests the hope for the future. 

But the realization of this hope requires structural changes in 
the nature of the exports which, in turn, depends on heavy and 
well planned investment in agriculture and mining. Exports only 
rose from 738 million liras in 1950 to 905 million in 1960, with an 
annual average of 898 million liras. They lag far behind when 
contrasted with the 33 per cent increase in the population. In 
fact, they register only 50 per cent rise in volume since 1938. 
Their composition alone offers a relatively more encouraging 
outlook. Minerals, with a greater potential for growth, increased 
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their share in the total of exports from 4.4 per cent in 1936-1938 
to 10 per cent in 1960. Tobacco remained one of the top exports, 
but doubled in volume, rising from 35 tons in 1936-1938 to an 
average of 60 tons in the fifties. In I960, tobacco led in percentage 
all the other exports, scoring 25,9 per cent of the value of the 
total exports. 

Dried fruits such as raisins and figs composed 18.9 per cent of 
the exports in 1960, having risen from 116 million liras in 1950 to 
168.5 million in 1960. Cotton accounted for 15.6 per cent of the 
value of 1960 exports, rising unevenly from 19,700 tons in 1936- 
1938 to 38,500 in 1960. But the chances of further growth are 
limited. Turkey stands to gain from an export of cotton yarn and 
cloth instead of raw cotton. These advantageous rises are balanced 
by the fall in the export of livestock and the disappearance of 
grain. 

In a report by the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, 17 the importance of exports in saving Turkey from 
her present predicament is developed at length. Professor Baade 
indicates that Turkey's most important classic exports, such as 
oriental tobacco, raisins, figs, and tanning materials, have little 
or no chance to provide for increased values. "Increased selling 
possibilities, if any, exist only with the Soviet Union and the other 
countries of the Eastern bloc." Greece and Iran, with better proc- 
essing and standardization, are driving Turkish raisins out of the 
Western market. Filter tips have increased the acceptance of 
Virginia tobacco. Turkey, to keep her present market, should 
study the possibility of shifting from the cultivation of oriental 
tobacco to Virginia types as Greece is doing. "This is particularly 
serious, since up to now 43.2 per cent of Turkey's total exports 
has consisted of these three items. 

According to the report: 

Hazlenuts promise reasonable export increases without the appli- 
cation of major measures. Similar chances exist for pukes. A rise 
of 50 per cent in export proceeds appears feasible for this group 
in ten years. No bigger investments are required. At present, these 
amount to 12.1 per cent of all exports. . . 

Grain, cotton, mineral ores are products with high export poten- 
tialities but requiring a long-term program and high investments. 
At present they represent 27 per cent of Turkish export receipts. 
... If their production and export were developed systematically 
. . , proceeds ... at present about 72 million dollars could be 
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raised to 150-200 million. With the necessary action, another 50 
million dollars could be forthcoming from fish, livestock, and 
meat . . . 

Considerable increases in export receipts in a relatively short 
time and with minor investments are to be expected from Virginia 
tobacco and fresh fruits. Present receipts from fresh fruits, totaling 
3 million dollars (none from Virginia tobacco), could be raised to 
150-200 million dollars in the course of a systematic development 
program. ... 

The same applies to certain industrial finished and semi-finished 
goods. Among these, cement, sugar, rough cotton fabrics are the 
most important. The main investments have been made; require- 
ments for additional funds are relatively modest. It appears quite 
feasible to raise the export receipts from these products in a ten 
year program to 150-250 million dollars. 

Particularly important is the development of tourism. In the 
course of a ten-year development program, foreign exchange from 
the tourist trade can be increased from 200 to 300 million dollars. 
But this will require an investment of 200 to 300 million dollars. 

The magnitude of foreign aid required by Turkey in order to 
become independent from further foreign assistance amounts to a 
rather frightening sum. A considerable part of this aid will have 
to be granted to Turkey not as credits but rather as genuine sub- 
sidies. But even foreign grants of this magnitude are insufficient for 
achieving a really healthy economy. Tremendous efforts by the 
Turkish people will have to be added. 

The picture is clear. The coming generation of Turks will miss 
even the superficial sense of affluence that brightened the out- 
look of the present generation in the fifties. Resources are limited, 
and have been wantonly wasted. The land needs a complete over- 
haul; nature must be tamed, illiterate masses must learn new 
methods, must grow new products. Every ounce of human energy 
must be harnessed to use every inch of available land to yield the 
last pound of wheat or meat. Both the individual and the govern- 
ment must change their spending habits. Working more, they 
must consume less and divert their earnings to new industrial 
ventures, ventures that must be calculated to produce the greatest 
return for every penny invested. Even so, there is no promise that 
Turkey will be converted to a "United States of the Middle East," 
as her politicians so hopefully predicted and her people so naively 
believed in the fifties. 
Nonetheless, this hopeless prospect is redeemed by a favorable 
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development. The traditional common sense of the people, known 
to assert itself in emergencies, has been stirred. The general diag- 
nosis of economic impotence is accepted, and a rigid application 
of economic prescriptions is recognized as necessary. Even the 
politicians have turned their backs on easy influence by promises 
of easy affluence. All political parties have endorsed economic 
planning, which means a rigid harnessing of resources. Planning 
has been made mandatory by the new constitution, Article 129 
calling for the establishment of a state planning organization for 
"economic, social and cultural development/' On September 30, 
1960, Law No. 91 established the planning organization. This has 
been hailed as the start of a new era in the economic life of the 
country. Indeed both the scope of the organization and the ob- 
jectives it has set out to achieve place it in a key position for the 
solution of the country's almost impossible problems. 

Law No. 91 requires the organization to function under the 
highest executive authority. Article 1 places it "under the prime 
ministry. The prime minister shall exercise his administrative con- 
trol through a deputy. . , " 

The functions of the organization are all-embracing. Article 2 
enumerates them as follows: a) to assist the government in de- 
termining economic and social objectives and policies through 
full-scale collection and evaluation of data on all types of natural, 
human, and economic resources and potentials in the country; b ) 
to make recommendations to and act in consultative capacity with 
ministries to secure the coordination of economic policy; c) to 
prepare long and short term plans concerning the organization 
and functioning of government offices to assure successful execu- 
tion of plans; e) to follow up the implementation of the plan, 
evaluate it, and make revisions where necessary; f ) to propose 
measures which will encourage and regulate the activities of the 
private sector in harmony with the goals and objectives of the 
plan. 

The organization has established thorough procedures for ful- 
filling these functions. It has set up two principal bodies. The 
High Planning Council, resting on the highest executive hierarchy 
in the country, is endowed with the authority to carry out its 
functions. According to Article 4, the council "is composed of the 
prime minister (or the deputy prime minister), three ministers 
elected by the council of ministers, the undersecretary for plan- 
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ning, the heads of the social planning and coordination depart- 
ments." The council assists the council of ministers in determining 
economic and social policy goals and in assessing the plans. 

This high executive authority is supplemented by an elaborate 
apparatus of professional civil servants under the undersecretary 
for planning, "who is attached to the deputy prime minister and 
is responsible for the administration of the activities of the central 
planning organization/' This apparatus consists of three principle 
departments: economic planning, social planning, and coordi- 
nation. 

Articles 7, 8, and 9 of Law No. 91 define the functions of each 
department in detail, revealing how thoroughly the planning or- 
ganization aims to scrutinize and direct every phase of Turkish 
economic and financial activity. The economic planning depart- 
ment is entrusted with the preparation of long and short term 
plans in the economic field, and the social planning department 
in the social field. Most noteworthy are the functions of the 
coordinators: 

a) To determine and recommend administrative, financial and legal 
measures to facilitate the implementation of plans in government 
organizations and the private sector; b) to follow up and coordinate 
the implementation of plans and programs, and, when necessary, 
to call meetings of senior high level representatives of different 
offices and organizations for this purpose; c) to compile and evalu- 
ate the quarterly reports on the implementation of plans of pro- 
grams received from executive agencies and to present the results to 
the persons concerned; d) to assure that studies on organization 
and methods be given priority in areas where implementation of 
plans and programs is retarded. 

The law also defines the procedure for planning, obligating 
all government departments, persons, and institutions to furnish 
all information requested by the planning organization. At the 
same time, Article 15 compels the Ministry of Finance to prepare 
the annual budget in accordance with the annual programs 
worked out by the organization. 

One of the first acts of the planning organization before it 
plunged into its main task was to set the basic principles of action. 
The resolution adopted by the high planning council as a guide 
to its objectives and the strategy for attaining them reveals how 
effectively it has diagnosed the ailments of the Turkish economy. 

Article 13 recognizes reorganization in agriculture as of vital 
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importance. Article 6 calls for larger segments of the national 
income to be saved by curtailing consumption both in the private 
and public sectors. Private savings will be encouraged and chan- 
nelled to investment. At the same time, through increases in taxa- 
tion, forced public savings will be raised to their maximum levels. 
Article 8 accepts the vital need of improving investment criteria. 
Both in the private and public sectors, investments will be directed 
to the most productive fields. Priority will be given to investments 
in capital goods and export products. 

Article 3 directs itself to the relations between the state and 
private enterprise: 

The Turkish economy is a mixed economy, where public and pri- 
vate sectors function side by side. . . . Private enterprise will be 
encouraged to increase its investments in keeping with the increase 
of total savings and to channel these investments into areas essential 
for a rapid and balanced development. In this encouragement, 
direct controls will be eschewed. Recourse will be had to such 
indirect measures as policies of taxation and credit, and the creation 
and development of a capital market. 

Article 4 assures private enterprise that "principles of clarity 
and consistence will be adhered to in fiscal, monetary, price, 
foreign trade, and investment policies/' 

The organization has prepared development plans for fifteen 
years, divided into three five-year periods. Naturally, their imple- 
mentation and their results are subject to annual scrutiny and 
revision. It has, also, decided on the target for the first plan period. 
Taking into account the present rate of population growth and the 
country's potentials, it has aimed at a seven per cent annual 
growth, which will require an annual investment of eighteen per 
cent of the gross national product. It had estimated that fourteen 
per cent will be obtained from internal and 4 per cent from ex- 
ternal resources. 

The public mood in Turkey favors planning. The organization 
to undertake a national plan of growth has been well conceived 
and is functioning rationally. The objectives it has set are closely 
related to the facts of economic life and modest enough to be 
realizable. Still, there are pitfalls to be guarded against 

The organization glistens with the magic of its newness. Its 
prestige is high and its word is law. It has impressed both the lay- 
men and the politician with an array of statistics and a series of 
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conclusions that spell common sense. But how long will the aura 
of its newness and all-knowingness last? 

Law No. 91 has set it up above all other government depart- 
ments. It is entitled to advise them how to improve their or- 
ganization and to discuss their functions. It can call senior officials 
to meetings to instruct them on the coordination and implementa- 
tion of the plan. This is as it should be. But it breaks with all 
established bureaucratic prerogatives. As the plan gets under way, 
the interference of the organization in the business of other de- 
partments will necessarily wax. The entrenched bureaucracy, jeal- 
ous of its authority, will begin to question the wisdom of this 
"state within a state." 

At the same time, the present conclusions of the planners will 
have come under closer scrutiny. Different government depart- 
ments will begin to pull in their own direction. The ministry of 
agriculture will seek to maximize its share; the ministry of industry 
will try to extract the greatest benefit for industry. Likewise, dif- 
ferent sectors in the private economy will view it from the nar- 
rower gauge of their narrow interests. The national outlook, ac- 
cepted at the outset, will be obscured by a million arguments. 
The planners will find themselves exposed to the cross-fire of all 
government departments, as well as all sectors of private econ- 
omy. This handicapped position will be further aggravated by 
the innate resistance against expert knowledge. The questioning 
that began with doubts about the economic conclusions of the 
organization will gradually extend to the personality of the plan- 
ners. Who are they to poise themselves above all other govern- 
ment departments and private enterprise even the cabinet and 
to dictate the economic fate of the nation? 18 

Such questioning will, also, enhance the danger of political in- 
cursions into the planning process. Truly, for some time to come 
the bitter experience of the past will be too prevalent for any 
politician to renounce planning and once again subordinate the 
national economy to political interest. But as divisions in eco- 
nomic philosophy sharpen, as they inevitably will in an unsettled, 
developing country, the restrictions that the plan imposes on free- 
dom of political action will become increasingly cumbersome. 
The incumbent politician will find increasing temptations to tinker 
with the plan for political reasons, especially when the positive 
results of planned action have gained momentum and memories 
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of past aberrations are lost in the enthusiasms of the upswing in 
national economy. 

Planning everywhere incurs similar dangers. In Turkey, as else- 
where, it requires statesmanship as well as public awareness to 
avert these perils inherent in the process, A planned economy is 
not statism. The political executive must refrain from using the 
planning process as a means of developing the public sector as 
against the private. On the other hand, private enterprise must 
realize the broad purposes of planned action, must stop equating 
it with statism, and must support the government in keeping it 
within broad national bounds. 

Such an understanding of the planning process will depend 
more than anything else on the personnel of the planning organiza- 
tion. Unless the organization gathers under its roof men of na- 
tional reputation whose authority in their field is uncontested, 
men whose breadth of vision will merge conflicting pressures into 
a convincing national program, men who can rise above the easy 
ways of the bureaucrat and substitute persuasion for force, it will 
degenerate to the level of an ordinary government department 
and get involved in the endless squabbles of bureaucracy, in which 
case the regular departments, aided by their political bosses, the 
ministers, are sure to prevail against outside encroachments on 
their authority. 

Success depends on the human element on two other counts 
and on both of these the planners lack conviction. First of all, in 
defining their objectives and their strategy, they have laid maxi- 
mum stress on mechanical and material factors such as the 
mechanization of agriculture, large savings, wiser investment 
Although these are practical measures, they conceal the central 
problem the problem of structural change that Turkish society 
requires to meet the increasing needs of an increasing popula- 
tion. This change demands, in addition to a break in the geographic 
location and occupational lives of the people, improvement in the 
quality of their daily thoughts and work. 

Indeed, in Article 10 of their resolution on objectives and strat- 
egy, the planners recognize the development of the human ele- 
ment: "Systematic training of healthy and skilled manpower in 
sufficient quantities holds a special importance in accelerating the 
rate of development and in guaranteeing the success of the plan. 
Priority will be given to training and education at all levels, in 
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order to expand research and technical know-how for the pur- 
pose o securing the highest productivity in investments under- 
taken in the plan or for making the best use of the existing ca- 
pacities and potentials." Even so, recognition of these factors 
remains constricted within the narrow area of training for increas- 
ing investment returns. But the success of the plan as a whole, per- 
vading every phase of Turkish life, as it must, depends in the final 
analysis on the readiness of the individual to aspire for the better 
life planned for him and to accept the exertions it requires. 

The activation of the nine million underemployed souls in the 
country is the key to the problem. Article 12 of the resolution on 
the objectives and strategy of planning refers to "public partici- 
pation in the organization and administration of government serv- 
ices/* The paragraph continues with the proposition that "there 
are great social benefits to be gained from establishing the under- 
standing that public services require the cooperation of public 
authorities and of the people, and from encouraging the com- 
munities to engage in concerted action and to organize in order to 
solve the various problems. In this manner, it will be possible to 
release into action energy that otherwise would not emerge, to 
utilize unused manpower, and to prepare the social conditions 
which f acilitate growth." No doubt, here is a reference to getting 
the inactive reserve into action. But it lacks conviction, and smacks 
of the timid lip-service that Turkish government administrators 
are wont to pay to public necessities about which they do nothing. 
This is a problem which needs daring, above all. But the planners 
who have failed to tackle it at the height of their prestige can 
hardly be expected to act more realistically when they begin to 
be tossed by the storms of economic and social recovery. Once 
again, the intellectual leadership of the nation, both official and 
private, needs to accept the emergency nature of the economic 
operation and inspire the people to a concentrated effort, as in the 
days of Ataturk. 



7 



The Status of Labor 



The march of ten thousand workers in Ankara in January, 1962, 
will be recalled as an important landmark in the social history of 
the country. The laborers trod the streets of the city in their bare 
feet, protesting against unemployment and low wages. It was 
an astonishing phenomenon in a country where strikes had been 
forbidden and even private demonstrations by a handful of work- 
ers behind the closed doors of their plants had been broken up as 
threats to public order and as breaches of national solidarity. But 
in 1962, both the hands and the spirit of the authorities and the 
public were tied. The demonstration stemmed from the rights that 
the new constitution bestowed on the working population. Article 
28 recognized that individuals had "the right to congregate or 
march in demonstration without prior permission, so long as they 
are unarmed and have no intent to assault." The demonstration 
was organized by the Confederation of Turkish Trade Unions, 
which existed on the basis of Article 29, guaranteeing "every in- 
dividual the right to form associations without prior permission." 
Several other articles in the constitution reflected fie high de- 
gree of social consciousness infusing contemporary Turkish opin- 
ion. Article 41 stated that "economic and social life shall be regu- 
lated in a manner consistent with justice and the principle of full 
employment, with the objective of assuring for everyone a standard 
of Hving befitting human dignity." Article 42 engaged the state to 
"protect workers and promote employment by adopting social, 
economic, and financial measures of such nature that workers 
will be provided with a decent human existence so that stable 
employment may be developed. The state shall also adopt meas- 
ures to prevent unemployment." Article 43 prohibited the em- 
ployment of a worker "at a job unsuitable to the worker's age, 
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capacity, and sex." Article 44 recognized every worker's right to 
rest and the right to paid week-end, religious, and national holi- 
days. Article 45 obligated the state "to adopt the necessary meas- 
ures so that workers may earn decent wages commensurate with 
the work they perform, and sufficient to enable them to maintain 
a standard of living befitting human dignity/' 

Article 46 fortified the right to form associations: "Employees 
and employers are entitled to establish trade unions and federa- 
tions of trade unions without having to obtain prior permission/* 
Article 47 provided for collective bargaining and for the long- 
forbidden "right to strike/' Finally, in Article 48, "The state is 
charged with the duty of establishing or assisting in the establish- 
ment of social insurance and social welfare organizations/' 

Many of these provisions were not new to Turkish society. Some 
had their roots in the nineteenth century; others had been on the 
statute books of the Republic for many years. Yet their incorpora- 
tion into the constitution was significant. Removing them from the 
ephemeral realm of political wrangling, it established them as part 
of the basic philosophy of the state. 

Under the Ottomans, the workers were protected by the medi- 
eval trade guild. In the nineteenth century, when the guilds lost 
their effectiveness, abuses became the concern of the state. The 
first act regulating working conditions, in 1848, aimed to ameliorate 
conditions in the Zonguldak-Eregli mines. They remained on pa- 
per only until 1865, when DUaver Paa attempted to secure their 
enforcement. In 1871, a small group of young Ottomans formed 
an association called the Friends of Labor. In 1872, Istanbul wit- 
nessed the first strike. Unpaid for months, workers at the Imperial 
naval arsenal stopped work. 

In 1881, the Law for the Organization of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chambers contained provisions for the promotion of in- 
dustry and the welfare of workers. In 1889, the government issued 
regulations respecting working conditions in the military factories, 
In 1895, workers at the ordnance plant in Istanbul joined to form 
the Ottoman Labor Society, the labor wing of the Young Turks. 
In 1899, the government promulgated a regulation concerning a 
workers' census, 1 

Nonetheless, all these attempts remained solitary and hap- 
hazard. They stemmed from practical considerations bereft of 
ideological content about the welfare of the worker. Of course, 
without a large class of industrial workers, the development of 
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a social conscience concerning the welfare of the working class 
was bound to remain abstract. Even so, the Revolution of 1908, 
which unleashed so many of the suppressed energies and thoughts 
of the country, also stirred the handful of workers. Industrial 
activity and rail transport were paralyzed by a series of strikes 
during August and September of 1908, triggering a chain of events 
so characteristic of the Turkish patterns of development: a wave 
of enthusiasm at the top for humanistic principles, a literal ac- 
ceptance of these at the bottom, followed by urgent and at times 
violent action for their realization. This loss of the initiative to 
the public frightened the paternalistic ruling elite, causing it to 
suppress its original humanistic enthusiasm. And thus, in 1909, 
the Stoppage of Work Laws prohibited strikes, and the Law of 
Associations restricted labor unions to private industrial enter- 
prises which, at that time, were practically non-existent. 2 

The same practical necessities that had forced Ottoman ad- 
ministrators in 1848 to recognize the necessity of regulating labor 
conditions in the Eregli mines imposed themselves upon the Re- 
public. An act of September, 1921, established working hours, 
minimum wages, medical treatment, and welfare and relief funds. 
Aiming primarily to increase productivity, it sought, also, to estab- 
lish favorable conditions of work in order to attract workers to in- 
dustry. It was motivated by a paternalistic concern for the worker 
and his family, and the Republic exerted itself to implement its 
provisions. On July 22, 1923, regulations for the establishment of 
the welfare and relief fund were issued. On January 2, 1925, tihe 
state acted to provide a weekly rest day for industrial and com- 
mercial workers. An act of April 24, 1930, introduced regulations 
for the protection of juveniles and women, and established safety 
and health conditions in industrial undertakings. For instance, it 
set twelve as the minimum age of employment. It prohibited teen- 
agers between twelve and fourteen from working for more than 
eight hours a day. It obligated the larger employers to take medi- 
cal care of their employees. 

In the latter half of the thirties, the Republic was ready to end 
this haphazard treatment of work and provide a comprehensive 
labor code. Indeed, the rapid establishment of new industries had 
raised a practical necessity for it. Anxiety to keep the growing 
labor force from the lures of Communism provided a political 
motivation. The desire to end the ambivalence among industrial 
workers, who refused to accept factory work as a permanent 
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occupation, gave economic impetus to it. On June 8, 1936, the 
Grand National Assembly passed Law No. 3,008 which has con- 
stituted the basis of labor legislation in the country ever since. 
The International Labor Office Mission 3 which studied labor 
conditions in Turkey in 1949 has characterized it "as a body of 
labor legislation which represents a most intelligent and ingenious 
attempt to cope with problems in the true order of their im- 
portance and in the light of the circumstances, with as little ref- 
erence as possible to purely ideological considerations, and which 
has successfully stood the test of time." 

The law was presented to the National Assembly as aiming "to 
harmonize the interests of labor and capital. Consequently, it re- 
spects the legal bases of the country's economic organization, 
such as private enterprise, free competition, and liberty of work 
and contract, but limits these on the basis of the requirements of 
social justice and national interest." 

According to the Turkish legal scholar Professor Ferit H. Say- 
men, 4 "the spirit that dominated the law is above all the spirit 
of national interest. As a result, the Turkish Labor Code is not a 
class law, nor a law for alleviating labor conflicts, but a law for 
preventing them/' This paternalistic character of the act was 
further reinforced when an amendment on June 28, 1938, pro- 
hibited "the establishment of organizations based on class'* namely, 
labor unions. 

Nonetheless, progress in the establishment of government ma- 
chinery for the implementation of the Labor Code continued. On 
January 30, 1946, by Act 4841, the National Assembly created a 
Ministry of Labor for "the organization of working conditions, 
the promotion of the living standards of the workers, the har- 
monization of the relations between employers and employees 
on the basis of national interest." Said the Act: "The ministry will 
aim to increase the productivity of the labor force for the pur- 
pose of furthering national welfare. It will try to provide full em- 
ployment and social security." 

The war, which unleashed popular forces everywhere, brought 
the working class in Turkey into active participation in labor af- 
fairs. The annulment of the Law of Associations which started the 
multi-party system in 1946 also repealed the ban on labor unions. 
Immediately thereupon, several working groups organized them- 
selves into unions. To prevent anarchy among the workers, the 
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National Assembly passed Act 5018 on February, 1947, and 
established national rules and regulations governing the found- 
ing and organization of workers and employers' unions. In the 
meantime, other Acts instituting employment exchange bureaus, 
workers' insurance, and arbitration courts, as prescribed by the 
Labor Code of 1936, followed. 

With minor amendments, labor conditions in Turkey are still 
governed by the Labor Code of June 8, 1936. The Code, according 
to Section 2, paragraph A, applies to undertakings "where ten or 
more employees are required each day for normal operations." 
The other principal provisions of the Code are as follows: "As a 
rule, the hours of work shall amount to 48 hours a week. This 
total shall be distributed among the working days of the week at 
the rate of not more than nine hours a day in undertakings which 
must be closed on Saturday at 1:00 p.m. and not more than 8 
hours a day in undertakings authorized to remain open on Satur- 
day after 1:00 p.m." (Article 35.) "The daily hours may be in- 
creased beyond the maxima for limited periods only if the eco- 
nomic interests of the state or the nature of the operation require 
it, or in cases when output beyond normal production is neces- 
sary. But overtime cannot exceed three hours a day, and must 
depend on the employee's consent. Wages must be 25-50 per cent 
above the normal hourly rate." (Article 37.) "Every employer 
is responsible for the employee's health and safety. The min- 
istry of labor and the ministry of health and social welfare will 
determine the requirements of hygiene in each undertaking." 
(Article 55.) 

'Workers will be provided free of charge with the services of 
a national employment office set up by the state." (Article 63.) 
"The state shall ensure by means of the requisite supervision 
and inspection that the conditions of employment are in accord- 
ance with requirements of the law and of the national interest." 
(Article 91.) "Public assistance for employees in case of an in- 
dustrial accident or occupational disease, maternity, old age, un- 
employment, sickness, and death shall be organized and admin- 
istered by the state. A worker's insurance organization shall carry 
on these tasks." (Article 100.) Disputes arising between the em- 
ployer and the employee, whether individual or collective, shall 
be settled by tie employer and the employee's representatives who 
shall be selected from among employees of the plant." (Article 
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77.) Articles 80-90 lay down compulsory procedures for the set- 
tlement of collective disputes. By Article 72, "strikes and lock- 
outs" are prohibited. 

Law No. 5953, promulgated in 1952, set up the employment 
conditions for intellectual workers namely, journalists and writ- 
ers. In 1954, the National Assembly also passed a labor code for 
maritime workers, Law No. 6379, closing another gap in the orig- 
inal code of 1936. On April 11, 1960, Law No. 7467 gave em- 
ployees a paid annual vacation. Workers with less than five years 
of service received twelve days, those with more than five years, 
twenty days. 

In 1945, the National Assembly established the labor insurance 
agency prescribed by the Labor Code. In 1962, with its head- 
quarters in Ankara, the agency had twenty-two branches around 
the country. The insurance covered accidents, occupational dis- 
eases, motherhood, old age, and death. The law requires obliga- 
tory affiliation for all workers, Premiums are paid jointly by the 
employer and the employee. The agency has built houses for 
workers and has provided financial help for workers housing co- 
operatives. 5 

The provisions of the Labor Code for the establishment of a 
national employment service were put into effect in 1946. In 1952, 
the service had twenty-seven branch offices, four agencies, and 
thirty-seven bureaus throughout the country. For many years in- 
hibited by lack of trained personnel, the service has since 1960 
coordinated its activities on a national scale. It issues a monthly 
bulletin of national employment statistics, prospects, opportuni- 
ties. It is financed by the state. Municipalities contribute only one 
per cent of its expenditures. 

The training tasks of the service were described by the min- 
istry, in its 1962 pamphlet, as follows: 

The training program is divided into six phases. The first involves 
general culture for unionized workers and is conducted in cooper- 
ation with the International Cooperation Administration, providing 
courses on labor legislation, productivity, union administration, rhet- 
oric, and human relations. 

The second phase, undertaken in cooperation with the ministry 
of education, aims to increase the occupational proficiency of the 
worker and to provide professional training to those who need it 
Courses on apprenticeship, and foremanship given at the larger 
establishments and the mines constitute the fourth phase. The fifth 
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phase embraces courses which last longer, such as those for waiters: 
eight months of theoretical and four months of practical training. 
The sixth phase is concerned with training abroad for wider experi- 
ence and greater technical knowledge. Under the auspices of the 
Internationa] Labor Office, workers and foremen are sent to indus- 
trially developed countries. For many years such an exchange pro- 
gram has been in operation with France. 

Since 1959, workers have been benefiting from an "on the spot" 
training program operated with the help of the International Coop- 
eration Administration. A Turco-American group of experts, after 
research into different branches of industry, has established a train- 
ing program in the plants. 

Labor unionism has evinced a capacity for prodigious growth, 
in spite of its retarded start. In 1962, the number of unions to- 
talled 432, forming 29 federations. They embraced 300,000 mem- 
bers, half of die working force of the country. 

The unions rest on the constitutional right of every citizen to 
form "associations without prior permission/* The terms of their 
organization are set by the Trade Union Act of 1947, which spec- 
ifies that employers* or employees' unions may be formed by two 
or more individuals in the same branch of industry or in related 
occupations, for the purpose of mutual aid and for protecting and 
representing their common interests. This regulation, for instance, 
entitles all workers in the steel industry to unionize no matter 
what their jobs. But it also allows all masons or carpenters to 
join together, even when they are employed in different indus- 
tries. 

More than one union may be found in the same branch of an 
industry, and workers employed in more than one occupation may 
join one or more unions serving such occupations. Different unions 
can federate with the consent of two-thirds of their members. 
The federation can be national or regional; e.g., the National 
Federation of Textile Workers or the Chemical Workers Federa- 
tion of Istanbul. And the federations may join to form a confed- 
eration. Only one such organization exists: Turk I, the Con- 
federation of all Turkish Trade Unions. Founded on July 31, 
1952, it is the highest authority qualified to speak for labor in 
Turkey. 

The law explicitly forbids unions "to engage in political activi- 
ties or be instrumental in the political activities of any political 
organization." As corporate bodies, they are entrusted with the 
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guardianship of all the interests of their members. They may un- 
dertake collective bargaining for their members, defend their 
members cases before the arbitration board, establish mutual aid 
funds and other social benefits, secure legal aid for members in 
defense of employment contracts, and sue in behalf of members 
in disputes arising from collective agreements, common occupa- 
tional interests, or insurance rights. They may send representa- 
tives to meetings connected with labor legislation, organize voca- 
tional training and general culture courses, set up producer and 
consumers, credit and building cooperatives, and operate non- 
commercial health institutions and sports organizations. 

The Trade Union Act applies to employers, as well as to em- 
ployees. In 1962, out of a total of about 15,000 employers, 1,150 
had joined to organize into 33 separate unions. 

The demonstration of the workers in the winter of 1962 mani- 
fested the new spirit that has infected labor since 1945. The deep 
sense of social consciousness which had inspired the leadership 
of the Republic to produce the Labor Code of 1936 without any 
pressure from labor has now spread to the working classes. Since 
1945, they have been pressing hard for the implementation of 
the Code. Both economic and political developments have helped 
to augment their pressure and influence. Nonetheless, in assessing 
the attitude of mind and the economic status of the worker, a 
sharp distinction must be drawn between the skilled and the un- 
skilled. 

The skilled worker today holds a privileged position shared by 
no other occupation in the country. The rapid expansion of in- 
dustrial activity has jolted him to a key position. A good mechanic, 
an experienced welder, dictates his own wages. And if still dis- 
contented, he can easily move to Germany, where labor is in short 
supply. On the other hand, the market is glutted with unskilled 
laborers, ready to take whatever wage is tossed to them. 

Secure in his economic status, wooed by the employer, the 
skilled worker has spearheaded the labor movement, and has in- 
spired the aggressive self-confidence of the labor unions. The 
multi-party system has further boosted this confidence. Indeed, 
although skilled workers comprise less than five per cent of the 
voting population, they are concentrated in the metropolitan cen- 
ters of Istanbul, Ankara, Adana, and Izmir, which return one- 
fourth of the membership of parliament, and workers exercise a 
role altogether out of proportion to their numbers. In fact, in the 
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elections of 1957, they tipped the vote in favor of the Democrats, 
who had lost the support of the ruling elite, the professional intel- 
ligentsia, and the business community, by enabling them to win 
in such crucial centers as Istanbul and Izmir. 

Aware of this role, labor unionists no longer consider them- 
selves the wards of the government. They have been pressing hard 
for their rights. Since 1950, labor welfare has figured among the 
principal items in party platforms. Since 1960, the pronounce- 
ments of the Confederation of all Turkish Unions reflect the ex- 
tent of confidence labor has developed. In a communique issued 
on August 5, 1961, the Confederation, speaking in the name of 
all Turkish workers, invited the politicians "to establish social 
justice and to promote economic progress through planning." In 
another communique on May 4, 1962, it "warned the government 
that security meant elimination of unemployment, establishment 
of fair wages, fair taxation." In the communique of June 24, 1962, 
it castigated the politicians for their blind dedication to power 
and warned that this was the last appeal to reason, and "if they 
did not end their petty politicking the nation would know how to 
put an end to their abuses." This is a far cry from the submissive 
attitude of past decades. 

Nonetheless, the labor movement suffers from a number of 
latent weaknesses which not only mar the effectiveness of its 
efforts on its own behalf but also affect the national economy 
adversely. For instance, too few workers have accepted industrial 
work as a steady occupation. The greater part of the laboring 
population still preserves ties with the village. Three-fourths of 
the miners in the Zonguldak coal fields are only part-time workers, 
leaving for their farms during the summer. According to the re- 
port of the International Labor Office, 6 "24 per cent of the workers 
in 1,648 different establishments concerning which information 
was obtained had not been employed for more than six months, 
and 43 per cent, not more than one year." 

The adverse results of this mobility affect both the employer 
and the employee. Mobility inhibits the development of a sense 
of mutual interest between the two. It prevents in-plant vocational 
training. Without skill, machinery is improperly handled and 
abused. Productivity lags. Two do one man's work. The price of 
the product increases, but wages decrease. 

Reasons for this mobility are diverse. Low wages for unskilled 
work, coupled with housing difficulties, continue to send the 
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worker to his village. Illiteracy prevents proper training and tlie 
worker fails to gain a sense of occupational pride. Unskilled, un- 
derpaid, his main interest lies in seeking lucrative work wher- 
ever he can find it. On the other hand, the employer, frustrated 
by inadequate skills, is in constant search of better workers, and 
finds no inconvenience in numerous and easy dismissals. 

The historical attitude toward work also furthers mobility. So- 
ciety continues to look down upon manual work, especially work 
for wages. In the West, the industrial system developed out of 
the guilds. As the individual craftsmen drifted into mass industrial 
plants they brought along their pride in their manual skill. But 
in Turkey, industrialization picked up long after the disappear- 
ance of the guildsmen. The workers in Turkey come mostly from 
primitive villages and are alien to pride in craftsmanship. Further- 
more, they look down upon employment for wages. Even the 
poorest are self-employed on their farms, as tenants or partners 
of the landlord, and in their eyes a man who works for another 
for daily wages is the lowest of the low. 

Even so, the changing pattern of industrial life has already 
worn away some of these negative influences. The high wages 
which skilled labor commands have altered the social status of 
manual work. "Amele," a derogatory term for the worker in the 
past, has yielded to "igcf* in modern jargon. Workers with a craft 
refer with pride to themselves as "Icis," specifying their skill; 
Many of them are graduates of vocational schools and educa- 
tion, no matter how limited, always confers status in Turkey. 

The increasing benefits of social security, as they become visible 
in the form of workers* hospitals or of paid holidays, press the most 
reluctant toward acceptance of industrial work as a permanent 
occupation. The labor unions, growing in power, and satisfying 
the needs to belong and to be protected, provide a strong incen- 
tive, too. 

The nation's new attitude towards labor reflects one of the most 
wholesome aspects of Turkish life. In the words of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office: 7 

The sentiment of national unity which was generated by the inde- 
pendence movement and which played so large a part in insuring 
the movement's success is still a very real factor in Turkish public 
life. Class distinctions do not appear to be at all sharply defined. 
Many employers and managers seem to be animated by genuinely 
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friendly and fraternal feelings towards their workers, and the Mis- 
sion was struck by the sense of social and civic responsibility and 
the absence of sectional spirit among the workers' representatives 
with whom it came into contact. This widespread feeling of mutual 
solidarity is undoubtedly responsible for much of the success al- 
ready achieved in the establishment of satisfactory working condi- 
tions in industrial undertakings. 

This sense of solidarity, coupled with the worker's increasing 
concern for his rights, the growth of trade unionism, and the 
spread of labor welfare legislation, present an encouraging picture. 
However, some traditional attitudes of mind have inhibited a full 
development of these favorable tendencies. For instance, the 
waxing power of titie trade unions has aroused official distrust, 
the natural reaction of an authoritarian society toward pressures 
from underneath. As a result, since 1945 the government has 
continued a close scrutiny of the unions. At the same time, it has 
denied labor its ultimate weapon, the strike. 

The hazards of the scrutiny are described by the International 
Labor Office in clear terms: 8 

This scrutiny or inspection and supervision is educational in char- 
acter; it is undoubtedly of considerable value to inexperienced 
unions, provided it does not bring into question the administrative 
autonomy of the organization. However, the frequency with which 
inspections may be conducted may defeat their purpose by develop- 
ing an increasing tendency to self-help and self-reliance. Moreover, 
in so far as the inspections and other forms of supervision are 
intended to keep the authorities advised as to the internal activities 
of the organizations, they could well amount to interference by the 
public authorities in a manner, which, as international experience 
has shown, may endanger autonomy of occupational organizations 
and may serve to weaken and discourage such organizations. 

At the same time, the long denial of the strike has prevented 
labor from playing its beneficial role in pushing industry toward 
technical progress and increased productivity, thus providing 
lower prices for its products in spite of higher wages. Professor 
Orhan Tuna, a Turkish authority on labor, is worth quoting: d 
"At present in Turkey, working conditions and wages are deter- 
mined outside of collective bargaining by personal relationships 
between the employer and the employee. A heavy mist separates 
the worker from the labor market, wage earners have no influ- 
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ence on such vital issues as working conditions; on every point 
the employee faces the employer singly, and there is no bal- 
ance in the bargaining capacity of the two sides." 

Two other factors have contributed to the ineffectiveness of 
collective bargaining. First of all, the unions have remained too 
small. In one city, within a single line of industry, several unions 
have operated, canceling each other's effectiveness. Second, no 
direct means have been provided to force the employer to accept 
his employees* union as their representative. According to the In- 
ternational Labor Office: 10 

Experience has shown that if an employer may freely refuse to 
recognize the employees* unions or negotiate with them, the result 
may well be that the employees* unions will be placed in a position 
where they, and the economy as a whole, may be prevented from 
enjoying the benefits that normally flow from the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of association, and the unions may be largely 
restricted to mutual benefit activities. ... To forestall the de- 
velopment of this situation, the employees* organizations should 
enjoy clear protection in the exercise of their rights, and it is in 
the interests of the administrative processes of government that 
such protection should be given. 

Since the Revolution of May, 1960, labor's voice has gained new 
weight. In the uncertain atmosphere of disestablished power the 
laboring population, with their organized concentration in the 
nerve centers of the nation, could exercise decisive influence. The 
labor movement has used this influence constructively. Having 
profited from the inflationary economy of the Democrats they were 
adversely affected by the deflationary policies of the new regime 
in its efforts to stabilize the national economy. But labor refrained 
from any excessive protests. Instead, it participated in the Con- 
stituent Assembly and succeeded in broadening and constitutional- 
rang the social welfare principles and policies of the Republic. 

In January, 1962, it prevailed on the government to convoke 
the National Labor Convention, which had not met since 1954. 
The convention is prescribed by Article 17 of the statutes of the 
ministry of labor, and it meets to bring together the representa- 
tives of workers, employers, and the government, with the object 
of scmtinizing common problems and seeking their remedies. It 
provides an opportunity for public expression of grievances and 
for bringing them into focus within the context of the national 
economy. On this occasion, labor sought for new legislation to 
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bring the Labor Code of 1936 in line with the new rights it had 
acquired with the new constitution. 

The recommendations of the convention reveal the extent of 
labor welfare ideas in Turkey today. For example, the govern- 
ment unequivocally reaffirmed its belief in the right of the worker 
to strike. In an opening statement to the convention, Labor Min- 
ister Bulent Ecevit reaffirmed his government's determination to 
lift labor practices to the standards required by the Labor Code. 
He declared; 

Collective bargaining and the right to strike are the most efficient 
and civilized means of achieving social justice. In moving towards 
a New Deal, the rights granted to the Turkish worker should not 
be narrower than the rights of the workers in the advanced democ- 
racies. If his rights are restricted, the worker through his own efforts 
will eventually expand them. To doubt this truth is to doubt Tur- 
key's ability to march along with the advanced democracies of the 
West. After having adopted the democratic way and become a 
member of the democratic community, this development can no 
longer be stopped. We should not doubt that the Turkish worker 
will use his rights with perspicacity and common sense. We are 
sure that he will hold the country's interests above his own. 

On the other hand, the representatives of labor demanded the 
extension of labor legislation to all workers. The present law con- 
fines it to laborers in establishments employing more than ten 
workers. They asked for the implementation of unemployment 
insurance. They requested the computation of minimum wages 
on the basis of cost of living indexes, and demanded payment of 
ten per cent extra for housing to married workers. The employers 
called for the creation of a permanent labor council as an obliga- 
tory consultative body between the workers, the government, and 
the employers. They also proposed the invitation to the annual 
convention of economic and labor experts from the universities 
and other cultural institutions. 

The convention and its recommendations helped to reveal the 
absence of sharp, painful divisions between the three interested 
parties. In harmonizing employer-employee relations, the nation 
is free from the bitter inhibitions of long years of conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. No memory of decades of exploitation 
clouds labor's attitude toward industry. No memories of long 
strikes embitter their mutual relationship. Turkish industries were 
built with the knowledge of minimum wages and other welfare 
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requirements, consequently they remain free from economic re- 
straints that have posed difficult problems in societies that had 
built their industrial set-up on the unrestrained exploitation of 
labor. Unclouded by a bitter past, the struggle in Turkey is for 
the future, capital striving to conserve its present share in the in- 
dustrial effort, labor pressing hard for a larger increment. 

But even in this benign atmosphere, several pitfalls require 
vigilance. Higher wages are necessary to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of the semiskilled or unskilled laborer. But higher wages 
depend on the productivity of the plant in general and the worker 
in particular. Recently, Turkish industry has developed a keen 
sense of managerial and technical productivity. But the signifi- 
cance of the individual worker's efficiency has failed to pene- 
trate to the employer and the worker. As the International Labor 
Office pointed out, the cheapness of labor has inhibited the growth 
of the consciousness of the quality of the worker's effort. In some 
instances, the cost of labor was found to account for only 12 per 
cent of the cost of the product. 

The labor movement in the West long suffered from a similar 
lack of awareness of the relationship between wage rises and pro- 
ductivity. Only recently has this concept permeated the discus- 
sions between labor and capital. But there is no necessity for 
Turkey to repeat the mistakes of others, especially as her indus- 
trial resources are so meagre. However, as they seek to determine 
their relations to each other, neither labor nor management show 
any awareness of this problem. In fact, the convention showed 
little interest in the productivity of labor and evinced little inter- 
est in vocational training, which is indispensable for increased 
efficiency. Although Turkish industry has for long been afflicted 
with grave bottlenecks in skilled labor, the principal concern 
of the labor movement in the convention centered around the 
effort to equalize the wages of the unskilled and the skilled. 

The Labor Code compells establishments with more than one 
hundred workers to provide vocational training, but the provisions 
have remained on paper only. Management has hesitated to un- 
dertake the expenses of training without a guarantee that the 
trainee's services would be available for a specified period. Work- 
ers have objected to night courses after nine hours of work. Ap- 
prentices have failed to complete their apprenticeships, since 
completion did not provide any great social or economic advan- 
tages: the semiskilled could command eighty per cent of a fully 
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trained person's wage. Under present conditions, Turkey runs 
the risk of continuing with a semiskilled labor force. 

Turkey is not deficient in technical education. In fact, the vo- 
cational schools have made the rapid industrialization of the last 
fifteen years possible. The thousands of manufacturing plants 
which mushroomed in Istanbul, Adana, Izmir, and Ankara were 
manned by graduates of these schools. But a distinction must be 
made between vocational training and the training of the adult 
worker. One is part of the national educational effort, the second 
falls within the purview of the labor movement. Since the urge 
to improve can not be imposed by the state or the employer, 
labor alone can provide the remedy for improving this grave 
weakness. 

The adverse effects of the lack of interest in productivity and 
vocational training are further aggravated by gropings for po- 
litical power among the labor leadership. Since 1962, they have 
been seeking binding associations with the political parties. An 
articulate group has organized a Labor Party. Of course, this is a 
natural reaction not confined to Turkey and experienced in almost 
all industrial countries. When politicians begin to court labor's 
vote and labor provides the winning margin, labor leadership 
begins to think of political power in its own right. But a Labor 
Party based on the working class has been effective in only a few 
countries. Even in highly industrialized Britain, with its large 
working class, labor succeeded only after it had absorbed a great 
part of the intellectual, liberal vote. In countries like Turkey, 
where labor's political effectiveness remains marginal, for labor 
to strike out on its own could destroy a great part of this marginal 
influence. Parliamentary success, even in such industrial centers 
as Istanbul, Ankara, and Izmir, where labor exerts so much in- 
fluence, would be most unlikely. Labor would be easily outvoted 
by the non-labor majority. 

Going it alone would invite another danger. The Ottoman in* 
heritance has left the country supersensitive to national solidarity. 
A Labor Party would initiate political division on class lines, 
which Ataturkist ideology has scrupulously tried to avoid. La- 
bor's political opponents could easily seize upon this division, 
new to Turkish society, as an example of a breach of the national 
front. The public, once its suspicions were aroused, could easily 
associate labor with leftist, foreign ideologies. Tossed into the 
maelstrom of ideological controversy, labor would lose the one 
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great advantage it has enjoyed so far. Indeed, such a reversion 
from purely economic and social goals to political aspirations 
could lead to the suppression of the movement. 

Even in die United States, where labor's political weight bal- 
ances the influence of any other single group, the question of 
whether the movement's recent, steady association with the Demo- 
cratic Party has benefited the worker remains unanswered. Many 
contend that labor would have bought better political support if 
it had remained free from a priori commitments and sold its vote 
to the highest bidder. In Turkey, where the numerical strength 
of labor is negligible and its financial and intellectual influence 
non-existent, permanent commitment to a party would serve to 
defeat rather than help its aims. Even if labor did not go on 
its own but chose permanent affiliation with one of the other 
existing parties, it would end by being taken for granted and its 
voice would be choked by the preponderant majority. Its chance 
lies in the pursuit of its economic and social aims without political 
aspiration or affiliation, offering its support to the political group- 
ing that promised to serve it best. 
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Social Problems 

and the Status of Women 



In a comparison of the daily life of an average family in Ankara, 
Adana, Istanbul, or Izmir, with that of the twenties, only the food 
would be found unchanged. Even in that there are some varia- 
tions, although the technological revolution in frozen and canned 
foods has not yet arrived. Margarine has replaced melted butter, 
and the three inevitable courses of the past decades have dwindled 
to one main dish. Fruit has taken the place of the heavy syrupy 
sweets. 

These new culinary habits reflect more basic changes. "Rich 
and fat" no longer conveys admiration. The men sit at the din- 
ner table uncovered the pious obligation to cover one's head is 
long buried, with the fez. Similarly, women have their hair long 
or trimmed, according to the fashion of the day or their individual 
taste. Conversation is more lively. The teen-agers freely express 
their views. Women participate in the discussion without fear of 
flouting the authority of the "patriarch." Indeed, paternal authori- 
tarianism, although still latent as a principle, has in practice given 
way to wide latitudes of freedom of action and thought among 
the various members of the family. Politics monopolizes the bet- 
ter part of the discussions. But they also talk about their Sunday 
outing and argue about an evening in the movies or dinner at 
a restaurant all new features in Turkish family life. 

Religion hardly ever crosses their minds, except during Rama- 
dan when grandfather or an old aunt fasts. Only the subject of 
marriage is not argued. Both the parents and the younger gen- 
eration are conscious of the clash in their outlook; the elders still 
regarding it an arrangement between families, the younger folk 
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accepting it as a matter of individual choice. This difference in 
outlook they prefer not to discuss. 

The whole gamut of relationships between husband and wife, 
parents and children has changed, because the individual has 
changed. Politics peppers his talk. No longer a quietist, he is 
orally, if not actually, an active participant in the political process, 
He often sounds as if his single vote determines the course of the 
ship of state. 

His outlook on nature is different. No longer does he accept it 
as inevitable, or as an enemy. On the contrary, his faith in science 
and technology as a means of turning natural phenomena to utili- 
tarian purposes is boundless. He is a determimst bent on progress. 
He believes in Allah as God, and prays for His grace when in 
need, but otherwise has no interest in religion, divorcing it from 
the everyday existence, disengaging it from his political and eco- 
nomic interests, relegating it to an isolated corner in his life, pre- 
ferring to be rich rather than pious. 

His sense of social status has altered. In the heterogeneous Otto- 
man society social groupings were ethno-religious. A man was a 
Muslim, a Turk, a Greek, or an Albanian. Under the homogeneous 
national Republic, all citizens are Turks. And as a Turk, he has 
developed a new social consciousness based on occupation, edu- 
cation, and wealth. He is either a government functionary and 
proud to be one; or a businessman, and proud of his occupation; 
or a worker, and proud of the good living he makes. 

These are the Turks of the urban centers, but there is another 
Turkey. There is the Turkey of the 35,000 villages where seventy 
per cent of Turks live, without electricity, without running water, 
without doctors, and half of them without teachers and schools. 

This was the Turkey which exasperated the American econo- 
mist M. W. Thomburg, prompting him to ask almost in despair: 
"Why does a popular revolution, after nearly a quarter century 
of glamorous successes, leave most of the people almost where 
they were?" * 

Until the forties, engrossed in the overwhelming task of build- 
ing the foundations of the new Republic, the urban Turks had 
barely concerned themselves with the backwardness of their fel- 
low citizens on the steppes of Anatolia. They referred to them as 
the backbone of the nation and they truly meant it. But confident 
in the villager s stolid acceptance of his poor fate, they found no 
cause to step beyond romantic protestations of their love of him. 
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It was Muzaffer Sherif, a Turkish psychologist, who first re- 
vealed the extent of the backwardness of the Turkish villager. In 
a study of five isolated Turkish villages in 1945, he found the vil- 
lagers lacking even the concepts of time and distance. They iden- 
tified the hours by sunrise and sunset. They had no names for 
months and seasons; these were known by farming routines, such 
as harvest time. They estimated distances in terms of travel by 
foot. They had no idea of measured units such as kilometers or 
miles. 

In 1949, Mahmut Makal, in his description of a 'Village in 
Anatolia/' 2 put the spotlight on the real destitution of the village 
population of the Republic. Teaching in the middle of winter at 
Nurguz, a central Anatolian village of seven hundred people, he 
wrote: 

For how is the winter to be borne, unless one has a habitable house, 
clothing to protect one against the cold, something with which to 
fill one's stomach, and just a little fuel? With us there is nothing. 
Clothes are made once in five or ten years. . . . Jackets are rarely 
worn, only waistcoats and trousers. Some of the old men will adapt 
an ancient Army tunic, dye it and pull it on, and with the jacket 
a pair of trousers, at least ten years old, and a smock, or simply 
a vest and pants alone. Most people wear clogs. . . . 

There are no stoves, but only an open fire in a hole in the middle 
of the room. Around this you huddle together, getting covered with, 
soot, so that you are roasted in front and your back is exposed. . . . 

In the morning, when the herdsmen get the oxen together and 
drive them off to pasture, and again in the evening, when they 
bring them back to the village, all the available women and girls 
will scatter over the roads, armed with wicker baskets or anything 
else they can find, to collect the animal droppings. In the process 
they cover themselves with clouds of dust. Some don't even bring 
a receptacle but gather the booty up in their skirts. The stuff they 
have gathered they knead and plaster against the wall; and when 
it is dry they pile it up indoors, and plaster a fresh lot in its place. 
(This is their fuel.) 

The village hasn't much use for matches. If a piece of dung has 
been burning and has been covered over in the hearth, you will still 
find some embers, twelve or even twenty-four hours later. And even 
if it's gone out, your neighbor's won't have. When the time has come 
to light the fire, you take a lump of dry dung in your hand, and 
spread it over some embers that you've got from a neighbor, and 
then a little straw dust on top of that; and by dint of blowing, you 
get the fire alight. 
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Don't expect to find a wide variety of food and groceries in our 
village. There are no such things as fresh bread straight out of the 
bakery, provisions in baskets carried from the grocer, or fruits or 
vegetables from the fruiterer. Whatever you can get hold of in 
autumn you store in some hole or corner of your ramshackle house ? 
and manage to do till spring. . . . Tea is a treat, and if, once in 
a while, you would like to have tea, just try and find some. 

A local magician once advised a woman to give her child some 
powdered sugar and tea. High and low she searched for it, but 
finding none she came to me. ... I asked a question in class, and 
found that out of fifty-six pupils, only one had ever seen honey at 
all 

"Please, teacher, does honey look like a horse or a lamb or some- 
thing of that kind?" was one of the questions fired at me. 

"Which of you has any kind of place to wash at home?" Only 
one hand is raised, and that belonged to a boy who spends half his 
time away, in town. 

In harvest time it is not normal to wash the hands. 

"Why not, father?" 

"If you wash them in the evening they're sore till morning and 
then you can't do any reaping. . . ." 

Now the place in which we were working was a hollow between 
the hills, whereas the field of barley in which we worked yesterday 
was on top of the hill. "Father, that hill-top is still cool today. This 
place isn't high up, that's why it's so hot." 

"Stuff and nonsense, son! Don't you start trying to understand 
God's affairs for him. Is it likely to be hot here and cool there? 
You silly fellow, is the God of that place some other God, then?" 

Indeed, Nurguz was no further advanced than it had been one 
thousand years ago. The new Turkey, poor, all its energies engaged 
in the effort to provide the basic rudiments of a modernized struc- 
ture, had left the village alone with its immemorial fate. Even if 
she had willed otherwise, in all probability, she could not have 
succeeded. Her human and material resources could not effect a 
wider extension. 

But in the wake of World War II, the revolution in communica- 
tions that opened tie African and Asian continents to the twenti- 
eth century touched Nurguz and its 35,000 sister villages with a 
vengeance, tearing apart all social and economic traditions. The 
story of Balgat, as told by the American sociologist Daniel Lerner, 
in Ms "Passing of Traditional Society," offers a dramatic instance 
of the change which has seized the Turkish countryside after 
thirty years of gestation in the cities. 3 

Balgat is only six miles from Ankara, but in 1950 it took two 
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hours to get there over a dirt road. "The village is barren. The 
main color is gray, so is the dust on the divan on which I am 
writing now," wrote the visitor. All the villagers were farmers. 
There was one general store that stocked cheap clothes, ciga- 
rettes, and drinks, and which the villagers called "the grocer," 
lacking a better term. A single radio receiver belonging to "the 
chief" provided the village with its only daily communication 
with the outside world. As in the days of the Hittites, the villagers 
stewed in their own juice, thanked God for their meagre food and 
shelter, neither hoping nor dreaming of a better existence. Asked 
if they could live elsewhere they confessed they would rather 
kill themselves. "I was born here, grew old here, and hope God 
will permit me to die here ... I wouldn't move a foot from here," 
insisted the chief. 

In 1950, only one individual expressed dissatisfaction. The 
store owner, or the grocer, as Lerner calls him, wished for better 
things: "I would have liked to have a bigger grocery shop in the 
city, have a nice house there, dress in nice civilian clothes." Asked 
what he would do for the village, he said, "I would make roads 
for the villagers to come down to towns to see the world and 
would not let them stay in their holes all their life." He was even 
prepared to live in America, "because I have heard that it is a 
nice country and with possibilities to be rich even for the simplest 
persons." His was the only dissenting voice; his spirit was already 
in flight. 

In 1954, it took Lerner only twenty minutes to get from Ankara 
to Balgat. The road had been paved and a bus line operated regu- 
larly between the village and the city. More than 100 families had 
their own radio receivers. The village had seven refrigerators and 
boasted four tractors, three trucks, and one Dodge sedan. Few re- 
mained on the farms. Many had taken up other occupations in 
the city. As he sat at the coffee house, Lerner found that even 
the clothes of the villagers had changed. They "wore store-clothes 
with no patches and a sturdy pair of store-shoes." They seemed a 
new people, with a hopeful eagerness for better days, an ex- 
uberant faith in change, an urge to advance toward tomorrow. 
Only the chief, touched by the nostalgia of the old, complained, 
"The young people are in some ways a serious disappointment; 
they think more of clothes and good times than they do of duty 
and family and country," attesting in his own way to the arrival 
of the twentieth century in Balgat. 

Not all the thirty-five thousand villages have undergone the 
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same changes as Balgat, which profited from its proximity to An- 
kara. But even if not all the material benefits have been available 
to them, the same stir is in all of them. They have unhitched them- 
selves from the inertia of the centuries. The Turkish transformation 
is now tapping the roots. 

Daniel Lerner divides present-day Turkish society into three 
groups: the traditionals, die moderns and the transitionals. The 
traditionals are exemplified by the villagers of Nurguz as de- 
scribed by Mahmut Makal. The traditional "neither knows nor 
seeks any other way of living." He lives physically and mentally 
chained to his immediate environment and to the age old daily 
routine. His family, his village, and the mosque comprise his uni- 
verse. He has no curiosity or concern outside his own world. He 
is illiterate, and hardly ever listens to the radio. Interviews have 
revealed that these people would not buy a radio set even if they 
had the money. He associates change with evil, he is gloomy and 
unhappy, living on a narcosis of resignation "to the fatalistic rule 
of Kismet." He cannot associate public policy with his personal 
interest and leaves the conduct of government to Tais masters," 
"his betters." 

"The moderns are the urban, educated, relatively well-off Turks 
who run all the government .... and most of the private enter- 
prises." These are the people that have a sense of their worth 
as individuals and a sense of universal values. Progress is their 
religion. 

Lerner's contrast between the traditionals and the moderns pro- 
vides a dramatic illustration of the difference of outlook be- 
tween the two groups. 4 Asked what they would do if they were to 
become president of Turkey, all traditionals refused to imagine 
such a possibility, and were even frightened at the prospect. The 
shepherd in Balgat was shocked, "My God! How can you say 
such a thing?" 

On the other hand, the modems were full of ideas: "I would 
adjust the taxes in accord with social justice. . . . Base the eco- 
nomic policy on a liberal doctrine. Follow a peaceful foreign 
policy, basing my actions on the UN Charter/' said a thirty year 
old lawyer. 

A well-off high school graduate of forty in business replied, "I 
would raise the standard of living. I would try to wipe out the 
illiteracy and raise the cultural standard." 

A butcher, a fifty-one year old grammar school graduate, an- 
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swered, "Build good roads in every section of the country. I would 
give importance to the air force. I would try to give the people 
an easier life." 

A mason, forty-nine years old, with a high school diploma, 
would "give farm machinery to the farmers, I would irrigate the 
dry land, I would build factories. ... I would lower the un- 
necessary taxes. I would provide jobs for the unemployed." 

Asked about what countries other than Turkey they might 
choose to live in, the traditionals, again, refused to imagine such 
a prospect. An illiterate, twenty-five year old maid insisted, "I 
would kill myself." A thirty year old unemployed destitute worker 
expressed the same feeling, "God forbid! I would rather die." 
Housewives, horsewagon drivers, farmers that were interviewed, 
all had the same expression: they would rather die than live some- 
where else than Turkey. 

On the other hand, no modern would rather die than live else- 
where. Indeed, many moderns express willingness, even desire 
to live in various foreign places and for very cogent reasons. For 
example, a radio announcer said that he would "like to live in 
France because of the elite environment," Another modern wished 
to live in the United States because they have a clean and rich 
life there. I like to live among rich people." 

The moderns are twentieth century, western individuals. Ra- 
tionalist, positivist, secularist in their basic philosophy, they sepa- 
rate their individual selves from their collective existence and 
project themselves both mentally and physically beyond their 
daily routines. In their outlook on life and in their view of the 
world they are not very different from the Western urban classes. 
Self-reliant, they believe in progress through self-exertion. They 
are willing and eager to try new ways, new horizons, new occupa- 
tions to better their lot. They have confidence in man's ability to 
overcome adversities of nature and society. They are dedicated 
to representative government. They might not be as ready as 
Western man to put up individual resistance against illegitimate 
authority or to anger at injustice against others, but they would 
be as unwilling to accept it. They regard international conflict 
as inevitable and believe in national alertness in guarding their 
national interests. But they still view the world as a congrega- 
tion of different nations whose interests are becoming more lightly 
intertwined and intermingled, rendering international coopera- 
tion more essential. In their relationship to God they would differ 
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from Western man. Although basically rationalist and laicist, they 
have not as yet achieved the confidence of Western man in separat- 
ing temporal from spiritual affairs. They sub-consciously yearn 
for spiritual satisfaction, yet consciously shun the avenues to it 
Lerner writes: 

Between the traditionals firmly rooted in the ways of the Ottoman 
past, and the moderns, who have incorporated the modern Western 
style that Ataturk publicized as a model, there is the substantial 
number of Turks who have been labeled transitional. . . . The 
transitional Turks are in process of self-transformation. They are 
persons marked by aspirations for a future which will be better 
than the past but they have not as yet acquired a comprehensive 
set of new values to replace the old. Hence they exhibit ambiva- 
lent feelings about the choices between the old and the new which 
must be made along the way. It is this conflict of values continued 
loyalty to the old, growing desire for the new which differentiates 
the decisions and shapes the behavior of the transitionals. Some- 
times ambivalence takes the form of uncertainty and indecision. 
... or self -contradictory preferences. 

Among younger transitionals, ambivalence often shows itself in 
incompleteness and inconsistency of attitudinal structures. Such 
persons exhibit modern views on various matters but do not carry 
them through to their logical conclusions or, more cogently, psycho- 
logical consequences. They abandon these views midway. ... A 
taxi driver, for example, would like to live in America "because 
life, I hear, is much easier there." When asked what he would like 
to know about the country, he replies: "All I want to know is how 
to get there. Once I am there, I am sure I can manage." This is 
the perspective of the modern man, activist agent of his own des- 
tiny, with none of the fatalism and quietism which prevails among 
traditional Turks. 

Quite a different picture emerges, however, from the same man's 
responses to other objective questions. Asked what he would sug- 
gest to improve domestic radio programs, he replies: "Who am I 
to criticize the whole nation's radio?" Asked what he would do if 
he were manager of the radio station, he replies: "What a question, 
again I don't know how to deal with my own business and you ask 
me what I would do with the radio house?" 

This is rather the choice of the obedient voice of the traditional, 
passive member of an environment in which most important deci- 
sions are made by his betters. . . 

Unlike the traditional Turks who regard their station in life as 
"given" them by an allocation from Allah, this young taxi driver 
does have aspirations for a better life. 
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The root difficulty of many transitional Turks is this conflict be- 
tween new aspirations and old traditions. To satisfy the desires 
without violating the loyalties it often seems necessary to go else- 
where than where one is. ... Of a transitional group studied 
closely, a majority were born in villages or small towns, but nearly 
all now reside in or near urban centers. 

Transitionals revealed also a characteristic ambivalence on re- 
ligion. Two of every three transitionals had, on a direct question, 
asserted their religious beliefs to be quite important to them. On 
the behavioral level, however, these beliefs seem to have lost their 
directive force; and it may be that in these matters actions speak 
louder than words. . . . Nearly two-thirds of all transitionals (in- 
cluding half of those who claimed religious beliefs to be important 
to them) said they seldom or never go to mosque. Secularization 
shows itself in the change between inherited doctrine and acquired 
desires. 

On the question: "What is the biggest personal problem for 
people in the same circumstances?" 72 per cent of all transitionals 
gave responses classifiable as economic. 

On the question: "What can you do about it?'* Compared with 
the overwhelming passivity and fatalism of the traditionals, rela- 
tively few transitionals said merely "nothing/* 

The transitionals, moving from traditional ways toward a modern 
style, are the new source of social energy for the future. It is they 
who are likely to bring into Turkish life the newer currents of 
thought and action that may emerge in the next years and decades." 

Lerner, naturally, assumes that the moderns and the transi- 
tionals are confined principally to urban centers, whereas the tra- 
ditionals are buried in the isolated villages of the central pla- 
teau and the mountains of the east. 

Of course, for a fuller description of Turkish society today, the 
socio-economic classification must not be overlooked. As a social 
class, the civil service or the ruling elite should be mentioned 
first, since they still persist in regarding themselves as a separate 
body above the people and since they do play a most important 
role in setting the socio-political direction of the country. It is 
composed of approximately 300,000 persons, at least two-thirds of 
whom are high school and university graduates. (Since 1923, 
190,000 Turks have obtained diplomas and higher education cer- 
tificates.) Although limited in income, they are compensated 
by power and prestige. The greater part are subject to a lower 
middle-class existence, but considers itself above the smaller 
businessman, the individual shopkeeper, whose income in the 
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last fifteen years has risen far above that of the civil servant. The 
civil service is rigidly Ataturkist and secularist, tending towards 
emphasis on an authoritarian regime with strict controls of the 
economy. Though conscious of its social responsibility, it is imbued 
with a paternalistic philosophy which keeps it aloof from the 
masses, inhibiting a sympathetic understanding of their prob- 
lems and leading to arbitrary expedient decisions. Many civil serv- 
ants would figure among the transitionals, but the higher ranks 
would be confined preponderantly to the moderns. 

Financially on the same level as the civil servants, but ideo- 
logically apart from them, is the lower middle class of small shop- 
keepers and craftsmen. It has proved hard to compute their num- 
bers, but they make up a substantial portion of the urban popu- 
lation, since Turkey is still a land of small shops and artisans. 
Until the forties they were a passive sector of the urban popula- 
tion, but under the multi-party system they have become increas- 
ingly active. Their expanded economic opportunity has boosted 
their self-confidence and infused them with a new dynamism and 
with an aggressive sense of freedom from government controls. 
In this they stand opposed to the civil servants. They would, also, 
be for "greater religious freedom,'* i.e., less strict observation of 
secularism. Their educational level is below that of the civil serv- 
ice, with the greater number, high school graduates, at most. 

They have become increasingly involved with party work at 
borough level. No election in the cities can be won without their 
support. Inflationary growth, boosting trade and commerce at the 
expense of production, has provided diem with a larger and larger 
slice of the national income, pushing many of them into the upper 
income group. But since occupation and education have remained 
the prime determinants of social status, few have made the transi- 
tion to the upper middle class. In Lerner's classification, the ma- 
jority would figure among the transitionals. 

Lawyers, doctors, engineers, publishers, and writers, on the one 
hand, industrialists, bankers, big-businessmen, on the other, con- 
stitute the upper middle class. Some Turkish sociologists have 
estimated their number at around 60,000 families. (Since 1923, 
there have been 76,000 graduate degree earners. ) 

Until the late forties their influence was limited. Under statist 
control of industry their opportunities were few. But when the 
growth process gained momentum and free enterprise edged its 
way into national industry, their economic and political influence 
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began to assert itself. Their enterprise, their ingenuity, their tech- 
nological and commercial business know-how earned them larger 
fortunes, and at election times they could divert large sums to 
the party of their choice. In the Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry they have a powerful organization that speaks without fear 
or hesitation. More recently, pressed by the rising tide of Socialist 
thinking and the waxing influence of labor, they have organized 
to obtain public support of their views against the civil service and 
labor. They are dedicated to free enterprise. They are opposed to 
statist controls, although many would prefer planned growth. 
With few exceptions they are university graduates and convinced 
Ataturkists, secularists, and positivists. 

From the point of view of social status they are on top of the 
ladder; their occupational and educational distinction is rein- 
forced by their high income. For the first time in Turkey's history, 
they are commanding greater prestige than the topmost civil and 
political elite, their power residing in themselves and not in the 
state, as is the case with the civil elite. Both are conscious of this 
important distinction with the result that it induces greater self- 
reliance in the former, insecurity in the latter. More and more 
rapidly they are growing in social and economic responsibility. 
Among all the Turkish groups, they are the most self-analytical 
and probably most self-conscious. They would be the most mod- 
ern among Lerner's moderns. 

Daniel Lerner has achieved the most meaningful analysis of the 
present social state in Turkey. No doubt urban and rural resi- 
dence does play a role in fixing social status. Occupation and in- 
come, too, weigh heavily in social classification. But in the present 
state of transformation, with the whole nation engaged in search 
of a new mooring, the individual conscience assumes primacy 
over all other social considerations. By probing into the individual 
mind, Lerner has tapped the real sources of Turkish social be- 
havior today. 

Indeed, he provides true insight into the dichotomy that char- 
acterizes the Turkish scene. For instance, he makes it much easier 
to understand the conflict in the national attitude between real- 
istic self -analysis and romantic self-exaltation; the educator who 
will not permit teaching foreign languages, on the one hand, and 
requests more scholarships abroad, on the other; the father who 
complains of the indifference of the state toward increasing re- 
ligiosity and in the meantime asks for religious education for his 
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children; the individual who blames state interference for all his 
economic problems and yet overlooks the illogic of requesting in- 
creasing state action for economic ends. 

Lerner has estimated the moderns at ten per cent, the transi- 
tionals at thirty per cent, and the traditionals at sixty per cent of 
the population. He did not give the details of this computation. 
But since he associates modernization with physical and mental 
mobility arising from the revolution in communication, obviously 
his figures are based on the urban population plus estimates of 
rural communities like Balgat where the curtain of isolation from 
the world has been broken. On this basis alone, his estimates would 
not tally with the present situation. His survey was completed 
in 1954. Since then, increased transport facilities, more agricul- 
tural credits, higher price supports for farm products, more radio 
receivers, intenser political activity, and wider circulation of the 
press have broken the isolation of many more Balgats. 

Now the revolution in communications is operative in every sec- 
tion of the country. The eternally clear horizons of the Anatolian 
plateau are, for the first time, blurred by the dust of thousands of 
trucks, cars, and buses. Aircraft of all nations trail the Anatolian 
skies. The arteries of road transport divide into thousands of small 
capillaries reaching into more and more villages. 

Ataturk and his associates foresaw the development of com- 
munications as the most effective means of achieving a cultural 
breakthrough. Limited in their means, in the first two decades of 
the Republic they could provide only the railroad system which 
crisscrossed from east to west and north to south. Not until 1948 
did American financial and technical aid make possible the initia- 
tion of a comprehensive road program. In March, 1950, the new 
Turkish highway administration, fashioned after the federal high- 
way system in the United States, began blasting its way into the 
remotest corners of the country. 

The new government, which rose to power at the crest of a 
popular surge for democracy, promised a new outlook. On May 
29, 1950, in a statement of policy to the National Assembly, the 
government said that "communications are important for agri- 
culture and the national economy. Communications and public 
works guarantee economic and moral unity in the country. In a 
world in which the motor facilitates cheap and rapid transporta- 
tion, we shall give particular attention to roads/* 

Budget allocations for transport in the fifties rose to double that 
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of the forties. Stabilized all-weather roads, estimated at 9,000 
kilometers in 1945 and 15,000 kilometers in 1950, rose to 23,444 
kilometers in 1955, 38,378 in 1961. The new roads boosted travel. 
In 1961 there were 45,767 motor cars, 57,460 trucks and 10,981 
buses, compared with 10,071 motorcars, 13,201 trucks, and 3,185 
buses in 1950. Turkish Airways, which increased the number of 
passengers from 18,221 in 1945 to 86,331 in 1950, carried 300,000 
passengers in 1961. The state railways increased the number of 
passengers from 29,179,436 in 1945 to 82,100,000 in 1961. 

The number of radio sets increased from 320,553 in 1950 to 
1,047,000 in 1956 and 1,341,000 in 1960. Only 1 out of 16 families 
possessed a receiver 10 years ago; in 1960 one out of every six. In 
1950, there were only 276 daily newspapers and 538 periodicals 
in the country. In 1961, there were 472 dailies, 265 weeklies, and 
304 monthlies, and 198 annuals. National dailies in the early 
fifties, like the Culimhuriyet and Vatan in Istanbul, Zafer and 
Ulus in Ankara, at their peak attained a daily circulation of 80,000. 
The popular daily Hiirriyet has long passed the three hundred 
thousand mark with two or three others trailing closely behind. 
The weekly Hayat, or Turkish Life, continues to beat its own 
record in the seventy thousands ( twenty years ago an inconceiv- 
able figure for such a magazine). 

Travel, radio, newsprint combine with increasing pervasiveness 
to destroy the mental and physical isolation of the individual Turk 
of all ages and both sexes, not only in the cities but in the re- 
motest villages of the country. At the same time, the exodus from 
the villages to the urban centers has accelerated. In 1927, only 24.2 
per cent of the people lived in towns; in 1955, 28.5 per cent were 
urbanites. In the 23 years between 1927 and 1950 urbanization was 
very slow; the city population increasing by only two million. In 
the short period between 1950 and 1955, however, the urban 
population advanced a million and a half. Although the 1960 
figures are not as yet tabulated, estimates indicate that the same 
rapid influx to the towns continued. 

Daniel Lerner's 1954 estimate of sixty per cent for the tradi- 
tionals seemed inflated, although his percentages tallied with the 
literacy figures. Military service, especially during tiie war years, 
had carried most of the village folk outside of their area. The army 
infused them with a new outlook. 

Aside from the change in their physical environment, life in 
the barracks taught them the comforts of running water, electric 
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light, and an indoor toilet. The jeep, the truck, the tank exposed 
them to machinery. Daily association with kindred souls from 
different parts of the country introduced a concept of Turkish- 
ness that stretched beyond the confines of their village com- 
munity. Night after night, at the civics course, the function of gov- 
ernment and its various elements, such as the parliament, the 
army and the civil service, eroded their traditional sense of non- 
entity within an amorphous collective body and gave them a 
sense of individual status, a sense of personal usefulness in shap- 
ing the nation's destiny. The importance of "becoming civilized" 
was pounded into them at every breath they took, conditioning 
them for change in their traditional ways. 

As they returned to their villages, the fascination of another 
existence stirred these millions of youths. The spell of predestined 
changelessness that had clamped them to things as they were 
was broken and replaced by a vague but nonetheless discomfort- 
ing yearning for change. 

In the fifties, the boom in the national economy speeded further 
this dissolving of the villager's traditional inertia. He received 
large credits, he sold his produce at inflated prices. The extra 
cash which trickled into his coffer provided for more than primi- 
tive subsistence. The change from barter to a cash economy meant 
not only new shoes, an extra suit of clothes, or a radio set, but 
a change in mentality, a change in the character of his relationship 
to the world. No longer did he accept himself as a victim of 
inexorable circumstances over which he had no control. He 
sensed that the power to fashion his life lay in his hands. 

The politicians who came to curry his favor reinforced this 
new faith in his importance. Lerner relates the story of a cobbler 
in Izmir who told the interviewer that it was silly to ask political 
questions. "Who wants our opinion? There are learned people. 
They know what is right and what is wrong better than we do." 
Similarly a worker from the Black Sea declared that they would 
be lost without leaders. "They are our masters. We all depend 
on them." 

But fifteen years of multi-party parliamentarianism changed 
this attitude. The distant "masters 1 ' became familiar figures in the 
coffee house. Contesting each other's opinion, they lost their hal- 
lowed infallibility. Extolling the importance of the voter, they 
deflated their own roles and inflated the villager's ego. 

Thus, greater transport facilities, increasing contact with urban 
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centers, expanding economic opportunity, have broken the tradi- 
tional impotence of the village vote, boosting the peasant's role 
in national politics, touching even the most isolated, stirring them 
into action for economic and social betterment. So much so that 
even among the very old, the perfect traditional has become a 
rare exception. Today, change pervades the atmosphere of the 
whole country and is accepted as inevitable. 

The Turkey of the forties exhibited a picture of stability which 
many Turks miss today. But the rural traditionals who constituted 
the vast majority of the nation, buried under a shroud of physical 
and mental isolation, bore their burdens quietly, leaving the hand- 
ful of moderns to concentrate on their happy efforts to carve a 
new life for themselves. 

Now the same magic wand of activism has touched this majority 
and the whole nation is in a busy whirlpool of self -transportation. 
But the moderns knew what they wanted and where they were 
going. The traditionals that have become transitionals are eager 
for change but are uncertain about what to do, undecided about 
where to go. They raise questions about their present status, but 
cannot find answers. They have released themselves from bondage 
to their environment, from dumb acceptance of their elders and 
their betters, but have not as yet developed the unshakable sense 
of the self that contemporary democratic society requires. For 
instance, they have gained a sharp sense of their rights, but would 
be reluctant to stand up for them. They expect the state to enforce 
them. They have accepted the ideology of a free society but have 
not as yet appropriated it into their personality. 

The moderns dominated the first four decades of the Republic. 
They alone determined national decisions. Both the spirit and 
the form of the Republic today is their product. But henceforth, 
the dominant role belongs to the transitionals. They are the ma- 
jority, and as democratic practices extend and economic benefits 
are shared more evenly between the city and the country, em- 
ployers and employees, the quantitative weight of the transi- 
tionals will gain further import. 

Fortunately, the political and economic institutions of the new 
order are already established. All segments of the nation accept 
the pattern of the future as set by the founders and the moderniz- 
ing pioneers of the first four decades. The principal struggle in 
the coming years will be waged in the hearts and minds of the 
millions and millions of Turkish villagers, workmen, small shop 
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keepers, clerks, primary school teachers, lower civil servants, as 
they strive to adjust themselves to a new identity, to a new set of 
values, as they try to adjust their personalities to the institutions 
which they have accepted as ideal 

Of all the innovations of Ataturk, the change in the status of 
women had the most widespread effect. It altered the context 
of everyday life. Previously the relationship between husband 
and wife was confined to the family hearth. Their social lives and 
their amusements were completely divorced from each other. 
Since women were not allowed the company of men other than 
their husbands, the family could not entertain as a couple. They 
could not enjoy a stroll together in the park, or even shop to- 
gether. On Sundays and other holidays they were segregated, 
men leaving their womenfolk to languish indoors as they them- 
selves joined other men to do whatever their fancy dictated. The 
theatres had different sessions for men and women. The streetcars 
and the ferries were divided into separate compartments, and 
even if a couple traveled together they had to sit separately. 
There was no social life for the family as a unit. This was a 
patriarchal society under the arbitrary rule of the husband. 

Describing the women of his village, Mahmut Makal wrote: 

In the eyes of the villager, women are practically of no value at 
all . . . The man will lie on his bed and order her about, "Wife, 
do this," or "Do that." Not for her to suggest, "Husband, let's do 
it this way." The extent of a woman's respect for her husband is 
the measure of her character and integrity. The man can strike her, 
curse her, beat her up, make her weep, cause her pain, and she may 
not say a word. She can't. . . . 

And then she may not eat with a man. The men and women 
of a family eat apart. Furthermore, a woman's voice is taboo. She 
can not talk with any of those she happens to meet. . . . However 
old she may be, a woman will watch out for any man. If a man 
is a couple of hundred paces behind her on the road, she will wait 
till he has passed. . . . Woebetide her if she errs and overtakes 
a man. He will say at once she is a shrew. 

My uncle Huseyin and his wife Uzun Ansha are going to the 
doctor in town. The doctor asks her, "What's wrong with you? 
Where's the trouble?" He gets no answer but a nod of the head. 
The husband must explain. 5 

This, of course, is an extreme and exaggerated appraisal. Even 
in the distant past, women in the cities enjoyed a better life and 
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were treated with deference. They had their own quarters in the 
house and developed their own social relations and amusements. 
They commanded the respect of their sons and daughters, if not 
their husbands. Even so, neither custom nor law granted them 
any social or political rights, and they were completely unpro- 
tected against the arbitrary authority of the male whenever he 
chose to exercise it. For instance, men were not only allowed to 
take four wives, but theirs was the right to dissolve die marriage. 
All they had to do was to repeat thrice in the presence of two 
witnesses their desire to separate, "I divorce you." 

The roots of this inequity were shaken in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. An under-secretary of the Ministry of Education struck the 
first blow. In 1858, Hayrullah Efendi, the father of the great poet 
Abdulhak Hamid, raised "the necessity of educating women as 
the life partners of men." The first primary schools for girls were 
opened in 1858, in Istanbul. But the whole city produced no more 
than a few hundred pupils. Although teachers were chosen among 
old men, parents still refrained from exposing their daughters 
to a stranger. 

Minister of Education Saffet Paa, in 1870, met this objection 
by establishing a woman's teacher training school. To encourage 
attendance he offered salaries to the students. Nonetheless, until 
the first decade of the twentieth century feminine education lan- 
guished on the primary school level. The Revolution of 1908 
provided the first high school. In 1914, the first feminine university 
was created. In 1919, it moved to the men's university, but in- 
struction continued separately. In 1922, women were accepted in 
the medical school on an equal footing with men. 6 

In the meantime, the Turkish intellectual innovators of the 
late nineteenth century, stirred by the constructive role of women 
in Western society, began their assault on the seclusion of women 
in Turkey. True to their belief that the Ottomans regressed as 
they departed from the true Koranic practices, they argued that 
Islam, far from imposing man's superiority had, on the contrary, 
raised the status of women. They recalled that unlimited polyg- 
amy was the general practice in Mohammed's day, and Islam, 
by restricting it to four wives and imposing an absolute equality 
among all four, had actually curbed it Mohammed had allowed 
women to retain their own names after marriage, to dispose of 
their own property freely. Islam had given women inheritance 
rights which they had not enjoyed before. 
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The TurMsts such as Ziya Gokalp sought the roots of feminine 
rights in ancient Turkish culture, trying to prove that the subjuga- 
tion of woman was an alien imposition on Turkish society. They 
cited declarations by Turkish royalty in the pre-Islamic era which 
were signed jointly by the king and the queen. They drew atten- 
tion to royal decrees which proved that the queen enjoyed the 
same prominence as the king. They poked into ancient texts and 
folklore to prove that in their native culture Turkish women went 
uncovered, and enjoyed equal rights with men in marriage and 
inheritance, and that in the original Turkish family monogamy 
had prevailed. 

These intellectual incisions into the concept of the primacy of 
man over woman were deepened by the appearance of outstand- 
ing women in letters, such as the poetess Nigar Hanim. In the 
meantime, the increasingly cosmopolitan atmosphere of Istanbul, 
in which men and women of many non-Muslim nations enjoying 
the unequaled pleasures of the city in each other's presence con- 
trasted with the limited existence of the native population, sharp- 
ened the growing awareness of the anomaly of the seclusion of 
women. 

After the Revolution of 1908, Nezihe Muhittin appeared on 
the national scene as the first woman writer to defend feminine 
rights. Halide Edip Adivar, the renowned novelist, participated 
in the work of the Turkish Hearths centers for the promotion of 
cultural and social progress. Organized in 1912, they provided 
the first opportunity for mixed audiences and for women on public 
platforms. With die support of intellectual leaders like Ziya 
Gokalp and Celal Nuri, the equality of women became a part 
of the new Turkish cultural outlook, although few ventured be- 
yond the latticed window, and the statutes still denied them any 
rights. 

The War of Independence accelerated change. Feride Tek, a 
well-known feminist, wrote: 

In the year 1921, we were going to Ankara. As we were crossing 
the solitary roads of Anatolia, the silence of the night was suddenly 
broken by a distant noise. It was the creaking of wheels. As a 
vehicle approached us we saw a young girl of twenty, driving 
a team of oxen. . . . When I asked her where she was going, she 
calmly answered, "To the front." The cart was full of munitions and 
we now understood why the wheels were making that dreadful 
noise. We asked the girl whether she was not afraid to go out at 
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midnight on these solitary roads. She shrugged her shoulders and 
smiled, saying, "What should I fear, the mountains or the trees?" 7 

On the Independence Memorial in Ankara, commemorating 
the war, a peasant woman with a shell on her shoulder stands 
out among the soldiers. She is the reminder of their contribution 
to victory. Manning the supply columns, on many occasions they 
took the places of their fallen husbands and sons. This bravery 
in the war effort awakened courage-conscious Turkish society 
to the importance of their participation in everyday life, consoli- 
dating the intellectual consensus with respect to feminine rights. 
Moreover, the fire and intelligence of Halide Edip Adivar in the 
highest councils of war in Ankara, demonstrating to Ataturk and 
his fellow revolutionaries woman's practical ability to cope with 
the world, helped to translate the intellectual concepts of the 
leaders about feminine equality into social and political reality. 

"The basis of civilization, the foundation of progress and 
power ," said Ataturk on August 30, 1924, "lies in family life. Poor 
family life leads inevitably to social and economic weakness. Man 
and woman constituting the family must be in full possession of 
their natural rights, and must be in a position to discharge their 
obligations freely." 

On a similar occasion on the same day the following year he 
ridiculed the wearing of the veil and the covering of the face: 
"Can the mothers and daughters of a civilized nation adopt tiiis 
strange manner, this barbarous posture?" 8 

"Our mothers have done their best to educate us," he said in 
Izmir in 1924, "but what we need hereafter are men with a differ- 
ent mentality and culture, and this will come only through future 
mothers. They are, and will be, the foundations required to main- 
tain the independence and honor of modern Turkey." He went 
into action to give substance to his thoughts. 

In 1926, the new Civil Code equalized women's rights with men 
in marriage, divorce, inheritance, and all other associated civic 
matters. Political rights did not take long to follow. In 1930, a 
new law provided for women's participation in and election to 
provincial and municipal government. On December 4, 1934, they 
attained the final step in their climb to political equality with 
men: the right to elect and be elected to the national parliament. 
The new session in 1935 opened with women representatives, 
seventeen in all, gracing the halls of parliament for the first time. 
Ever since, women have won seats in every parliament, in every 
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election, controlled or free. All parties are crowded with women, 
who manage a considerable part of the local party work. In the 
present Assembly there are eight women who have successfully 
contested a tough election under proportional representation. 

The successful emergence of the Turkish woman from the 
seclusion of the harem is, no doubt, one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Ataturkist Revolution. And the women themselves 
have succeeded in making it truly meaningful First of all, the 
urban women took education seriously. Out of a total of 150,000 
high school graduates since 1923, 31,000 are women. Of the 
present attendance in the high schools, almost one-third are girls. 
Women boast of 14,000 university graduates during the same 
period, out of a total of 57,000; one-fifth of the university students, 
today, are women. 

Thus armed, they have participated in every phase of national 
life. Many have gone into the professions as doctors or lawyers. 
Others have distinguished themselves as educators. In the iso- 
lated, slumbering, central Anatolian town of Elazig a pioneer 
woman, Sidika Avar, has carved herself a niche in the annals of 
feminine education, not only in Turkey, but probably the world 
over. She has learned the dialect of the mountain villages. Every 
fall, on her mule, she ascends the mountains to gather pupils for 
her school in Elazig. With every recruit she faces a double task. 
She must first convince the fierce mountaineers of the benefits 
of education for their daughters, and then persuade them to part 
with their children, trusting them to the care of a stranger. After 
many years of such painstaking work, the drab villages have 
begun to glow with white-washed cottages whose large windows 
reflect the sun across the mountains in a warm salute to a woman's 
civilizing influence. These are the houses built by Avar's married 
pupils who return to bring the benefits of their education to their 
primitive families. 

Other women have entered government service as stenographers, 
typists, clerks, and executives. In 1955, Melahat Ruacan advanced 
to become the first woman supreme court justice in the worlds 
The Turkish stage and screen boasts of countless woman per- 
formers who can be billed as stars anywhere. Turkish letters are 
enriched by the works of many women novelists, essayists, poets. 
Turkish artists like Fiireya, Aliye, Fahriinisa have exhibited in 
world art centers. Turkish newspaper women have distinguished 
themselves by their z;eal and shrewdness. Turkish women bankers, 
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industrialists, diplomats rub elbows with their male counterparts 
in every international conference. But most important of all are 
the thousands of Turkish girls who crowd the high schools and 
the universities in competition with men. 

Moreover, these are the daughters of rich and poor, educated 
and illiterate ordinary Turks all equally eager for schooling. 
On a summer Sunday the beaches and parks of Istanbul, Izmir, 
and Ankara are crowded by these ordinary men and women on 
family outings. In the flow of Turkish life, their joint desire to 
educate their daughters, and their amusement together on holi- 
days, dramatizing the dissolution of the patriarchal family into 
a conjugal unit, is vastly more meaningful than any outstanding 
performance by a handful of feminine barristers, politicians, or 
educators. 

To be sure, this is largely the urban practice, and differs sharply 
from the rural, where traditional modes still persist. Indeed, the 
lot of village women has not much altered. Occasionally even 
polygamy still exists. So much so that every few years parliament 
is pressed to legitimize thousands of children born out of wedlock. 
Yet the woman whose rights of property, inheritance, and divorce 
equal man's, the woman who is entitled to the same vote as her 
man, cannot any longer be considered "as like a cow." Indeed, 
mores have altered so that a man, even though he may marry 
two wives, no longer takes pride in letting them follow him to 
the market place. Increased mobility, a glimpse of the outside 
world, advancing standards prompting social emulation, are mov- 
ing village men and women, too, from their traditional ways. 

Turkey's modernized urbanists will contradict this assumption, 
pointing out the increasing number of veiled women in metro- 
politan centers. But these are country women who for the first 
in many millennia have ventured from their rural doorsteps. Their 
desire to leave the familiar surroundings and the willingness of 
their men to allow them to do so betokens the trend. They may 
wear the veil today, but how long will they keep it? And even 
if they persist, will their daughters accept it? The women of Istan- 
bul and Izmir, veiled in the twenties, have already set an example, 
and today they think twice before they don a hat lest their perma- 
nents are spoiled. There can be no better lesson in freedom than 
the sight of the free. 

The legal, political, and social subjugation of women has truly 
come to an end. However, the question of whether the philosophic 
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concept of feminine inferiority has been replaced by the intellec- 
tual acceptance of feminine equality must be answered. Both 
sexes have accepted their present relationship, and with zest. But 
the deference with which men treat women could be misleading, 
and from a woman's point of view the situation looks different. 
Jale Candan, a newspaper woman, writing in the Ankara weekly 
Akis of August 13, 1962, attacks a member of parliament who 
suggested that women should be employed only in educational 
work: 

We do not know what has prompted the gentleman to such a sug- 
gestion. He must either think that educational services are not prop- 
erly conducted by men or he must assume that women are useless 
in any other work. Or does he want to revive the past and segregate 
the sexes? Whichever of these may be true, the point is not to 
determine the reason for such a fantastic proposition, but to remem- 
ber that the mentality which regards women as mere females and 
as such limits their role in society continuously reveals itself under 
different guises. 

Women work for the same reason as men: to support themselves 
and their families. This is a responsibility, as well as a right con- 
stitutionally guaranteed. Nonetheless, when dismissals become nec- 
essary, sex, not merit and ability, determines who is dismissed. 
... In the literate circles of our cities, women appear to enjoy 
equal rights yet they are constantly reminded that they are fe- 
males. In many fields, qualified women advance more slowly than 
men. For instance, many of our friends in banking have complained 
of this discrimination, when young men they had helped train were 
appointed their superiors. 

In social matters, women are more severely handicapped. Many 
of the rights recognized to men are not even mentioned for women. 
In family differences, when the male partner is at fault, society 
tends to shift the blame on to the woman. The woman has not 
managed the man, she has not made the sacrifices that are the 
female's lot. Even the color of her eyes, the shape of her brows, her 
love for her children and her home, her sincerity, her meticulous- 
ness are held against her. A woman is expected to be ready for 
every sacrifice. People forget that with her virtues and vices she 
is also a human being. She is not judged by standard rules but by 
special values that apply to women only. On every occasion she 
is subjected to cruel tests. . . . According to this mentality, service 
alone^is her lot. She works in the fields, she carries the firewood, 
trudging behind her empty-handed male companion, she bears the 
children and rears them, she takes care of the whole family. All the 
chores are for her. 
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There are also those who would not have her outside of the 
home. She is kept within the four walls like a piece of furniture 
or a second class bedmate. This is the lot of the women in many 
towns and smaller cities. . . . 

Both of these attitudes are degrading for society. The female is 
a human being and the happiness of a society depends on the 
extent of the realization of this truth. 

In the Mediterranean world woman's inferiority dates from 
time immemorial. Herodotus told how the women and men of 
Miletus ate separately. Dio Chrysostom praised the women of 
Tarsus for the way they were heavily veiled. Paul preached that 
woman had been created inferior to man and ordained that 
she should be subject to her husband's will, covering her head 
to signify her subjection. The economic necessities of a non- 
industrialized, rural society, leaving the woman dependent on 
the man for century after century, have continued to reinforce 
this cult of the male. 

Furthermore, until recently, Turkey remained essentially an 
authoritarian society in which individual rights never gained 
philosophic primacy even when they earned political recognition. 
Freedom flowed around the personality of the individual and 
not within him as a force that molds and directs every action. 
Such an atmosphere could not establish the genuine equality 
of the female. 

Equality for men or women stems essentially from the concept 
that all are born equal and free. The deference now prevailing 
in men's attitude toward women conceals the last vestiges of an 
outlook that regards them as the weaker sex. In the Turkish scale 
of values, as anywhere else, the status of women as the equals 
of men will be secure, as it is in the Anglo-Saxon world, when 
all the vital Instincts of society take their motivation from the 
inalienable rights of tie individual. 
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Ataturk once said, "For centuries, the Turks have been moving 
in the same direction. Always from east to west. There are many 
countries, but one civilization. National progress means partici- 
pation in this civilization." He launched the most extensive drive 
for national education Turkey had known. In thirty years under 
the Republic, educational progress leaped further ahead than all 
the advances in the five hundred years under the Ottomans. 

In 1927, only 10.6 per cent of the people were literate; in 1960, 
40 per cent knew how to read and write. In 1923, Turkey had 
4,894 primary schools, and 10,238 teachers instructing 341,941 
children. In 1957, 48,826 teachers in 20,733 schools were teaching 
2,279,200 young Turks. The number of secondary schools for boys 
and girls between twelve and eighteen had risen from 160 to 1,164, 
with 11,412 instructors teaching 388,174 pupils in 1961 as against 
only 12,536 boys and girls in 1923. The nation had achieved a 
more than tenfold increase in the number of schools and teachers, 
with the number of pupils multiplying thirty times. 1 

The constitution of 1924 had established compulsory education 
for all children between seven and twelve years old, and Ataturk 
had invited John Dewey to organize national education for a 
modern, secular Republic. But the problem called for more than 
mere reorganization. 

To catch up with the West, Turkey had to leap over centuries, 
and the intricacies of the Arabic alphabet did not allow for the 
revolution in mass communication which the Turkish people 
needed for this gigantic effort. Turks had used Arabic characters 
for the thousand years since their conversion to Islam, but Turkish 
thinkers in the nineteenth century, troubled by the backwardness 
of their country, had already found it too cumbersome for the 
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spread of modern knowledge. 2 In May, 1862, Mehmet Miinif Paa, 
a public servant, proposed simplification of the alphabet as a 
necessity for the wider spread of education. In July, 1863, Ahun- 
zade Feth-Ali, a Turk from Azerbaijan in the employ of the 
Russian Governor of the Caucasus, traveled to Istanbul to present 
to the Sultan a concrete project for typographical reforms. The 
Ottoman Turkish Society deliberated on it, agreed on the neces- 
sity of reform, but failed to make any concrete recommendations. 

The first frontal attack on the Arabic script came from the 
Persian Ambassador to the Sublime Porte. In 1869, Malkom Han, 
addressing himself to the editors of Hurriyet, published by the 
Young Ottoman exiles in London, attributed the inadequacy of 
Muslim education to the Arabic script. Curiously, Namik Kemal, 
the outstanding critic of Ottoman backwardness, took up the 
defense of the Arabic characters. Compare the simplicity of 
Spanish with the ambiguity of English, he said, and English fares 
no better than Arabic, yet the level of Spanish culture is far below 
the English. Even so, reform of the script continued to obsess 
Ottoman thought, and in 1878, the same Namik Kemal broached 
the possibility of using Latin characters, but only to bury it under 
insuperable difficulties. As a result, like many of the Ottoman 
attempts at innovation, real script reform gestated until Ataturk 
stepped in. 

True to character, he acted with overnight suddenness. On 
June 26, 1928, summoning a congress of the learned, he asked 
them how long it would take to effect the change. After protracted 
debate, they ventured to declare that at least three years were 
needed. "Gentlemen," he said, "two and a half of your three years 
have already elapsed." On November 3, 1928, the Grand National 
Assembly established Latin characters as the national alphabet. 

Slate in hand, Ataturk stumped the country to teach the new 
letters. For a couple of months literally the whole nation went to 
school. Newspapers were published partly in the Arabic and 
partly in the Latin script. All school books, literary classics, and 
other standard works were reprinted in the new characters. Gov- 
ernment employees were allowed three months to adapt them- 
selves to the new alphabet or lose their jobs. After six months of 
this, the government declared the Arabic script illegal. 

The shift to Latin characters projected the most revolutionary 
change in Turkish history since the eighth century, when the 
Turkish people had embraced Islam. The Turks who carried 
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Muslim civilization from the centers of the Middle East into 
China in the east, India in the southeast, Russia in the north, 
and Asia Minor and the Balkans in the northwest, had themselves 
been deeply affected by their conversion. Muslim ideology had 
penetrated Turkish social, political, and juridical concepts, en- 
dowing Turkish culture with the temporal and cultural outlook 
o Islam. 

Naturally, schools had been Islamized, too. From the Saljuks 
in the tenth century to the Ottomans in their last stages, the reli- 
gious hierarchy controlled all education in Turkey. The Medreses, 
as they were called, financed partly by the government but mostly 
by religious foundations, and built adjacent to mosques, pro- 
vided instruction from primary through advanced levels. Until 
the sixteenth century their high standards attracted students from 
every corner of the world. But the Renaissance, which broke the 
hold of scholasticism on the European mind, left the Medreses 
altogether untouched. 

In the Middle Ages, with their limited curriculum they had 
responded to the limited needs of the times, which asked only 
for scholars trained in jurisprudence or religious thought. But 
when the horizons of man broadened beyond this, they continued 
stewing in traditional doctrine and dogma. Indeed, the same 
institutions which had trained such great contributors to human 
knowledge as Ibn-Sina, Gazali, and Farabi, failed to produce a 
single great mind after the sixteenth century. On the contrary, 
they slammed their doors tightly against modern knowledge, 
keeping Islam in the dark waters of superstition, away from the 
cleansing torrents of enlightenment and reason. They even op- 
posed the introduction of the printing press, the most revolution- 
ary aid to education man has known. 

Century after century, they retained the same medieval cur- 
riculum. None of the new sciences was taught. Arabic and 
Persian figured as the only foreign languages. By the eighteenth 
century, the modern scientific discoveries of the West, and the 
spirit of free enquiry which nurtured new discoveries, had com- 
pletely outmoded Ottoman thought and culture. 

Even so, only political and military necessities loosened the 
stranglehold of the Medreses on Turkish education. Beginning 
with the engineering school in 1773 and the military academy in 
1793, schools independent of the religious hierarchy gradually 
squeezed their way into Ottoman life. In 1827, Sultan Mahmut, 
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the reformer, established a medical school in Istanbul. He fol- 
lowed this with the Imperial School of Music in 1831 and the 
School of Military Sciences in 1834. Foreigners, principally French 
instructors, dominated the teaching staffs. In 1846, a Council of 
Public Instruction set up a system of primary and secondary 
schools, and in 1847 a Ministry of Education was created, pushing 
further into the monopoly of the religious hierarchy. In 1869, 
Galatasaray was established, a school with a curriculum following 
the French, pushing Western schooling into secondary education. 
But all these efforts remained fragmentary. Dogmatic Muslim 
scholasticism was broken completely only after the adoption of 
the Latin alphabet. 

The change had other revolutionary implications. It altered 
mass education. Practical proficiency in the Arabic script had 
required at least five years of intense schooling. Arabic and Persian 
grammar had been also necessary. The Latin characters facilitated 
the learning process beyond comparison. Children could master 
the phonetic simplicity of the new script in a year; for adults a 
few months sufficed. 

Also, the revolution in the alphabet led to the revolution in 
language. Ottoman Turkish had borrowed heavily from the Per- 
sian and the Arabic. For centuries, the language of letters and 
even of government had been incomprehensible to the common 
man. Literary proficiency was equated with profusion in the use 
of Arabic and Persian words, resulting in the creation of an arti- 
ficial written language with no relation to the speech of the people. 
By the nineteenth century the Young Turks, sadly aware of 
Ottoman backwardness, had seized upon the disparity in language 
as one of its causes. Ziya Paa, one of the foremost luminaries of 
Ottoman enlightment, in an article written from his London 
exile in 1868, argued that the obscurity of language kept the 
people ignorant of the law and helped tyranny and oppression. 
As translated by Bernard Lewis in his "Emergence of Modern 
Turkey," 3 he wrote: 

At the present day, if the officially proclaimed orders and regula- 
tions are read aloud in the presence of the populace, is any useful 
purpose served? . . . The government has issued commercial reg- 
ulations for everybody; there are orders and regulations for every- 
body; there are orders and regulations concerning tithes and taxes 
and the like but let the common people in Anatolia and Rumelia 
be asked about them and it will be seen that the wretches have no 
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idea. That is why even now, in our country, the people do not 
know what the Tanzimat are or what reforms the new order has 
accomplished, and in most places therefore remain in the power 
of self-appointed local notables and tyrannical governors and offi- 
cials, and are maltreated in the old, bad ways of before the Tanzi- 
mat, without being able to tell anyone their trouble. In France and 
England, on the other hand, if an official even partially violates an 
existing law the common people at once bring a claim against him, 
because the laws are written in a language which the people under- 
stand and are duly conveyed to everybody." 3 

The early Ottomans, in their ardor to enrich their language, 
had not only borrowed Arabic and Persian words but grammar as 
well. The process of simplification in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century eliminated foreign syntax, at least, adopting Arabic 
and Persian terms into Turkish grammatical usage. Men of letters 
like Mehmet Akif and Muallim Naci emerged to prove that poetry 
and literary prose were possible in plain Turkish. 

The Young Turkish Revolution of 1908, which invited the com- 
mon man into political activity, accelerated the popularization 
of the written word. But even the newspapers, in their description 
of ordinary daily events, remained encumbered with foreign terms 
unfamiliar to the ordinary man. Again it was Ataturk who, with 
characteristic finality, effected the change. Proceeding with mili- 
tary purposefulness, on July 12, 1932, he founded the Turkish 
Linguistic Society and ordered it to purify the Turkish language 
of foreign elements. 

The Society engaged in a systematic indexing of Arabic and 
Persian words. These were replaced by Turkish words in usage. 
If there were no counterparts they were taken from other Turkish 
dialects or from archaic Turkish texts. In some cases a committee 
of experts invented new words. Ataturk's success in this venture 
stands out as a lesson for those who do not believe a language 
can be changed deliberately. Ataturk's language of the twenties 
has become as archaic to the present Turkish generation as 
Chaucer's English is to contemporary Englishmen and Americans. 
Fathers schooled in the twenties and early thirties cannot under- 
stand algebraic, scientific, mathematical terms used by their chil- 
dren. But a farmer boy in the mountain fastness of eastern Turkey 
can read and grasp with facility any literary piece, not to mention 
Journalistic prose. 

Ataturk supplemented these revolutionary changes with con- 
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tinued exhortations on the importance o education in reshaping 
a progressive Turkey. His government exerted itself ceaselessly 
to promote literacy. But even this sustained effort has failed to 
redeem the negligence of the centuries. Although illiteracy has 
decreased from 90 to 60 per cent, the increase in population has 
actually advanced the number of illiterates from 12.5 million in 
1927 to 16 million in 1960. In the quality and quantity of her edu- 
cation, Turkey lags behind every other European country, in- 
cluding Spain and Portugal. According to UNESCO statistics of 
1951, the United States had 120.7 people per teacher, France 
160.1, Italy 176.8. But in Turkey, a teacher served 440.1 people. 
The Ministry of Education has estimated that in 1961 lack of 
schooling facilities left 1 million children without education out 
of a total of 2.2 million children of school age. The country was 
short of 17,069 primary schools, almost as many as the existing 
institutions, and of 19,468 teachers, half of the present number. 
Likewise, secondary education lacked half the required teachers. 

Comparative figures published in the spring of 1962 by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, in a 
study on targets for education in Europe in 1970, reveal Turkey's 
lagging status. Compared to only 25.1 per cent enrolled in Turkish 
schools between the ages of five and twenty-four, enrollment in 
Britain reached 59.6, in Yugoslavia, 37.8, in Greece, 40.8, and even 
in Portugal, 32.6. 

These adverse comparisons with Western countries, of which 
Turkey considers herself one, coupled with bottlenecks in skilled 
workers and technicians for her new industries, led the Turkish 
leadership to take stock of her present educational needs. The 
National Commission on Education has become the most healthy 
development in Turkish education since the reforms of Ataturk. 
Constituted in 1958 on the advice of experts from the Ford Foun- 
dation, and composed of Turkish scholars and a number of foreign 
advisers, it toured the country for first-hand observation of educa- 
tional practices. Travelling around the world from Japan to the 
United States and across to England, West Germany, France, and 
Italy, it compared facilities and practices in these countries. 

The commission presented its findings to the government In 
the light of the commission's report in 1960, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation set up a planning board for national education. In the 
early spring of 1962, a national convention for education met in 
Ankara to deliberate on the report of the commission and the 
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planning board. Educators, administrators of schools, and political- 
leaders scrutinized every phase of education in Turkey from 
every conceivable angle, bringing into the light shortcomings in 
practice and theory. 

First of all, they agreed with the commission that the weak- 
nesses in Turkey stretched beyond material deficiencies. Con- 
ceptual and institutional errors were at least as grave as physical 
shortcomings. The commission reported that in advanced coun- 
tries education was based on requirements of the individual, the 
family, and the community, and the curriculum of the schools 
was fashioned to meet these needs. But in Turkey one type of 
school prevailed without regard to the differing needs of the city, 
the town, and the village; and without regard to differing geo- 
graphic conditions. 

At the same time, modern education directed itself to the de- 
velopment of personality and thinking capacity, whereas in Tur- 
key it continued to rest on memorized information, recalling how 
the Medreses had held that memorization of the Koran was the 
first function of education. Commitment to memory of innumer- 
able pages of Arabic text had for hundreds of years remained the 
prime task of the school. After forty years of secular schooling 
the tradition still persisted. 

Also, Turkish pupils were not allowed to participate in the 
planning of their courses or in social activities. They were not 
encouraged to develop free discussion of their problems or the 
use of their initiative, "which are essential to a democratic society 
which needs tolerant individuals aware of their rights and respon- 
sibilities." 4 

Turkey lagged in the care of pupils of exceptional ability and 
talent The system did not provide for vocational guidance. 
Neither did it consider differences in the natural, social, and 
cultural make-up of the individual students. "In the countries 
we visited, individuals, private and public organizations, cooper- 
ated constructively in tiie educational effort. The whole nation 
believed in the importance of education. Whereas in Turkey, 
neither sufficient weight was given to it, nor was there any 
cooperation [between different organizations]/' In fact, depart- 
ments of the same ministry failed to harmonize their activities. 
The same gap existed between lower and higher education. "In 
'our country, we found gaps between primary, secondary, and 
technical education. There were, also, gaps between these and 
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higher education. They did not operate to complement each other. 
Although they complained about one another, they have failed 
to seek the causes and provide the remedies/* 

The commission deplored the lack of cooperation in Turkey 
between parents and teachers. "In the advanced countries, official 
institutions responsible for education invite the constructive par- 
ticipation of the parents in the activities of the school, and obtain 
their cooperation in raising the local institution to a level of which 
all can be proud." Turkish parent-teacher associations, it said, had 
failed to attain this sense of responsibility for the local school. 
This failure also affects the proper evaluation of a pupil's talents. 
The parent and the teacher do not provide the help that the 
youngster needs in his education. As a result, many able pupils 
are lost. Finally, education in Turkey is not geared to promote 
the cultural, social, and economic development of the country. 

These comparisons revealed why the Turkish educational effort 
was not measuring up to the accelerated tempo of change that 
required men flexible in tradition, adaptable to new conditions, 
and skilled in industry and agriculture. According to the Commis- 
sion's report, the Turkish people needed to work harder, but first 
they needed to know how to work effectively. Educational insti- 
tutions must aim to imbue the nation with a scientific mentality. 

Second, schools must aim to rear people with a sense of duty, 
a sense of responsibility. Third, "national effort can be productive 
only if the individuals who create it work in harmony. This har- 
mony can be obtained only if the individuals respect each other's 
personality, each other's rights. . . . Consequently, national edu- 
cational efforts should aim to enhance mutual respect and affec- 
tion, mutual tolerance and sacrifice among the people." 

Having determined the weaknesses in the existing setup and 
defined the principal aims of national education, the commission 
proceeded to indicate the needs of the different levels and cate- 
gories of schools. 

Elementary education is compulsory in Turkey for all boys and 
girls between the ages of six and fourteen, and consists of five 
years of study loosely divided into a two year lower cycle and 
a three year upper cycle. Exclusive of summer vacations, the 
school year, which begins about September 10 and ends around 
June 1, is divided into three administrative sessions. There are 
twenty-six hours of weekly classwork in the city and eighteen 
hours in rural schools, with class schedules in the latter arranged 
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by the teachers to fit in with the seasonal time requirements of 
the villagers. Individual provinces determine the precise dates of 
the local elementary school year. 

In I960, there were 21,775 primary schools in operation, at- 
tended by 2,549,927 children with 52,919 teachers. The number of 
children of primary school age totalled 4,148,144. Thus 1,599,217 
children received no schooling. Out of a total of 35,339 villages, 
15,477 were without schools. Cities and towns needed another 
1,000 schools. The national convention's committee on primary 
education estimated that the country needed a total of 17,702 
new schools. It figured that an additional 182 million liras a year 
could provide 2,010 new schools, with which it could plan to 
meet the nation's full needs by 1970. The national budget, how- 
ever, can hardly yield this additional sum. The commission recom- 
mended supplementary effort from the citizens. Villagers and 
volunteers organized in work camps would contribute their labor, 
wealthy citizens their money, the army its equipment and man- 
power. 

National shortcomings were compounded by deficiencies in 
quality. The curriculum required a complete overhaul. National 
conformity had resulted in abstract knowledge. The child re- 
mained ignorant of his environment, of practical knowledge con- 
cerning natural phenomena, social, and economic conditions. The 
summer vacation, extending from May to October, was too long. 
The daily school hours were too short. Attendance was poor. 
Many girls were kept away. The commission recommended that 
the responsibility of enforcing attendance should be taken off 
the shoulders of the teacher, since, especially in the villages, it 
damaged his popularity and consequently decreased Ms effective- 
ness. 

Small village communities of 150 to 300 people constituted 
an almost insoluble problem in primary education. The commis- 
sion emerged with a new suggestion: regional schools with board- 
ing facilities. These would also provide supplementary courses 
after the child had finished primary school. According to the 
present system, children finish primary school at the age of twelve, 
but modern living conditions require additional training in the 
practical arts of living. Consequently, argued the commission, the 
five-year term should be extended to six years and the curriculum 
should provide practical courses in local occupations. Another 
group of educators recommended the extension of compulsory 
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schooling to the age of fourteen, providing an additional two 
post-primary years. 

Naturally, improvements in the quality and quantity of teachers 
figured among the primary objectives. To improve the quality, the 
planning board suggested that a foreign language be an obligatory 
course for all primary school teachers. 

Quantitatively, a huge gap existed. To provide primary educa- 
tion for the whole country another 20,000 teachers were needed. 
Current facilities yielded only 2,000 trained primary teachers an- 
nually, but the commission advised against expansion of teachers* 
schools. The existing ones required drastic improvements. First 
of all, they themselves were short of teachers. The curriculum 
needed to be revised to provide for practical knowledge. All the 
schools had to be turned into the boarding type, for intensive 
cultural and moral upbuilding. Turkey's scattered, isolated vil- 
lages required the guidance of knowledgeable schoolmasters who 
could show the way to new attitudes, to better farming methods 
and living conditions. 

Secondary education, which involves students between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen, also faced grave problems. The six-year 
course is split into two periods, the first lasting three years, during 
which the pupil attends a middle school somewhat similar to the 
American junior high school, and the remaining three at a lycee 
which corresponds roughly to a senior high school. 

The school year for secondary education begins after the middle 
of September and ends about the first week in June. It is divided 
into three administrative sessions with 32 hours of work each week 
in both the middle and high schools. The curricula consists mainly 
of Turkish, history, geography, civics, current events, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, a foreign language, art, nature study, 
music, physical education, home economics, handicrafts, ( elective 
for girls) or agriculture (elective for boys). At the high school, 
philosophy and military science are added. 

In recent years the trend has been towards increased vocational 
courses with emphasis on business, agriculture, or home eco- 
nomics, according to the talents of the individual. In 1955 and 
1956, the opening of six high schools (lycees) where all subjects 
apart from Turkish and the social sciences are taught entirely in 
English inaugurated an important innovation. They are expected 
to graduate bilingual students. 

In the middle school, grades and promotions are decided by 
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periodic tests and yearly final examinations. Those who have 
finished the three years of middle school must past a graduation 
sxamination for admission to a high school (lycee). 

During the first year in the life of the Republic, 1923, there 
were 72 middle and 23 high schools (lycees) throughout die en- 
tire country, with a combined staff of 1,300 teachers and an en- 
rollment of 7,000 pupils. In 1961, the number of middle schools 
had advanced to 543, and high schools to 158. There were 351,832, 
pupils attending these, 277,566 of which studied in the middle and 
74,266 in the high schools. They were served by 7,469 full-time 
and 6,047 part-time teachers. 

Of the young people of secondary school age, only 3.3 per cent,, 
as against 66.2 per cent in the United States, 30.8 per cent in 
France, 17.6 per cent in Great Britain, 16.9 per cent in Greece, 
and 8.8 per cent in Portugal, were enrolled in schools. The con- 
vention estimated that 981 districts in the country were without 
middle schools and 507 districts needed new high schools. Another 
4,400 teachers were needed. 

The great deficiencies in the present physical setup were be- 
yond dispute. For instance, all schools lacked chemical and bio- 
logical laboratories and only one-third had physics labs. Some 
lacked even maps and blackboards. The convention felt that in 
spite of these deficiencies an expansion program was imperative, 
since in a modern, industrial society at least three years of second- 
ary education was fast becoming a necessity. The planning board 
recommended the drawing up of a ten-year expansion plan. New 
schools must be built in areas which yielded at least 200 pupils. 
Classes should be limited to fifty. 

The convention decided that adjustment in the transition from 
primary to secondary schools constituted a major problem. The 
curriculum needed to be redrawn, good Turkish had to be em- 
phasized, the importance of mathematics stressed, the parent- 
teacher association had to be concerned with educational pro- 
grams as well as the physical aspects of the school, improvement 
of foreign language teaching was imperative. They recommended 
Latin courses, as well as "free discussion methods and activities 
with special attention paid to character and personality develop- 
ment/* 

Teacher training emerged as another important problem. Sec- 
ondary education appeared to have suffered most from deficien- 
cies in the quality of teaching. Not only the methods but the 
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facilities for training teachers were limited. In the colleges for 
.secondary school teachers, there was a total of only 1,443 students, 
490 girls and 953 boys. As the number of pupils for secondary 
schools increased by 20 per cent every year, the teacher deficiency 
would continue to become more and more grave. 

The Advanced Teachers Colleges in Istanbul and Ankara were 
the only two institutions created for the purpose of training 
teachers for the 158 high schools in the country which catered to 
approximately 74,000 pupils. In 1962, an additional 290 new 
teachers were needed for the existing institutions alone. The 
teachers* colleges provided only thirty. The rest, as heretofore, 
were university graduates, most of whom undertook to teach part- 
time as a supplementary source of income. 

There were plans for raising the capacity of the Advanced 
Teachers Colleges to 1,000 pupils, but the commission felt that 
improvement in quality was a paramount necessity. It recom- 
mended the creation of an Advanced Teachers Institute inde- 
pendent of the university and the Ministry of Education. It would 
require five years after graduation from a high school or a Teach- 
ers Training College. Admittance would be highly selective, sub- 
ject to competitive examination. There would be at least five hun- 
dred pupils, and the government would be required to offer many 
scholarships. The Institute would also provide courses for school 
administrators and for executives in the Ministry of Education. 
It would undertake research in every phase of education, in- 
cluding administration, school budgeting, and testing. "The cre- 
ation of an Advanced Teachers Institute under the conditions 
cited above is, in our estimation, the most meaningful recom- 
mendation in our report," wrote the commission. 

In the old days, when a father first took his son to school to 
register him, he would display his trust in the teacher by saying, 
THis flesh is yours, his bones are mine," signifying that the teacher 
was free to use corporal punishment as an inducement to learning. 
Today the teacher's prestige is still high but, as in most countries, 
his pay remains low. The committee on national planning for edu- 
cation showed great awareness of this problem. It recommended 
that the "teacher must be provided with a suitable standard of 
life, to encourage young people to take up teaching as a career." 

Its concrete recommendations were: (1) overtime pay for 
courses taught over the prescribed minimum of eighteen hours 
per week for middle and fifteen hours for high school teachers; 
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(2) a complete overhaul of the rules and regulations governing 
career advancement. Quick promotion for the able and the hard- 
working; (3) rewarding creative teachers who contribute to pro- 
fessional literature; (4) benefits for those that serve in the back- 
ward areas of the country; (5) organization of medical care for 
the profession; (6) free books for those who desire to extend 
their professional knowledge; (7) extension of the provisions for 
travel and study abroad; (8) greater rewards for those who learn 
a foreign language and passed a government test in it. 

The board also recommended the organization of teacher's 
unions, not only to promote the teacher's material welfare but 
also to enhance the prestige of the teaching profession. The unions 
would work closely with the government in the formulation of 
the laws governing the teaching profession. 

The military coup of May, I960, brought Turkish universities 
to international prominence when the overthrow of the Menderes 
regime was initiated by the revolt of university students in Ankara 
and Istanbul. Student revolts had been known even under the 
Sultans, but the student body had never achieved any real and 
effective political influence. True, ever since Ataturk, students 
had considered themselves as the ultimate guardians of Ataturk- 
ism, and had risen in instinctive protest against any private or 
official threats against the Revolution. At the same time, Ataturk's 
oft quoted statement, "Oh, Turkish youth, the protection of the 
Republic and the country's independence is your first and sacred 
duty," was accepted as a political creed. They had taken to the 
streets whenever Turkish national interest had seemed to them 
at stake. On several occasions in the forties, they had stoned and 
broken into newspaper offices which followed a leftist or a pro- 
Communist line. Similarly, as "guardians of Turkey's national 
interests" they had sparked the notorious disturbances in Istanbul 
during the London negotiations on Cyprus in 1955 which slipped 
from their hands. 

Nonetheless, drawn principally from middle-class families 
whose instinct for orderly government is strong, and who are 
committed to the existing social order, they had in general re- 
mained respectful of governmental authority and immune from 
involvement in daily politics. The resurgence of religious practice 
and the spread of spiritual reaction disenchanted them with the 
Democrats. But even so, in May, I960, they acted only after the 
tide of opinion in their homes had turned against the government 
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because of threats to curb political freedoms. Indeed, in the 
paternalistic cultural set-up of Turkey, in which authorities both 
paternal and governmental are still regarded as sacrosanct, it 
would be hard for the student body to play an altogether inde- 
pendent political role. The real influence of the universities on 
Turkish life has been exercised by their graduates, who have borne 
the torch of Turkey's westernization since the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 

In 1845, the reformist grand viziers made their first attempt 
to rescue Turkish higher education from the monopoly of the 
religious hierarchy. But their decision to establish a modern uni- 
versity was stillborn. The army and the navy had asserted their 
independence from the Medreses in the eighteenth century by 
establishing schools of their own. Yet the first purely civilian in- 
stitution for higher education was not founded until 1859, when 
a training center for civil servants was established. It developed 
as a breeding ground for the reformist civil elite, providing the 
seminal ideas and the leadership for westernization. 

The Mulkiye, as it was called, along with the Harbiye the 
Military College share between them the credit for stirring 
Turkey into the mainstream of world civilization. The success of 
the Mulkiye prompted Abdulhamid II to found other higher 
professional schools. Between 1878 and 1900, eighteen new insti- 
tutions were created for medicine, veterinary science, law, finance, 
arts and other subjects. These efforts were crowned by the found- 
ing of the university at the turn of the century. Even so, the 
University attained real western status only in 1933 under Ataturk. 
And only in 1946 was its independence from political control 
established. 

At present there are five universities in Turkey, with a combined 
enrollment of approximately 50,000 students. The universities are 
all state financed, but Article 120 of the constitution guarantees 
their "academic and administrative autonomy . , . members of 
the teaching staff may not, for any reason whatsoever, be removed 
JErom their office by authorities other than university authorities.'* 
They provide free education to men and women alike; a high 
school diploma is the only prerequisite for admission. The presi- 
dent, called the rector, is appointed by the faculty council for 
a specified term. He is responsible for the administration of the 
institution, which is an academic federation composed of the 
different colleges. Each college faculty appoints its own dean for 
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a specified term from among its members. University professors 
and all the university staff are government functionaries and are 
appointed and promoted according to national laws and regula- 
tions that govern the universities. In the past university professors 
were prohibited from participating in politics. The present con- 
stitution restricts them only from executive functions in local 
political party organizations, allowing only for executive office 
in the national organizations of the parties. 

The University of Istanbul, the principal institution of higher 
learning in the country, comprises eight colleges: medicine, law, 
letters, science, economics, forestry, pharmacy, and dentistry. 
With a total enrollment of approximately 23,000, it draws pupils 
from as far east as Afghanistan. In prewar years, many Yugoslav, 
Romanian and Bulgarian students studied there. 

In 1946, many of the higher professional schools in Ankara were 
incorporated into a university. In an amazingly short time, Ankara 
University has developed into a rival of Istanbul, not only in the 
extension of its facilities but in scholarship as well. Within its 
portals almost 10,000 young souls are exposed to the collected 
wisdom of mankind. Like Istanbul, it comprises eight schools: 
law, medicine, science, theology, veterinary medicine, political 
science, agriculture, and language, history and geography, which 
are encompassed in one school. 

The Technical University of Istanbul is an outgrowth of the 
naval engineering school founded in 1775. Reorganized in 1944, 
it is now made up of five colleges civil, electrical, mining, 
mechanical, and architectural engineering with approximately 
2,000 undergraduates. It has established a solid reputation for 
the quality of its teaching and its practical research. 

The demand for education is such that every other region is 
eager for its own university. The self-conscious and aggressive 
people of Aegean Turkey, which is the wealthiest and most en- 
lightened section of the country, were first to attain their ambition. 
Ege University was built in the fifties and opened its gates in 
1956. Composed of two colleges at present, medicine and agri- 
culture, it is preparing to add to them law, economics, and 
archeology. 

The mountainous eastern regions of the country continue to 
be the most backward. But after the introduction of the multi- 
party regime, the weight of its vote has turned attention to it, 
Since 1955, efforts have been under way for the establishment of 
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an Ataturk University in Erzurum. American assistance in funds 
and technical advice has furthered the founding of this new insti- 
tution patterned after the land-grant universities of the United 
States. Educators from the University of Nebraska have helped 
to draw its plans. There are high hopes that this university will 
prompt other provinces to undertake a similar experiment At 
the same time, the university atmosphere in this slumbering 
medieval town is sure to energize the people. 

The Middle East Technical University in Ankara, established 
in cooperation with the United Nations, is the first international 
institution of its kind. It was launched five years ago as a pilot 
project to develop into a regional cultural center. It aims to pro- 
vide for the most economic use of available resources, acting, at 
the same time, as a catalyst for the cultivation of regional friend- 
ships among young intellectuals. It is still in its formative years 
and Turkish intellectuals have not as yet fully grasped its poten- 
tials. However, given proper support, it can become one of the 
outstanding educational institutions of the region, serving, also, 
as the center of cultural rapprochement between Turkey and her 
neighbors. 

In addition to those mentioned above, thirteen other institutions 
provide professional education in various fields. The State Con- 
servatory in Ankara furnishes a three-year course in music and 
dramatics. The Academy of Fine Arts in Istanbul offers courses 
in architecture (five years after high school), painting (three 
years), sculpture (three years), interior decorating (two years). 
The Advanced Schools of Commerce and Economics in Izmir, 
Istanbul, and Ankara, the Mining School in Zongulduk, offer 
specialized training. 

With all these facilities in higher education, Turkey still lags 
far behind every European country. For instance, according to the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, in 
France, out of 2,986,000 people between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-four, 113,000 are enrolled in institutions of higher learning. 
In Turkey out of 2,666,000 at the same age, only 50,000 attend 
school; whereas in Greece, out of 764,000, 25,000 are in school. 

Even so, die national convention decided against any rapid 
expansion of higher education. It aimed to increase enrollment 
only to 50-60,000 in 1970. But wisely, it recommended improving 
the quality of the education offered. "Higher educational institu- 
tions must seek to raise the quality of their graduates, not their 
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numbers/' Instead of new universities, the facilities of the present 
must be completed and improved. 

The convention ascertained that two thousand new teachers 
would be needed in the next ten years. Since university graduates, 
especially in technical fields, command a premium in the develop- 
ing industry and commerce of the country, it recommended the 
upgrading of salaries to meet this competition. It also stressed 
the importance of technical education. (The country at present 
suffers from a scarcity of technical men, but there is an over- 
abundance of law graduates who look for easy, secure jobs in 
government. Only half educated in overcrowded classrooms of 
two to three thousand, they simple add to the numbers of the 
frustrated even when employed, since government pay is by 
necessity low.) 

The convention found that even textbooks were scarce. Labora- 
tory equipment was altogether deficient. Teaching was completely 
impersonal. With two to three thousand students in a class, in- 
struction was confined to lecturing, the instructor meeting his 
students only during the oral examination. Also, the length of the 
academic year was too short. 

But the gravest deficiency which faced higher education in 
Turkey was the poor preparation of the students for university 
work. They came crammed with undigested information, with 
no sense of the basic cultural values of contemporary civilization, 
with little intellectual self-reliance, with little mental curiosity, 
with their native intelligence undeveloped. The addition of cul- 
tural courses to the curriculum of the first two years was deemed 
to provide a partial remedy. Selective examinations for admission 
were, also, recommended. But the commission resolved that real 
improvement could only be effected by completely overhauling 
secondary education and raising the quality of its graduates. 

The convention spent considerable time and effort reviewing 
religious education. This would have been inconceivable in the 
thirties, and indeed, it appears as a retrogression from the absolute 
secularism of the Ataturkist period. In 1924, when church and 
state were separated, all the Medreses, the religious schools, were 
closed, and in 1928 courses on religion were completely abolished. 
Not only were the revolutionaries raised in the anti-clerical spirit 
of the French Revolution, but their antipathy to organized religion 
was reinforced by the whole history of westernization, in the 
course of which the innovators found the religious sector time and 
time again emerging as the principal support of their principal 
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eifemy, the Sultan. Nonetheless, revolutionary anti-clericalism 
never denied Islam. It simply frowned upon public and organized 
manifestations of faith. The report of the planning board provides 
an insight into Turkish ideology on this issue: 

Until the Ataturk Revolution, religion in Turkey was not only a 
social institution but also a form of government, a legal and social 
order, an educational system. The structure of the new Turkey was 
founded on the ideal of a national state resting on contemporary 
legal order, on contemporary social organization, and secular edu- 
cation. As a consequence, in spite of some aberrations in recent 
years, religion in our society was left out of the currents of political 
doctrines and preserved its true meaning as a social institution. 

Thus, according to the convention, there could be no conflict 
between the secular principles of the Republic and religious teach- 
ing in lay schools. First of all, ninety-nine per cent of the people 
were Muslim. Second, religion courses were not compulsory but 
depended on the consent of the parents. Third, these courses 
aimed at teaching the social and spiritual values of religion. They 
were not concerned with practice. Fourth, the courses were given 
by lay teachers and not religious proselytizers. 

These observations, although expressed in the winter of 1962, 
provide the basic reasoning behind the resumption of religious 
teaching on February 15, 1949, when Islamic instruction was per- 
mitted in the fourth and fifth grades of elementary schools. On 
September 17, 1956, the Ministry of Education extended religious 
teaching to the first and second classes of the secondary schools. 
This, again, depended on the consent of parents. Teaching would 
be undertaken by one of the lay teachers in the school and be 
confined to the basic ethical principles of the Islamic faith. The 
textbooks for both the teacher and the pupils would be prepared 
by the Ministry of Education. 

But who would prepare the textbooks? All of a sudden, the 
secular elite became conscious of how little had been done to 
translate the spiritual values of Islam to fit a modern society. 
The School of Divinity, created in 1949, was their answer to this 
crying need. The law authorizing the creation stated that the 
purpose of the school was "to study religious problems in the 
light of scholarly principles, and to raise religious men healthy 
in their thinking, strong in their professional knowledge/* 

La I960, the national committee on religious education 5 saw 
the function of the Divinity School; 
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... as an examination of Islam in the light of the knowledge 8f 
other religions, as an attempt to determine the meeting point of 
religion and science, and as a study of religious philosophy. With 
people thus reared in an objective outlook, the foundations of the 
unity between religions will be laid, one of the ideals of the United 
Nations will be propagated by our country, and the gradual elimi- 
nation of the "fanatical notions" abroad about Islam will be made 
possible. 

All the world complains about "angry youth." They are the result 
of a lack of attachment to spiritual values. Consequently, it is nec- 
essary to introduce in the last year of high school a course on 
spirituality which will provide free discussion between religion and 
the sciences and lead students to a synthesis between the two. The 
teaching of this course would be an ideal occupation for the gradu- 
ates of die School of Divinity. The graduates will, also, find useful- 
ness in the Office of Religious Affairs. In furthering Turkey's rela- 
tions with the Muslim countries, especially with the new republics 
of Africa, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs should organize a depart- 
ment of religious services and employ the talents of Divinity School 
graduates. 

The Advanced Islamic Institute in Istanbul, founded in 1959, 
is the second institution for higher religious learning in the 
country. The committee on religious education described the pur- 
pose of the institution as furthering the understanding of Islam 
in the light of contemporary science and social principles: "For 
instance, taking into consideration the fact that the Koranic pre- 
scription of cutting off a thief s hand is no longer practiced, it 
should show how other Koranic prescriptions have been invali- 
dated under changing circumstances. It must interpret the Koran 
in the context of present legal and social institutions/' 

In the opinion of the convention, none of these institutions 
functioned properly. Religious teaching in the primary and sec- 
ondary schools lacked proper textbooks and qualified teachers. 
The Imam-Hatib Schools, which trained prayer-leaders and 
preachers for the country's many mosques, suffered equally from 
lack of proper teachers. So much so that many of their graduates 
refrained from taking a professional assignment because they had 
no confidence in their ability to do the job. The teaching staffs 
were in every sense inadequate; many of them were outmoded 
Medrese graduates. The staffs of the higher schools were also defi- 
cient, as were their pupils, who came totally unprepared for the 
curriculum. It was foolish to expect a student to master Arabic 
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in r two years in a manner that would enable him to understand 
and interpret the Koran intelligently. 

Many practical recommendations emerged from the convention. 
First of all, it proposed to provide proper religious instruction in 
primary and secondary schools. The teachers themselves needed 
to have proper instruction. This could be accomplished at the 
teacher training level, by providing Divinity School graduates 
as instructors in religion. Second, the Imam-Hatip Schools were 
overextended. Nineteen in all, they exceeded Turkey's present 
needs and resources. They should be reduced to four or five and 
staffed with Divinity School graduates. As to the higher insti- 
tutions, preferential admission should be given to Imam-Hatip 
graduates, the better to prepare them for their profession. 

Now that the base of articulate opinion is broadening and the 
gates of politics are opened to the unenlightened, this concern for 
religious education among the intelligentsia seeks to protect Tur- 
key from the resurgence of reactionary Islam. Jijiims to replace 
iBftO^th.with enlightened conviction in ethical condiict Na- 
tionalism, no matter how effective as a guide for collective action, 
cannot provide a frame of reference for individual conduct. The 
revolutionary Turk, having faced this reality, is now thinking 
of Islam only in terms of its social and moral values. 

For the lesser developed countries of the world, adult education 
is almost half of the solution of their urgent problem in catching 
up with the atomic era. Turkish effort in this field has been 
exemplary. In 1927, when the alphabet was changed, the whole 
adult population was sent to school. Everyone between sixteen 
and forty-five was required to learn how to read and write. In- 
deed, this was "the most comprehensive system of compulsory 
education that the world has yet witnessed/* Ever since, Turkish 
leadership has been sparked by a keen desire to bring the benefits 
of learning to citizens of all ages. 

In Turkey this is a greater necessity than elsewhere. Industrial 
development has brought about an increasing demand for skilled 
workmen and managerial personnel. On the farms, mechanization, 
fertilization, irrigation have created a necessity for new skills and 
techniques. Society has undergone a complete overhaul of its 
traditional ways and thoughts, requiring a deep mental adjust- 
ment to this rapid change. Democracy and the multi-party system 
have shifted the balance between the articulate urban elite and 
the vast illiterate masses, redistributing power democratically and 
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necessitating a better understanding between the city and tie 
countryside, the enlightened and the ignorant. Adjustments to 
these change are inculcated in school, but school facilities are 
not yet available to all; also, so many of these changes are so new 
that vast segments of population over school age have remained 
unexposed to them. Furthermore, as Turhan Oguzkan has pointed 
out in his report on adult education in Turkey, published by 
UNESCO: e 

Where the school does not hold the child long enough and is not 
helped by other social agencies as in villages the community 
tends to suppress or overrule the new trends the child displays; 
hence the efforts of the school as a progressive force are often 
largely wasted. . . . Thus, one of the problems that faces Turkey 
is that of lessening the tension between the younger and the older 
generations and preventing the waste of educational effort in rural 
areas without sacrificing the constructive elements of the new cul- 
ture represented by the school. One solution to this particular prob- 
lem may well be an effective programme of adult education. 

The present adult education program can be divided into three 
principal categories. First and foremost, education for literacy, 
second, vocational courses for farmers, and third, training in the 
arts and crafts in urban centers. 

Literacy has posed a major problem for the Republic, not only 
as a matter of daily convenience but also as a means of adjustment 
to reforms. Ataturkists have bent every effort to decrease the 
number of illiterates. When the alphabet was changed the Min- 
istry of Education established the national people's schools for 
adult education. They were composed of two grades, A and B. 
The first graders learned how to read and write. The second grade 
provided courses in composition, arithmetic, health, and civics. 
They operated in regular school buildings. For villages without 
schools, mobile units traveled to offer the two courses. The courses 
lasted four months, six hours a week. 

The work of these schools was supplemented by public reading 
rooms, which provided books in tibe hope of cultivating a taste 
for reading. Between 1929 and 1950, these schools gave 1,415,029 
A grade and 357,755 B grade certificates. Unwisely terminated in 
1949, they were revived in 1953. In 1961, 9,124 such "literacy 
schools'* were catering to 220,442 pupils 52,152 women and 
168,290 men and there were 1,991 reading rooms. 7 
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From 1936 to 1947, the People's Houses, organized by the 
Republican People's Party as cultural centers, conducted literacy 
courses, contributing to the campaign. They operated about 1,800 
A and 600 B grade courses and issued about 67,000 certificates. 

The efforts of the literacy schools are aided by the literacy 
courses in the army, which every year educates 60,000 recruits. 
Even so, the number of illiterates in Turkey today exceeds twelve 
million. The coinmitee on adult education 8 has figured that an 
intensification of the literacy effort would require an additional 
42.5 million liras annually. 

The farmer is still the backbone of the Turkish economy, and 
socially and economically Turkey lags behind her European 
neighbors because of the retarded development of her peasantry. 
Scattered around the country in 37,000 villages of approximately 
three to five hundred souls, the peasant poses an almost insoluble 
problem in education and modernization. In 1939, the Ministry 
of Education devised the travelling village course to provide the 
farmer education in the crafts needed for repairing agricultural 
implements, furniture, and houses. The 28 week course given by 
the travelling instructor offers the villager opportunity to learn 
carpentry, farriery, and building. It begins in October and ends 
in April the inactive months of the farm population. The trainee 
is obligated to work eight hours a day. In 1961, the Ministry of 
Education had 156 such courses in operation, with 3,651 students. 

The Ministry of Agriculture also offers courses in the use of 
modern farm machinery, as well as courses in improving tech- 
niques of cultivation, seeding, and merchandizing. Films and 
radio are extensively used for improving the technical knowledge 
of the farmers. 

To meet the increasing demand for skilled workers and tech- 
nicians, the Ministry of Education provides evening courses in 
carpentry, metallurgy, and electricity. In these craft night schools, 
the students are given practical training in workshops. Teaching 
in each branch extends over two years. The hours of attendance 
are agreed upon by teachers and students. In 1961, there were 
30 such courses thoughout the country. Also, there were 22 tech- 
nical night schools, providing for 5,444 students. These offered 
additional study for those who had graduated from the craft 
schools. The regulations governing them were similar to the 
evening vocational schools, and graduates received a technical 
school diploma. 9 
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In 1961, there were 651 craft schools for women, with 15,880 
students. Also, 35,968 women studied in 182 night schools for 
women. As education for family living, these courses have enjoyed 
great popularity. 10 They provide instruction in sewing and dress- 
making, in embroidery, in home management, in child care, and 
health. They are held eight months a year, with a 33 hour weekly 
program. There are, as well, travelling courses for village women. 
There are 4 night high schools with 894 students and various 

Eublic and private institutions provide courses in typing, short- 
and, correspondence, commercial arithmetic, and foreign lan- 
guages. With the expansion of commerce and industry, com- 
mercial schools have become very popular. Teaching in the eve- 
ning, they average 12 to 18 hours a week for at least two academic 
years. 

Besides the Ministry of Education, the Ministry of Labor also 
conducts courses for workers providing for practical training. 
Some thirty thousand laborers were involved in these in 1961. 
The Ministry of Justice organizes vocational courses in prisons; 
and the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare attempts to spread 
better health practices among the people. 

The importance of adult education has been accepted by the 
Turkish leadership from the earliest days of the Revolution. With 
considerable effort and ingenuity, a comprehensive program cov- 
ering all segments of the population has been worked out. But, 
as elsewhere, the limited means can be better utilized. There 
has been no research in determining the best tools, such as text- 
books, to best meet local needs. Teachers have been haphazardly 
picked. The enthusiasm of the early thirties has been buried under 
perfunctory routine. There is conflict and redundancy among the 
different organizations involved. The national commission on 
education recommended that henceforth the teachers training 
colleges provide extension courses to their trainees. But even 
then, the problem is so comprehensive that it demands attention 
and help from everyone. 

There are two basic problems confronting Turkish education: 
quantity and quality. The national convention applied itself 
wisely to both. Quantity is first of all a matter of funds. But, 
quality, too, depends to a great extent on material resources: 
better school buildings, better school texts, better laboratories, 
and better teachers requiring more intensive training and better 
pay. 
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In the past fifteen years Turkey has consistently allocated over 
ten per cent of her national budget to education. But UNESCO 
statistics show that compared with the United States, which spent 
five and a half per cent of national income on education in 1958, 
and with Italy and England, which consigned an average of three 
per cent, Turkey, whose needs have been incomparably greater, 
has invested less than two per cent. 

The national committee on education has come up with con- 
crete suggestions for obtaining the additional funds necessary for 
an increased effort consonant with the needs of a developing 
society. It suggested a modest tuition of 50 liras from students at 
secondary schools, which would yield 20 million liras. It proposed 
the collection of specified percentages from the annual incomes 
of municipalities and other public institutions. It called for co- 
operative building ventures to build their own schools. It advised 
the expansion of local school-building societies into a national 
organization, and urged them to recruit the help of the parent- 
teacher associations in raising funds. It advocated voluntary con- 
tributions from the large producers of important national products, 
such as tobacco, raisins, cereals, figs, and olives, of specified 
amounts per ton. It suggested the encouragement of trust funds 
from title wealthy and the transfer of some of the national real 
estate to the Ministry of Education. It proposed increases in trans- 
portation fares to be allocated to educational purposes. 

No doubt many of these are practical proposals and could yield 
new funds. But they would require revamping of fiscal laws and 
even fiscal principles, with possibly adverse social and economic 
repercussions. They would demand a sustained national belief 
in their efficacy which would be difficult to create in a society 
unaccustomed to private effort in public service. Finally, even 
if successful, they could not produce the vast sums necessary for 
hoisting Turkish education to the level of western Europe. 

The Soviet successes in atoms and space, highlighting the role 
of education in national production, have drawn attention to its 
importance in economic development. The phenomenal rise of 
battered and exhausted Europe has proven that in generating 
economic growth men are as decisive as machinery and tools. 
Just as technological improvements increase productive efficiency, 
so education adds to the efficiency of manpower. Consequently, 
the educational effort must be planned in conjunction with invest- 
ment for accelerating growth. Only by relating educational ex- 
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penses to accelerating growth and accepting them as long term 
investments, like expenditures on capital goods, can the necessary 
funds be squeezed from the national income. In its study, "Targets 
for Education in Europe in 1970," u the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development has demonstrated that the 
percentage of gross national product saved and consigned to 
education provides more in economic returns than savings in- 
vested in capital goods. The report concludes that if this truth 
were known, the people would be easily induced to save more 
from the national income and allocate it to education. 

But other and equally cogent reasons call for a coordinated 
effort between education and economic growth. Nationally effi- 
cient education must meet the demands for manpower. How will 
industrialization affect the labor market, how fast and to what ex- 
tent will re-education of labor be necessary for readjustment to 
new technology? How many skilled workers, how many engineers, 
how many agricultural experts will the projected economic set-up 
require? How should total investments in education be divided 
between primary, secondary, and higher education? What should 
the proportion be between specialized and general education? 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
report states: 

One of the most important needs of a modern economy, with its 
constantly evolving technology, is flexibility of skills and attitudes 
from the manager right down to the lower ranks of skilled labor. 
This need has an important bearing on the degree to which invest- 
ment should be allocated to general as distinct from specialized 
education. . . . The educationist is thus faced with difficulties in 
deciding to what extent education in schools should be general or 
specialized, and to what extent knowledge and skills taught should 
be basic or applied. These are decisions that he would be wise to 
make in consultation with the economist and employer." 12 

An educational policy based on wider considerations of human 
rights alone, such as opportunity for individual development for 
all, or on political considerations, expanding primary schooling 
at the expense of other levels, could defeat both its own and the 
national purpose. 

This close relationship between educational policy and eco- 
nomic objectives the Turkish educators and economic planners 
have, as yet, to study more fully. Already the country has suffered 
from too great an emphasis on the wider social and political con- 
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siderations of education. To provide for equality of opportunity 
for all, too many schools have been founded without allocating 
sufficient funds for training teachers. Many primary new school 
buildings have remained unopened, lacking teachers. Already 
industrial growth suffers from die absence of skilled workers and 
technicians. The overwhelming desire to make primary education 
general has failed to reckon with the technical progress of the 
country. Political considerations prohibiting admission examina- 
tions in higher education have not only lowered quality but over- 
burdened the country with graduates of the law schools while 
it starves for engineers and business administrators. Expansion 
has been sacrificed to quality. 

The national convention has fixed the spotlight on all these 
weaknesses, and the educators have not spared any words or senti- 
ments in dissecting faults. At every instance they have insisted 
on quality. In the light of thirty years experience they have, also, 
presented concrete and practical proposals. Nevertheless, even 
if Turkey were to allocate to education a greater percentage of 
her income, which she must, she could not provide for all her 
needs. For some time to come her educators and economic plan- 
ners will have to face up to the difficult task of choosing between 
quality and quantity, between further expansion and reform, 
between political considerations in educational policy and eco- 
nomic factors. 

Meanwhile, with divisions in political opinion growing sharper, 
Turkish educators will have to keep constantly alert against re- 
lentless efforts by cultural extremists, who even at the convention 
were not deterred from attacking international institutions which 
help to enhance Turkey's ties with Western civilization. The 
Middle East Technical University in Ankara served as the target 
for these attacks. The University, from its beginning, had stirred 
the petty jealousies and parochial intolerances to which the Turk- 
ish intelligentsia is particularly susceptible. First it had been at- 
tacked for the high salaries it offered to attract a quality faculty 
imperative for an international institution. Then it was criticized 
for the wide-range operational freedom it had been accorded 
compared with the other universities. Finally, at the convention, 
the extreme nationalists took to the warpath because instruction 
was provided in English. 

Robert College, a century-old American institution supported 
by private philanthropy, was subjected to the same criticism by 
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the extreme nationalists because it had expanded its facilities to 
include postgraduate studies in order to meet the multiplying 
needs of the country. 

This trumpet of jingoistic nationalism, so alien to the construc- 
tive and westernizing spirit of Ataturldsm, blew with such force 
that the committee on higher education could state, "The estab- 
lishment and operation by foreigners of universities and higher 
schools furnishes great drawbacks from the point of view of the 
independence of our national culture. This road must surely 
be closed. * . . Instruction by Turkish universities and higher 
schools in a foreign language can not, on principle, be viewed 
with approval/' 

Forgetful of the fact that a function of the Middle East Techni- 
cal University was to restore Turkey's lost cultural ascendancy in 
the region, the critics, unable to find any concrete objections, had 
recourse to emotional phrases such as "the independence of our 
national culture," In the light of Turkey's past experience, the 
pernicious consequences of this mentality would be hard to exag- 
gerate. It reflects the same intolerant, narrow view that isolated 
Islam in the Middle Ages within its traditionalist concepts and 
deprived it of the energizing cross-fertilization which every cul- 
ture requires to survive and flourish. The same mentality later 
prevented Ottoman Turkish culture from flowing into the currents 
t)f world civilization and rejuvenating itself in the common heri- 
tage of mankind. 

Fortunately, these are stray souls in the Turkish body politic 
who, emotionally attached to the past, still suffer from psycho- 
logical insecurity in relation to the West and seek to compensate 
by isolating Turkey from contemporary culture. They are a dwin- 
dling minority. The preponderant weight of Turkish intellectual 
aspiration is directed towards a full embrace of contemporary 
Western civilization. The convention stressed knowledge of for- 
eign languages as a prime factor in broadening the nation's cul- 
tural outlook, it demanded greater opportunities for study abroad 
and the encouragement of foreign professors to teach at Turkish 
universities. It went as far as recommending doctorates for divin- 
ity students at Christian universities. Nevertheless, these discord- 
ant elements must still be guarded against, especially at times 
of confusion and danger. 
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In no other field is the contrast between imperial Ottoman tradi- 
tion and current republican practice as radical as in literature. 1 
The two differ not only in subject matter, in form, in spirit, but 
even in language and script. In fact, the history of Turkish letters 
since the nineteenth century reflects the history of Turkish mod* 
ernization. 

Ottoman literature, like Ottoman government, was confined ta 
a select few. Synthetic, like the Ottoman language, it wrestled 
aimlessly with the artificial esthetic and linguistic barriers of its 
own creation. 

Language in itself constituted a Himalayan obstacle. Turkish 
is Ural-Altaic, as distinct from the Indo-European or Semitic lan- 
guage groups. But the Ottoman intelligentsia, in their zeal to 
associate themselves with Islamic civilization and Persian litera- 
ture borrowed heavily from Arabic and Persian. Unlike the French 
and the British who adopted Latin words into the grammar of 
their own language, the Ottomans kept Arabic and Persian words 
in their native garb. The syntax of the Ottoman language attained 
the peak of artificiality by this mixture of the basic principles of 
Ural-Altaic with Indo-European and Semitic languages. Its voice 
completely alien to ordinary people, Ottoman literature developed 
in an unreal world of its own. 

When Ottoman poetry began, Persian, along with Italian, was. 
the greatest living literature in the world, and it impressed itself 
indelibly on the Ottoman novices. The impact was such that the- 
greatest foreign scholar of Turkish letters, E. J. Gibb, considered 
the Ottoman muse as a pretty Turkish girl in Persian garments. 

The Ottomans accepted verse as their exclusive form of expres- 
sion. Love of material pleasures or love of God became their ex- 
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elusive themes. The Gazel an ode not less than five and not more 
than eighteen couplets long in which the great portion of Otto- 
man poetry was written, was confined to die beauty of the be- 
loved, the sufferings of her lover, the charms of spring, and the 
delights of wine. Even the symbols and metaphors were restricted. 
The loved one had to be "full moon faced" and shapely "as a 
cypress tree." Century after century, her teeth were "pearls," her 
cheeks were "roses," and she smiled with "rosebud" lips. 

Limited in language, limited in subject matter, limited in form, 
constricted into an intellectual straightjacket, the genius of the 
Ottomans struggled to express itself in ingenuity with words, in 
musicality of verse. It is indeed surprising how assiduously they 
cultivated the art of poetry even though they were so inhibited 
from spontaneity. The nineteenth century Viennese scholar Von 
Hammer-Purgstall, in his great work, "The History of Ottoman 
Poetry," cites translated extracts from 2,200 different Ottoman 
versifiers. Poetry was held in such high intellectual esteem that 
two-thirds of the Ottoman inonarchs figure among the Ottoman 
poets. E. J. Gibb has compared some of Mehmet the Conqueror's 
poems with those of Shakespeare. In one of his Odes, Mehmet II 
wrote: 

Even as thou sighest, Avni, shower thine 

eyes with tears fast as rain, 
Just as follows hard the thunder-roll 

the floods in drear array. 

A century later the English bard in Act One, Scene Five, of 
"Twelfth Night," used almost similar terms: 

With adorations, with fertile tears, 

With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. 

Fuzuli, one of the greatest of the Ottoman poets, could fuse 
emotion, thought, and imagination into a fabric of exquisite 
beauty. The American poet Lawrence E. Patterson has captured 
the master's art in this free translation of an ode: 

The turning wheel brings luck and woe as weapons in the war of 

years, 
Taken my heart in the battle of love while the sword's edge weeps 

black tears, 
Dark her tresses like the clouds of evening, jealous of the shining 

moon, 
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Around me, these coiling locks rain in my heart like black tears, 

As on the thorn's point the love-drunken nightingale dies for desire 

of the rose, 

So the beams of her moon-like glances rip from my heart black tears. 
Singing in this cypress-haunted desert, I haunt the cypress that haunts 

my heart, 
And at her cruel oasis Fuzuli drinks his blood, while the wounded 

sky weeps black tears. 

Translation fails to produce the alliterative music of this de- 
scription of a brook, but the poignant imagery remains: 

To reach thy feet, insistently dogged it runs, 

The wandering water keeps hitting its head from rock to rock. 

Although geniuses like Fuzuli, Nedim, and BaM touched uni- 
versal greatness, their achievements remain fragmentary, since 
the medium denied expression of great ideas or epic handling of 
human experience. Devoid of spontaneity, divorced from objective 
reality, excluding people and nature from its subject matter, Otto- 
man literature failed to attain the humanistic meaningfulness 
which is the mark of all great literatures. Turkish poetic genius 
spent itself in hedonistic emoting, its creativity restricted to weav- 
ing new nuances and innuendoes around tired, insignificant 
themes. 

However, beside this synthetic literary effort of the elite there 
flourished the literature of the common people. The man in tbe 
street and in the village coffee house expressed his poetic expres- 
sion in pure Turkish jargon, using the quatrain, the four-line stanza 
that comes so naturally to so many languages and cultures. Folk 
poetry, reflecting life, ranged over all subjects. Composed and 
uttered by folk poets, who like the troubadours wandered from 
village to village, it sparkled with spontaneous emotion and 

Genuine concern for humanity. Yunus Emre, who wrote in the 
)urteenth century, stands out as an example of the quality of 
the common people's poetic inspiration. His esthetic and philo- 
sophic greatness serves to recall the tremendous loss Ottoman 
literature incurred by failing to tap tihe genius of the common 
Turks. Lord Dunsany, Emre's translator, called this piece the most 
eloquent expression of love for mankind: 

We love the Created 

For the love of the Creator. 
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This stanza reflects Emre's sympathy for human suffering: 

Who to another's feeling causes pain, 
Will fast and pray upon his knees in vain. 
If any meaning whatsoever is 
In the Four Holy Books, be sure 'tis this. 

Although reunion with God is his ultimate bliss, he cannot re- 
strain his love of life and of his friends as he prepares to join his 
Creator: 

My soul with Azrael flies 

In my veins the blood dries 

Farewell whoever lies 

This body in his grave. 

Chant a hymn for my end 

Now I go to the Friend 

Farewell to those who send 

Me with due service there. 

What more can Yunus tell? 

His eyes with tears are swollen. 

Those who knew him, farewell. 

Those who knew him not, would not care. 

Those who knew him not, could not care. 

Shunned by tihe court and looked down upon by the intelli- 
gentsia, folk poets failed to make their due contribution to the 
treasury of Turkish letters. Emre, the first great voice genuinely 
lyrical in pure Turkish, lay forgotten for centuries as Ottoman 
poets struggled to emulate the spirit of the Persians Hafiz and 
Firdevsl 

Yunus Emre was also a mystic, who sought eternal bliss in union 
with God: 

I love Thee, further inside than my soul. 

There is an T* within me, further within than "I." 

Mystic poetry, which developed in the Tekkes, the Muslim mon- 
asteries, served to provide esthetic experience to people outside 
the high-brow and elite circle. At the same time, it offered to the 
contemplative artist a comparatively uninhibited field to exer- 
cise his thoughts. The mystics, or Sufis, as they were called, in- 
sisted that every man had a part of God in him, thus enabling him 
to love all mankind and accept and tolerate peoples of all races 
and creeds: << Whosoever does not look at seventy-two nations with 
die same eyes is a rebel to Truth.*' 
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Mevlana Celalettim Rumi, in the thirteenth century, chanted:. 

There is someone hidden here, 

Someone that holds me and impedes me. 

There is someone hidden here 

Like my own life, more beautiful even, 

Showing me a garden, and yet hidden. 

There is someone hidden here, 

Hidden like an illusion of the heart, 

The glow of this face reflects throughout my being. 

There is someone hidden here, 

Hidden like sugar in a cane. 

No one has seen Him yet. 

I do not care for other beauty. 

My eyes are spellbound with His Image. 

And they stay open. 

And he refused to yield this spark of God in him to any othe^ 
person: 

What do I care for others honey? 

Here I have my bowl of buttermilk. 

I do not possess any worldly goods, 

And yet I will work to make you an owner, 

An owner of a house, or of an orchard. 

But my freedom I will not sell, 

Even if the rocks crack and split, 

Even if we are split, piece by piece, 

Even if we are crushed like grains of oats, 

Even if we are cut, slice by slice, 

We still cannot say what we do not want to say, 

Or stay silent when we want to speak. 

The mystics were sparked with genuine feeling and deep hu 
manism. Mevlana's influence was widespread and he became the 
model for all who aspired to lyric greatness. But, unlike Emre, he> 
wrote in Persian, and as time rolled on the Ottoman court poet& 
divested his words of their allegorical sense and emulated his style* 
to praise wine and women. Chanted Baki in the 16th century: 

With her graceful-moving form, 
a Cypress jasmine-faced is she? 

Or in Eden's bower a 
branch upon the Lote or Tuba-tree? 

Are they teeth those in thy mouth, 
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or on the rosebud drops of dew? 

Are they sparkling stars, or 
are they gleaming pearls, that there I see? 

Though the many woes thou 
weakest upon Bald, sick of heart, 

Is't thy will to slay him, 
or is it but sweet disdain in thee? 

The humanizing influence of mystic poetry was thus diluted 
beyond any significance in the false sentimentalism of court poetry. 

The first attempts to bring literature down to earth and relate 
it to the reality of everyday Me began in the second half of the 
nineteenth century when the political and military impact of the 
West reached Ottoman thought. The advent of the newspaper 
was a major influence in breaking away from the preponderance 
of verse and introducing prose as a literary form of expression. 
It also paved the way to the simplification of the language. The 
first newspaper in Turkish was initiated by Mahmut II in 1831. 
Called Takvimi Vekayi (Chronicle of Events)., it printed official 
news and aimed to acquaint the civil service with the govern- 
ment's policies. Pompous, heavy in language and style, it lacked 
popular appeal. 

An Englishman, William Churchill, introduced the first non- 
official newspaper in 1840. Even so, Ceridei Havadis (Journal of 
Events), a weekly, was not a great improvement on the official 
gazette and languished ineffectively until the Crimean War, when 
its reports of the fighting stirred public interest. Increased circu- 
lation induced the paper to simplify its language and develop a 
narrative style closer to the understanding of the people. 

In 1860, Qapanzade Agah Efendi, a high official in the transla- 
tion bureau of the Sublime Porte, gained the distinction of be- 
coming the first Turkish newspaper publisher. Tercumani Ahval, 
(Interpreter of the State of Affairs) was printed to express, in the 
words of its first editorial, "ideas by word and by pen concerning 
the interests of the country." In 1862, one of its contributors, Ibra- 
him inasi, launched the Tasviri Efkar to become the father o 
Turkish journalism. These papers provided a place for Ziya Paa 
and Namik Kemal, the first Young Turks, to express their mod- 
ernist views. Literature became concerned with life. Men of let- 
ters, more eager in propagating their "revolutionary" ideas than in 
"art for art's sake/ 7 sought to relate their language to the speech 
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of the people, breaking the classical tradition both in subject mat- 
ter and in language. 

During this period the French influence dominated. The stars 
of the age, Namik Kemal, Ziya Paa, Abdulhak Hamit, Ahmet Vefik 
Paa, were well versed in the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
French authors, and their writings followed French models. French 
romanticism appealed to their traditional instincts, rooted in classi- 
cal Ottoman lyricism. More important, Voltaire's, Rousseau's, 
Diderot's political and social reformism agreed with their fiery 
mood for change in the Ottoman structure. They tried their hand 
with every Western form, the essay, the novel, the short story, 
political and social drama. Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century their followers were already experimenting with the 
naturalism of Emile Zola. Beir Fuat carried the idea so far as to 
commit suicide in order to record the feelings of a dying man. 
Ottoman letters, divorced from life for five centuries, in fifty years 
had come to this point of testing reality. 

The Revolution of 1908 imparted a new dimension to this con- 
cern with reality. Practically all writers turned into political activ- 
ists and social reformers. They sought to broaden their appeal to 
catch the attention of the common man. For the first time, a writer, 
Mehmet Emm Yurdakul, explained political freedom, national 
independence, social justice to the people in their own jargon. 
Ziya Gokalp formulated the principles of Turkish nationalism, 
dignifying spoken Turkish as a literary language. At this time, all 
writers acted to give Ottoman letters a genuine Turkish spirit. 
They published their own magazine, Turk Yurdu ( Turkish Home- 
land). They formed a society which expanded into the "Turkish 
Hearth," (the "Turk Ocagi,") an important meeting place, with 
many branches for the dissemination of the new ideas. They aimed 
to purify literary Turkish from Arabic and Persian words and 
grammatical constructions. They also extended their subject mat- 
ter to the common people and their traditions, drawing inspiration 
from Turkish folklore. By the time the Republic was established 
they had laid the intellectual ground for the most radical changes 
in the nation's life. Ataturk could proceed to change the script 
and embark on an official and systematic purification of the lan- 
guage. 

The Ottoman clergy had objected to the printing press as 
blasphemous. The superstition which forbade committing the 
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sacred script of Mohammed to the printing press persisted al- 
most two and a half centuries after Guttenberg printed his first 
book. The first Turkish printing press using Arabic script was 
established in 1729. According to the official estimates of the 
National Library, in the two centuries it operated some 30,000 
books were printed. On the other hand, in the thirty-one years 
since the adoption of the Latin characters the number of books 
printed has exceeded the two hundred year record by one hun- 
dred per cent, totalling 69,087 publications and averaging 2,229 
books a year, against an average of less than 200 for books pub- 
lished in the Arabic script. 

This phenomenal increase has been brought about by advances 
in education and a national interest in learning, which in their 
turn have been reinforced by the Latin script and the simplifica- 
tion of the written word. In two decades, the language of litera- 
ture has come within the comprehension of the most isolated 
mountaineer. In the village coffee house today the majority would 
still be illiterate, but when the village school master reads them 
the newspaper they all know what he is saying. When a youngster 
in an elementary school picks up a novel or a short story he finds 
the environment and the characters, as well as the language, 
familiar. 

Turkish literature., today, has finally placed Turkish thought in 
its natural habitat, tie Turkish language. No doubt this develop- 
ment colors every phase of Turkish literary effort. It has sunk its 
roots into the soil of the country, drawing its inspiration from the 
spirit of its people, as well as inspiring them. Using the language 
of the people, literature has become deeply concerned with peo- 
ple and has acquired an essential humanism, a quality Ottoman 
letters lacked. Without exception, every poet or novelist is con- 
ditioned by a strong humanistic sensitivity. This humanism ranges 
from the unbridled individualism of Necip Fazil Kisakurek to the 
communalism of Peyami Safa, who denied the individual any 
existence outside of his society. It expresses a new empathy, ab- 
sent in the Ottoman tradition, for all mankind. 

My heart has never yearned so deeply, 

To embrace all at once, 

The two billion people of five continents, 

So writes Atffla Hhan in his "Duvar" ("The WalT). It has a keen 
eye for human suffering, as exemplified by Orhan Veli Kanik: 
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Nothing has made him suffer so much in. this world 

As the corn he had on his toe. 

He did not even feel so sorry 

At having been created ugly, 

As long as his shoe did not pinch. 

He scarcely could remember the Lord's name, 

Yet he could not be called a sinner. 

Too bad for Mister Suleyman. 

Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu demonstrates the depth of this 
feeling in the novel, "Yaban," as he describes the agony of life in 
a village. 

The same humanism seeks to find the true meaning of the in- 
dividual self by probing into the subconscious. In "My Trouble 
is Different," Orhan Veli Kanik looks into himself: 

Do not suppose that my trouble is the sun, 

Nor that I fear the green bombs of spring. 

Have the trees budded? 

Enter Death with a train of mockers. 

Shall I fear the skull robed in the sun? 

April's leaf simpers low. 

Arid love breaks in the plowed field. 

Fear Death? 

Ah, my friend, my trouble is different. 

Many novelists and short story writers are concerned with the 
individual's problems in a group. Indeed, Turkish literary writ- 
ings draw a realistic social chronicle of the country in its minutest 
details. For instance, even the tractor, a newcomer into the socio- 
economic picture, had already found its niche in the literary an- 
nals of the nation. Yasar Kemal, in his short stories about Cu- 
kurova (Adana), describes the effects of mechanization. In a 
mood which recalls Steinbeck he tells of the plight of the seasonal 
workers, the sharecroppers, the small fanners displaced by the 
tractor. "Talip Apaydin," "The Yellow Tractor," relates the strug- 
gle between father and son for the new machine. The older man 
refuses to change his ways and risk a new venture, until the whole 
family joins against him and he capitulates. 

Land ownership has received extensive attention. Yasar Kemal, 
in his world-renowned "Ince Mehmet" (translated into English as 
"Mehmet, My Hawk"), describes the greed of a landlord who 
forced a poor orphan to robbery. Writers on village life almost 
always weave their story around such usurpers of their rights. 
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The landlord might not own all the land but his wealth creates 
such influence that he controls every aspect of village life. He is 
never the benevolent country squire of Victorian novels, but the 
greedy, evil, avaricious despot of the eighteenth century French 
countryside. 

Other writers have turned their attention to water problems. 
The Anatolian steppe is always short of rain and the scramble 
for water is a principal source of dispute, and often of violence, 
among the villagers. Kemal Tahir's "Sagirdere" ("Dry Brook"), 
dealing with such a case, offers a good example of the socio- 
economic sensitivity of modern Turkish novelists. 

Fakir Baykurt, on the other hand, one of the younger and 
most gifted writers, has achieved renown with his realistic descrip- 
tion of the problems of rural immigration to the cities. In the last 
fifteen years, the tempo of urbanization has increased. Thou- 
sands of peasants have moved to towns and cities in search of 
greater opportunities. They have created grave problems in hous- 
ing and in public utilities. But the gravest issue is their psycho- 
logical adjustment to city life and city people. This aspect of the 
problem has intrigued many Turkish writers: the villager's emula- 
tion of the dress and manner of the city people, his respect for 
their opinions, yet his confidence in his ability to outwit them by 
pretense of stupidity and ignorance. 

The most noteworthy pens have also dissected the transitionals, 
whose ambivalence offers the most prolific material for socially 
conscious writers. Atilla Ilhan's "The Man in the Street" depicts 
the small town intellectual. Ilhan Tarus, in his "District Attorney 
of Yesilkaya/* relates the struggles of a small-town functionary, 
dedicated to Ataturkism, against the traditional gentry of the 
town. But the conflict is bi-dimensional. Tarus very shrewdly in- 
dicates that the attorney has not resolved the conflict within him- 
self. 

Likewise, Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu, in "Panorama," fo- 
cusses his attention on this inner conflict in the transitional. Many 
of these provincial intellectuals are lost souls, since their philo- 
sophical assessment of themselves stretches beyond their real 
capabilities and the available opportunities. Turkish novelists, like 
Turgenev, have understood their nihilism. 

The status of women in a transitional society, always a problem 
bringing many social and personal griefs, has not escaped the 
scalpel of socially minded contemporary writers. The tribulations 
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of a school mistress in the man's world of the isolated village has 
provided inspiration for many novelists, short story writers and 
even dramatists. Necati Cumalf s "Mine," inspired by the real life 
tragedy of a woman in Kirikkale struggling against the traditional- 
ism of the elders, dissects one of the sorest problems of the coun- 
try. Every work on this subject demonstrates the two dimensional 
nature of the struggle against convention. The modern woman, in 
assertion of her social and natural rights, has to stand up not only 
against an older generation but also against other women. The 
"free" ways of the school mistress scandalize village women, even 
more unforgiving than their men. Bitter, intolerant, against con- 
vention, Turkish writers tend to exaggerate the evil in the reac- 
tionaries. 

Aziz Nesin, Sait Faik Abasiyanik, Orhan Kemal, and Peyami 
Safa figure among the best known writers who deal with Istanbul 
and its people. Of course, the great metropolis has always been 
the main source of inspiration for Turkish letters. What distin- 
guishes the past generation of writers from the present is the na- 
ture of the treatment of their subject. For instance, one of the 
best known novelists of the earlier era, Huseyin Rahmi, offers 
delightful scenes of the life and mores of the city: the street corner 
toughs, the shrewish mothers-in-law, the foreign governesses in 
conservative Muslim households. Halit Ziya UsaHigil provides 
great psychological insight into the intelligentsia of the early 
twentieth century. Ahmet Rasim, in his 130 books, chronicles the 
middle-class family. Omer Seyfettin exposes the pathetic and the 
pitiful. All were exceptionally prolific, and from their writings 
one can reconstruct a photographic panorama of the life of the 
city. Their characters are feasible. Their realism is authentic but 
also photographic, devoid of the social frame of reference that 
can only make it meaningful. 

On the other hand, contemporaries like Aziz Nesin, for instance, 
who portrays insignificant incidents in the daily Me of the insig- 
nificant characters of the city, are actually cutting into the social 
morass to direct attention at the "unscrupulous bourgeois" and 
the "opportunist politician." 

All contemporary writers are engaged in the study and analysis 
of the affects of social and economic conditions on the individual. 
Industrialization, unemployment, ward politics, employer-em- 
ployee relations is the stuff with which they are concerned. 

Indeed, this spirit is responsible for carrying the artist outside 
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Istanbul into the grass roots of the country. Ottoman literature, 
confined to the elite, had remained within the walls o Istanbul, 
The breakthrough from tradition in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, although it destroyed the monopoly of the in- 
telligentsia and brought literature within the scope of a larger 
segment of people, still remained restricted to the metropolis. 
Writers raised in Istanbul naturally drew their inspiration from 
Istanbul. 

As the critic and poet Ahmet Hamdi Tanpuiar indicates, only 
after 1908 did a few artists cross into the country. By the twen- 
ties, Refik Halit, Yakup Kadri Karaosmanoglu, and Halide Edip 
Adivar had produced various works dealing with Anatolia and 
rural life. But these were desultory attempts. Even after the script 
and language reforms, the countryside remained outside the main 
stream of Turkish writing. It moved into the center of attention 
only in the late forties, after village-born and village-educated 
artists broke into print. 

Naturally, the enhanced importance of the villager in the 
scheme of multi-party politics made him more interesting. Even 
so, these writers from the roots of the country had a new story to 
tell, a new message to impart, a new scene to describe, a new 
outlook to convey. This genuineness, this novelty, this grasp of 
life infused Turkish writing with the national creativeness that it 
had previously lacked. 

Creativeness must be mentioned as the fourth outstanding fea- 
ture of contemporary Turkish literature. After 1850, Turkish writ- 
ers tried their hand in every Western literary form, including 
opera. Every ism: romanticism, realism, naturalism, surrealism, 
found its adherents among Turkish talents. Almost all the earlier 
men of letters were versed in French or English. Many had served 
their apprenticeships as translators of Western masterpieces. For 
instance, Namik Kemal began with a translation of Montesquieu, 
and Ahmet Vefik Paa distinguished himself with his translations 
of Moliere. By the dawn of the century, Turkish literature had 
become proficient in all the forms of Western literature. However, 
these forms used to describe Ottoman society had evolved out of 
a way of life completely different from Ottoman existence and 
their application to local patterns engendered considerable arti- 
ficiality. 

Many of these early works could not rise above imitation of the 
originals. Zola Flaubert, Valery, Proust, Verlaine, Baudelaire, 
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all have their counterparts among the Turkish artists of this era. 
This international influence has continued. Indeed, the expan- 
sion of international communications has brought contemporary 
Turkish artists into closer contact with foreign trends and pub- 
lications than ever before. The government itself has encouraged 
such contact. The Ministry of Education has a bureau for the 
planned and systematic translation of the classics of world litera- 
ture. So far, some 950 titles have been translated and published. 
Contemporary Turkish men of letters are conversant with the 
works of Steinbeck, Hemingway, Camus, Aragon, Koestler, Kafka, 
Gorki, and Turgenev, and all of these greats have their share of 
followers. But in spite of increased exposure to foreign influence, 
contemporary Turkish writers have achieved a national creative- 
ness, an originality flowing from their own cultural inheritance. 
The literary forms which the nineteenth century Ottoman artists 
strove to apply to Turkish life today have developed into the 
appropriate media for the expression of Turkish genius. 

Another characteristic of Turkish letters today is a rapidly 
broadening public interest in literary works. As the artist reached 
into the vitals of Turkish life, pointing his camera at the roots of 
urban and rural society and at the urban and rural individual, 
assessing them in the light of his creative imagination, the pub- 
lic hastened to reward him. Original printings of new works ad- 
vanced from 2,000 copies a decade ago to 10,000 copies. In the 
past, few books ever had second editions. Now, Yaar Kemal's 
^Mehmet, My Hawk" has gone through its sixth edition. Sitki 
Tanancf s "Poems" has been reprinted four times. "The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Turkish Girr by Regat Nuri Guntekin was reprinted 
ten times. Halide Edip Adivar's "The Grocer and the Clown" has 
gone into its twenty-third edition. 

An average of three thousand books are published annually 
(2,818 in 1959). Of these, approximately 700 are literary works, 
two thirds of which is poetry. Istanbul, which lost its monopoly as 
source material, has also ceded its monopoly of printing. It prints 
only three-fifths of all the books published in the country. Two 
fifths are printed in Ankara and one fifth in other areas. (In 1958, 
the Istanbul imprint appeared on 2,547, the Ankara imprint on 
960 books. Other cities accounted for 460.) 

Modern Turkish literature has not as yet produced works of 
universal value. But it certainly contains writers who speak a uni- 
versal language and command universal interest, if not admira- 
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tion. One hundred years ago, even the statement of simple ideas 
was a tortuous process. Nouns borrowed from a foreign language 
were tacked on to verbs from another language; words lost their 
association with reality. Not only the language but the habit of 
organized expression of thought did not exist. Today, Turkish 
prose has been developed to a point of Greek clarity and simplicity, 
one of the first distinguishing marks of true literature. However, 
there are certain weaknesses which still disturb the literature of 
the nation and inhibit the creativeness of the artist. 

For instance, just as linguistic conventionality was the curse of 
Ottoman letters, so the manner in which the popular language 
is now imposed threatens to develop a new kind of conventional- 
ity. In the perceptive analysis of the scholar and poet Ahmet 
Hamdi Tanpinar the extent of the danger reveals itself clearly: 

The simplification process has stretched the logic of the language 
beyond bounds and liquidated words without due regard to their 
usage. As a result, the language has been deprived of its flexibility. 
Insistence on certain terms and forms has created a new conven- 
tionality. Insistence on the use of colorful popular terms leaves little 
scope for the writer to be individual and creative. Insistence on 
popular terminology also raises the danger of abandoning thought 
and language above a certain level 

Turkish letters have gained a relevance with the life of the 
people that did not exist before. Half a century ago, even the 
characters of Huseyin Rahmi, who delighted his readers, walked 
on a stage like puppets in a social void. But Mehmet, My Hawk 
is part and parcel of Turkish life today. Many can identify them- 
selves with him, and those who don't will recognize the condi- 
tions in which he exists. The frustrated village school master, the 
lost provincial intellectual, the father infuriated by his daugh- 
ter's insubordination, the old feudal landlord plotting against the 
reformist governor, the dusty village, the weary small town, the 
growing city shaken from its traditions and in turmoil these are 
the actualities of Turkish life, form the raw material of Turkish 
letters, and underlie the essence of its potential greatness. For no 
literature can be great without this firm grasp of human and so- 
cial reality. Indeed, Turkish letters describe all the joys and tears, 
the tribulations and triumphs of the nation's life. Turkish verse, 
novels, and plays echo the weaknesses in the social set-up, the 
economic ailments, the political failures. 

The artists bring every phase of human experience within fo- 
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cus of their camera. Even so, they achieve only a naturalist view 
of society, reminiscent of the panorama act that John Dos Passos 
made fashionable in the twenties. They offer only a mechanical 
description of reality. True, no issue remains unrevealed, no ques- 
tion unraised. But even when they are the right questions they 
remain suspended in the air, without any answers. The socially 
conscious Turkish artist will contest this statement, bringing 
overbearing evidence to destroy its validity. He will show that, 
for example, to Yasar Kemal the answer to the tragedy of Mehmet, 
My Hawk is the extension of social and legal justice of the village. 
He will prove that Mahmut Makal, Sait Faik, Yakup Kadri, Kemal 
Tahir, Orhan Kemal that the living generation of writers seeks 
the answer to the happiness of their characters and the betterment 
of their social life in the extension of modernization, in the root- 
ing of the Ataturkist reforms among all classes of people. 

But can we call these the full answers to the dilemma of Turk- 
ish existence today? We know that it was another man's greed 
that forced "Mehmet, My Hawk" to take to the mountains, caused 
him to suffer; raised him to noble revolt. But what has adversity 
taught Mehmet other than rebellion? .... What if the shoe 
were on the other foot and he found himself in the place of the 
unquestioned power of his antagonist? Would he acfr otherwise? 
Has he asked himself "who and what am I?" What is the true pur- 
pose of my life? A man reacting to outside stimuli mechanically 
would be no different within his inner core, no matter how noble 
his reaction, unless he asks himself these ultimate questions about 
man's existence on earth. 

In their inability to see man's experience in terms of man's 
universal values; in their inability to appraise man not only in the 
light of changing reality but in the light of his permanent self, 
Turkish writers fall short of the mark of universal significance. 
But perhaps theirs is the universal ailment. Who can say that to- 
day in his changing relationship to nature and space man has truly 
found the "I further within the I" that Yunus Emre sought in the 
fourteenth century. 
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Foreign Policy and 
Diplomatic Representation 



In their foreign stance the Turks are free from the dichotomy that 
disturbs so many aspects of their national life. 1 In the last three 
decades the country has changed presidents four times; it has 
been governed by many more cabinets; power has shifted from 
one political party to another. But even when the military took 
over, foreign policy has remained the same, down to its minutest 
details and nuances. The national consensus on this point is such 
tibat not only the different party programs read like one document 
but every individual Turk, no matter what his calling or social 
status, thinks the same thoughts. This is because the people's in- 
stincts in international relations rest on the twin incontrovertible 
pillars of historical experience and geographic reality, generating 
the basic principles which activate Turkish conduct. 

Of these principles, the sense of global interdependence and 
responsibility deserves prior attention in an age that has annihi- 
lated distance and space. History has been called geography in 
motion, and Turkey provides one of tte most cogent and dramatic 
proofs of it 

The Turkish peninsula, known to the ancients as Asia Minor, is 
a meeting point between the continents of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, and the waters that surround it offer access to three seas, 
the Mediterranean, the Aegean, and the Black Sea. 

The Aegean Sea and the Anatolian plateau were Alexander's 
springboard toward world dominion. Rome stretched her power 
to Asia and Africa across the Bosphorus and over the Taurus 
Mountains. Tarsus, Iconium, Ephesus served as the stepping stones 
for the spread of the Gospels into Greece and Rome. Islam fol- 
lowed the same path in reaching the peoples of the Balkans. For 
five centuries, Istanbul (Constantinople to foreigners in both the 
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Byzantine and the Turkish eras) provided tibe home base from 
which the Ottoman Turks controlled Europe as far as Budapest, 
Africa as far as Algiers, Asia as far as the tip of the Arabian 
peninsula. 

This intercontinental position has proved an element of strength 
as well as of weakness. In the nineteenth century, when the Otto- 
mans had spent themselves, and the expansive urge had seized the 
Western empires and Tsarist Russia, history once again focussed 
its attention on the tricontinental status of the Turkish home- 
land. It prompted that deluded sage of the century, Karl Marx, 
to the observation, "Constantinople is the golden bridge between 
the East and the West, and Western civilization cannot, like the 
sun, go round the world without passing that bridge; and it can- 
not pass it without a struggle with Russia." (New York Tribune* 
August 12, 1852.) 

Indeed, in the latter half of the century the struggle for the 
control of the Ottoman empire in general, and of the Turkish 
peninsula in particular, monopolized the major part of the exer- 
tions of European diplomacy. Tsarist Russia reached the gates 
of Istanbul twice: in 1828-1829 and again in 1878. In 1853, Eng- 
land and France fought her to protect "the sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity of Turkey/* 

In diplomatic parlance, "the Eastern Question/* in essence the 
fate of the Ottoman empire, loomed as the major factor in the 
global balance of power. Even though militarily weak, econom- 
ically bankrupt, politically anomalous, the Ottomans subsisted for 
a century on the conflict of interests between Russia, on the one 
hand, and Austro-Hungary, France, and Britain, on the other. 

This close relationship with global powers infused the people 
with a deep sense of global strategy. A Russo-Japanese conflict 
five thousand miles away, a Boer War at the opposite end of the 

flobe, commanded their attention because of the effects on the 
alance of power by which they subsisted. 
It was this instinct founded on the geopolitical realities of the 
nineteenth century which led Republican statesmen to support the 
sanctions against Italy in the Ethiopian War of 1935. The same 
instinct prevailed in 1950, bringing them to the aid of South 
Korea. For the same reason, the Turkish people as a whole take 
their international responsibilities seriously, and politicians are 
not asked to explain commitments to go to war if far off Nor-. 
way or distant Pakistan are attacked. 
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Similarly, the nation can easily associate her objectives with 
American and British goals. Turkish statesmen, when they refer 
to peace being indivisible, address themselves to the world. They 
have no need to convince their fellow citizens. This deep sense 
of global interdependence governs every Turkish act and thought 
on international affairs. 

In spite of global interdependence, reliance on national strength 
as the principal factor in the pursuit of national security is the 
second cardinal tenet on which Turkish foreign policy operates. 
In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Turkish diplo- 
macy had developed an exaggerated reliance on international 
rivalry in the pursuit of basic aims. The bitter experience of World 
War I revealed the fatal absurdity of relying on international con- 
flict as the basis of national existence, and helped to place national 
strength versus geographic advantage in the right perspective. 

At Gallipoli in 1915, where they fought one of the bitterest bat- 
tles of the war and inflicted a great strategic defeat on the Allied 
Powers, the Turkish people woke to the pride of relying for sur- 
vival on national strength. It was this realization that sparked the 
nation to military reorganization immediately after the Armistice 
of Mudros, with which the Ottomans acknowledged their capitu- 
lation to the Allied Powers in October, 1918. 

Resistance movements mushroomed in every corner of the coun- 
try, collecting arms and organizing fighting units. These subse- 
quently grew into the Army of Independence. During the course 
o the War of Independence (1920-22), conference after con- 
ference failed to grant the right to the barest minimum of national 
existence, and this reinforced the nation's conviction that national 
strength offered the only sound base for survival. 

Indeed, tie freeing of the homeland from all foreign domination 
was achieved only after the final military victory over the invading 
Greeks. For this reason the army has been ever since held almost 
sacrosanct It has received top priority in modernization. Obliga- 
tory service for every male youth has been willingly accepted. 
Budgetary allocations, no matter how high, were never questioned. 
In fact, since the inception of the Republic, the military establish- 
ment has continued to absorb about forty per cent of the state's 
annual revenue. 

During World War II, the nation was conscious of its inability 
to cope with the superior strength of the Germans. Yet with a 
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well-trained, well-disciplined, and obstinately determined army, 
it knew it was not an easy nut to crack. As the war progressed, it 
became increasingly convinced that this innate strength alone 
kept the Germans at a distance. Likewise, it now believes that the 
same strength saved it from Soviet attack in 1945. Thus, reliance 
on her own national strength as the primary base for her national 
defense operates as the second cardinal principle of Turkey's for- 
eign policy. 

In determining the basic motivations of Turkeys foreign pos- 
ture, maintenance of the status quo must be cited as the third 
cardinal principle. The Treaty of Lausanne, which terminated the 
war between Turkey and Greece and established the status of the 
Republic with the Western powers, left the Turkish people inter- 
nationally satisfied. True, the treaty deprived them of all their 
imperial holdings, but that was precisely the reason for their satis- 
faction. By 1923, when the Lausanne Treaty was signed, the Otto- 
man empire had fathered thirteen different states, some of which 
had quit Turkish rule to fall under British and French mandate. 
Moreover, beginning with Greece in 1821 and ending with Syria, 
Lebanon, Iraq and several of the other Arab states in 1918, almost 
all had violently torn themselves apart from the Ottoman body 
politic. 

In 1919, when Mustafa Kemal Ataturk convened tie resistance 
movement in a congress at Sivas, the boundaries of the new Turkey 
were fixed on the basic premise of a homogeneous Turkish state, 
"inhabited by an Ottoman Muslim majority, united in religion and 
in race, and imbued with sentiments of respect for each other." 
The National Pact, as this document has been called, rested on 
the principle of the right of people to self-determination, and has 
ever since remained the basic instinct in Turkish conduct. 

The War of Independence aimed to achieve the boundaries 
drawn by the Pact. No consideration was ever given to the exten- 
sion of Turkish rule into former imperial territory inhabited by 
non-Turks. To be sure, the struggle had been reduced to the sur- 
vival of the Turks themselves, but the renunciation of empire 
stemmed from more than physical necessity, it was an ideological 
commitment. Imperial irredentism never raised its ugly head even 
when the balance of power later shifted in Turkey's favor. 

The Treaty of Lausanne had left two of the territorial ob- 
jectives of the National Pact unfulfilled* France continued to oc- 
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cupy Iskenderun (Alexandretta), and the Straits area, the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles, was demilitarized and committed to 
international control. 

The Montreux Convention, signed on July 20, 1936, permitting 
Turkey to assume full sovereignty over the straits, relieved one 
grievance. The agreement with France in 1939, which allowed for 
a plebiscite resulting in the return of Iskenderun (Alexandretta) 
to Turkey, removed her final vexation. But having already placed 
the major part of her national territory under absolute sovereignty, 
Turkey remained a contented power even before these satisfac- 
tions were obtained. Without any claims on her neighbors, with- 
out any aspirations for aggrandizement, preservation of her status 
quo became the third major objective in her foreign posture from 
1923 onwards. 

Almost every Turkish act and thought in the foreign policy 
field since the inception of the Republic can be explained in the 
light of these three principles: a traditional instinct for global 
balance of power, coupled with a keen sense of her delicate inter- 
continental position; a deep conviction that national security rests 
primarily on national strength; a basic contentment with her posi- 
tion, committing her to the preservation of the status quo. 

For instance, although the major purpose of modernization was 
to elevate backward elements to the standards of contemporary 
civilization, considerations of national security remained as a con- 
stant sub-theme. Mustafa Kemal Ataturk kept telling the people 
that an ox-cart nation could not hope to survive in the age of the 
airplane and the tractor. He pushed for industrialization to secure 
the basis of national independence. Military logistics dictated the 
steel works at Karabuk. The railroad from Erzurum connecting 
east to west obtained priority because of its strategic importance. 
Lack of sugar had been a major weakness in the war economy 
during the world conflict and the struggle for independence; sugar 
manufacturing rushed ahead of other industrial projects. 

Action on the international plane proves similar conformity to 
these general principles. As soon as the Republic was officially 
established, Ankara hastened to harmonize relations with the 
world. Within seven years treaties of friendship, nonaggression, 
and commerce were signed with almost all immediate neighbors, 
as well as with the major European powers: Yugoslavia (1925), 
Persia and France (1926), Hungary (1927), Afghanistan and Italy 
(1928), Bulgaria (1929). 
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The culmination of this phase was the Greco-Turkish Treaty of 
Neutrality, Arbitration and Conciliation of October 30, 1930. This 
was a great historic occasion, terminating the bitter enmity of the 
previous one hundred years which had caused such futile loss to 
both, invited outside interference in their internal affairs, and 
reduced them to helpless pawns in the game of international power 
politics. The two peoples had lived together closely, and most of 
the time happily, since the first incursion of the Turks into Asia 
Minor in 1071. They had absorbed each other's living habits 
and general outlook on life, losing their ethnic differences in re- 
ligious association of Islam and Christianity. The rapprochement 
with Greece dramatized Turkey's renunciation of imperial irre- 
dentism and confirmed her position as a promoter of the status 
quo. 

As soon as Athens and Ankara had joined their international 
objectives they set out to try to immunize the Balkans against the 
gathering clouds of war. The first Balkan Conference met in 1930, 
with all the Balkan powers attending. Among the Balkan states, 
Bulgaria had emerged dissatisfied from the war, and had shown 
marked inclination towards Italy, already moving toward terri- 
torial extension in the Middle East. 

Until 1939, Turkish diplomacy tried incessantly to effect an 
agreement between Bulgaria and her neighbors. But her attempts 
to erect a solid Balkan wall against violent change faded, and 
the Germans and Italians gathered their Balkan victims one by 
one. 

The best proof of Turkish commitment to the status quo lies in 
the Turkish attitude towards Russia, which, after the War of In- 
dependence, served as an important guide line in Ankara's rela- 
tions with other powers. To this day, it remains a prime con- 
sideration in the Turkish foreign stance, although now a negative 
one. 

Russia had been an Ottoman nightmare. As the Muscovite bear 
grew, its front paws reached more and more deeply into the 
northern extremities of the Turkish domain; the Balkans and the 
straits in the west; the Caucasus in the east The bayonets first 
crossed in 1663, when the Russians attacked the Turkish fortress 
of Asov in the Crimea. From then on a continuous struggle pre- 
vailed, culminating in twelve other wars. Control of the Turkish 
straits remained a major unsatisfied Russian aspiration. 

The Soviet Russians, however, themselves pressed by the West, 
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had rushed to the aid of the new Turkey and had signed the first 
treaty with the Ankara government, on March 16, 1921, long be- 
fore the final victory of the Turkish Revolution. They had ac- 
cepted the territorial aspirations of the National Pact with respect 
to the northeastern borders of Turkey. The first Article of the 
treaty stated that these "were clearly defined." The Russia of the 
Soviets appeared content to remain within her own boundaries. 

A Russia that is attached to the status quo is a natural ally for 
a Turkey equally interested in the preservation of her existing 
position, and Mustafa Kemal Ataturk proceeded to consolidate 
these converging interests of the new revolutionary states into 
a new policy of permanent friendship. Since Russia, under the 
Soviets, had renounced aspirations to reach the Mediterranean 
over Turkish property, Turkey, on her part, would guarantee the 
Bear's soft underbelly, which could be easily breached from 
Turkey. The Republic vouched not to allow her strategic position 
in regard to Russia to be exploited by a third power. 

The Treaty of Neutrality and Non-aggression signed on March 
7, 1925, spelled out this mutual assurance in unequivocal lan- 
guage: Article I stated that "Roth parties agree to observe neu- 
trality towards the other in case a military action should be car- 
ried out by one or more powers against one signatory party ." Ar- 
ticle II went further. It engaged the two countries to: 

. . . avoid all forms of aggression against the other party. Both 
parties bind themselves not to participate in any alliance or entente 
of a political nature directed by one or more powers against the 
other contracting party. Likewise, the contracting parties agree not 
to participate in any alliance or entente directed by one or several 
powers against the military or naval security of the other party. 

Until the Soviets attacked Finland and partitioned Poland, prov- 
ing that they had reverted to the imperialistic aims of their Tsarist 
predecessors, Turkey remained faithful to her policy of nonin- 
volvement in any political or military combination against Russia. 
Even under the threat of the Italian thrust into the Balkans, An- 
kara waited for Russian persuasion to accept the Anglo-French 
Alliance of 1939, and Moscow rushed Vice-Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs M. Vladimir Potemkin to urge the agreement. Turkey's 
instinct against inimical involvement with Russia had grown so 
strong that even after the defection of Moscow to the Nazi camp, 
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when Turkey signed the Tripartite Alliance with Great Britain and 
France, she insisted she remain free from any engagement that 
could involve her with the Soviets. 

Protocol Two of this Treaty left Turkey faithful to Article II 
of the Turco-Russian Treaty of Friendship and Non-aggression o 
1925. In November, 1940, in the exchanges between Molotov and 
Ribbentrop, the Turks learned that the Soviets had demanded 
bases on the Turkish straits as the price of their cooperation, This 
meant that Turkey was placed on the bargain counter of world 
politics an open renunciation of Article II of the Turco-Soviet 
agreement. But still the Turks refused all German cajolements and 
pressures for aid in the war against Russia. 

On March 19, 1945, Moscow officially confirmed her de facto 
renunciation of the Treaty of Friendship and Non-aggression 
which had governed Turkey's attitude toward Russia since the in- 
ception of the Republic. The note stated that the Treaty was no 
longer "in accord with the new situation," and indicated that it 
required serious amendments. Queried about these changes on 
June 7, 1945, Molotov informed the Turkish government that the 
Soviet Union's objectives embraced the rectification of the north* 
eastern borders of Turkey in favor of the Soviets, and the estab- 
lishment of Russian bases on the straits. Both of these requests 
proposed flagrant violation of the National Pact, the Magna Carta 
of die Republic, as well as violation of the basic frame of Turco- 
Soviet relations. 

Russia was once again on the path of expansion, and aimed at 
Turkey's springboard position. The Turkish experiment in re- 
orienting her relations with Russia had failed, requiring a com- 
plete reversal of her prewar attitude. Nonalignment against Rus- 
sia gave way to a policy of urgent alignment with the West. Even 
so, Turkish objectives still remained exactly the same: preserva- 
tion of the status quo. In the prewar period, Turkey had sought 
to keep her position in cooperation with Russia. Since 1945, she 
has been forced to concentrate on defense against Russia. 

Never in the history of the Republic did Turkey find herself as 
exposed as in the spring and summer of 1945. The victorious Soviet 
armies were poised for action on both of her northern borders, seek- 
ing to open the gates of the Republic at both ends. Moscow was 
pressing for bases on the straits in the west and for the provinces 
of Kars and Ardahan in the east The establishment of an inde- 
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pendent Kurdistan and the attempted Communist takeover of 
Greece lent cogency to their requests. The military pressure was 
shrewdly backed by diplomacy and propaganda. 

With their occasional aplomb and foresight in dealing with 
Anglo-Saxon opinion, the Soviets had prepared for this assault 
during the last two years of the war. Until Stalingrad they had 
been profuse in their praise of Turkish staunchness against Ger- 
man pressure. In 1942, the Russian ambassador in Ankara ex- 
pressed Stalin's personal gratitude to President Ismet Inonii for 
Turkish conduct in the war. Turkey had denied the Germans 
facilities for reaching Suez and Iraq from the north, and had kept 
the Italian navy from the Black Sea at the risk of war with Ger- 
many. 

After the tide had turned against the Axis, however, Stalin be- 
came increasingly sour about Turkey's refusal to become an active 
belligerent. As Necmeddin Sadak, Foreign Minister in 1947-1950, 
pointed out, Turkey's entry would not have affected the progress 
of the war, the German Air Force would have had a field day 
with the railroads and the few industrial establishments, and a 
few tank divisions could have easily marched into Istanbul and 
the Dardanelles. Turkey would not have been defeated and would 
have continued to fight on the Anatolian plateau. But the straits 
would have had "to be liberated by the Red Army, as it liberated 
Poland, the Baltic countries, Romania and Bulgaria." 

Having failed to secure Turkey's entry into the conflict, Moscow 
presented Turkey's continued nonbelligerency as an act of be- 
trayal of Allied interests. Allied opinion, in its intoxicated enthu- 
siasm for the joint victory, had accepted Russian protestations 
against Turkey at their face value. By 1945, no Allied country was 
in the mood to challenge Russia for a "chunk of Turkish real 
estate.' 1 

This propaganda attack was reinforced by the diplomatic as- 
sault on the Montreux Convention. The narrow waters of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, which separate Europe from Asia 
but join the Black Sea with the Aegean, had been the principal 
point of contention between Turkey, Russia, and the empires of 
the West for more than two hundred years. Since the descent of 
Russia into the Black Sea, Turkey had lost monopolistic control 
over the traffic through them. The Treaty of Kaynarca in 1774, 
guaranteed Russia free passage, and initiated the international 
status of the waterways. During the nineteenth century the straits 
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had been subject to six different international agreements, Russia 
seeking to keep them closed except to her own ships of war, Britain, 
on the other hand, struggling to guarantee free passage under in- 
ternational control, and Turkey trying desperately to preserve her 
sovereign rights as their owner. At Lausanne, in 1923, Russia had 
sided with Turkey, but they had both lost to the Western coali- 
tion which neutralized the area and placed it under an interna- 
tional commission. This denial of full sovereignty had remained 
one of the two unfulfilled aspirations of the National Pact 

In 1936, when the Italian fleet proudly asserted its supremacy 
in the Mediterranean and the Italo-German Axis began to con- 
solidate into an aggressive alliance, Turkey requested the revision 
of the Straits Convention. She argued that she had been left de- 
fenseless in her most vulnerable area. The Soviets, who had re- 
fused to accept the Lausanne Convention, supported the Turkish 
request. The 1936 Montreux Convention conceded Turkish aspira- 
tions to full control of the area. At the same time, it met Russian 
objections against complete freedom of access, drawing specific 
rules governing passage in war and peace. But the Russians had 
stuck to their historic aspirations of completely free passage for 
themselves and complete closure for others, and had remained 
dissatisfied. At Potsdam, Stalin had directed his ire against Mon- 
treux, and both the United States and Great Britain had agreed 
to a revision. 

It was in the wake of this agreement in the flush of joint vic- 
tory that the Russians had mounted their pressure on Turkey, 
combining it with the establishment of an independent Kurdistan 
between the Turco-Persian and Iraqi borders in the east and the 
Communist assault on Greece in the west. The direct thrust was 
thus supplemented by a pincer movement closing on the eastern 
and western borders of the Republic. Under these circumstances, 
Turkish self-preservation required the closest cooperation with the 
opponents of the Soviet Union's bid for world power. 

Potsdam had given Turkey her greatest nightmare, but when 
in 1946 the heroic battleship Missouri of the United States Navy 
sailed into the Bosphorus, Ankara glowed with the first spark of 
hope. Ostensibly, the Missouri had crossed the ocean to bring 
the body of the deceased Turkish Ambassador from Washington. 
In effect, the visit announced America's interest in the preserva- 
tion of Turkish integrity. 

Within six months, on March 12, 1947, President Harry S. Tru- 
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man proclaimed to a joint session of Congress his now renowned 
program of aid to Turkey and Greece. In truth, this was the an- 
nouncement of the end of America's benevolent neutrality towards 
the spread of Soviet power in the world. The benefits of the 
Truman Doctrine, as the aid program came to be known, were 
twofold. The Turkish armed forces received the equipment they 
needed to bring them up to date. At the same time, Turkish diplo- 
macy obtained a boost and Turkey's postwar psychological isola- 
tion ended. 

Having decided to call a spade a spade, the United States 
moved fast. Thirteen months later, on April 4, 1948, she signed 
the North Atlantic Treaty, committing Western Europe to a joint 
defense against the Soviets. Both the Greeks and Turks had ex- 
pected to be among the first to be invited to join this alliance. They 
were facing direct pressure from the Soviets and they needed the 
protective umbrella of collective defense most urgently* Without 
them, the Mediterranean would be outflanked and without the 
Mediterranean as a whole the defense of Europe would be well 
nigh impossible* 

The United States balked because "entangling alliances** in 
time of peace were a departure from the traditional American in- 
stinct, and at that time she was careful not to extend them be- 
yond the absolutely necessary. Washington had not succumbed 
to pactomania yet. Britain and France demurred because, in spite 
of their dwindled impact, they still expected to preserve their 
privileged influence in the area. The smaller powers in the alli- 
ance, forgetful of their experience with Nazi Germany, feared 
that the exposed positions of Greece and Turkey could increase 
the chances of their involvement in war. 

Although Korea substantiated Foreign Minister Fuat Kopriilifs 
argument that "geographical areas not under contractual agree- 
ment permit free play to international greed and open the way 
to aggression," another two years elapsed before Turkey and 
Greece were accepted as full fledged members of the alliance, 
which occurred on February 15, 1952. Ever since, Turkey has been 
able to breathe more easily. 

All classes and all shades of opinion regard the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as the main pillar of the Republic's foreign 
posture. The NATO alliance takes precedence in all considerations 
of foreign policy. The Eastern Mediterranean NATO Command 
is quartered in Izmir, and the Turkish military participate in the 
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logistic and strategic planning of the armies of the alliance. The 
Turkish armed forces have willingly accepted their strategic in- 
tegration with other allied armies. 

Turkey's relations with France, Italy, West Germany, and all 
other NATO members are governed by this alliance. With none of 
them does she have any outstanding differences. For a while, be- 
tween 1958 and 1959, Cyprus threatened to break Turco-Greek 
friendship, which since the Communist invasion of the Balkans 
had become indispensable to both. But the Treaty of London 
( 1959 ) which produced an independent Cyprus has met legitimate 
Greek concern for Greek Cypriots, as well as legitimate Turkish 
anxiety for a safe Mediterranean outlet as well as concern for the 
rights of Turkish Cypriots. The two governments have long since 
resumed their former close relationship. 

Among the NATO allies, the United States continues in a major 
role, not only because of her global importance but also because 
of continued military and economic aid. Although Turkey's col- 
lective defense arrangements with NATO providing automatic 
help against aggression are as complete as the world offers to- 
day, the Turkish instinct for reliance on her own military power 
has never relaxed. She continues to keep a quarter of a million 
men under arms and spends forty per cent of her national budget 
on the armed establishment. Military aid from the United States 
helps to keep the Turkish armed forces up to date. 

At the same time, the United States has continued to supply 
economic aid for the modernization of the Turkish economy. For 
a decade, this aid has made the difference between solvency and 
bankruptcy in her balance of payments. By 1962, American aid 
had totaled 3,730 million dollars, of which 2,100 million was mili- 
tary and 1,630 million economic. 

Nonetheless, Turkey's association with America transcends these 
material considerations. Ever since President Truman, Turkey has 
found the United States consistently closer to her than any other 
power in the assessment of the world situation. Turkey's historic 
inheritance highlights the global nature of the conflict Her ex- 
perience with Russia emphasizes negotiation from strength. The 
Turks take heart in American concern with Laos or Berlin, in 
mounting American anxiety about the strength of American arms 
compared with the Soviets. 

This association in world outlook with America, springing from 
the vital rhythm of Turkish national experience, constitutes the 
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basic anchor of her international posture and colors her relations 
with her neighbors and the rest of the world. For instance, Bul- 
garia and Romania, her Balkan neighbors, although they have no 
outstanding disputes with her, limit themselves to cool, correct 
diplomatic contact, inhibited by their affiliation to the Soviets. 

In the fifties, Yugoslavia's defection from the Soviet orbit 
brought that country as close to Turkey as in the prewar years 
when they were joined in their distrust of Mussolini. Tripartite 
talks between Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey eventuated in the 
Balkan Defense Pact The three governments went as far as to 
express their intention to establish a permanent council on NATO 
patterns, which would integrate their international relations and 
armed forces. But the project failed, inhibited in the beginning 
by Turco-Greek differences on Cyprus, and later by Tito's soften- 
ing towards Moscow which brought Yugoslavia to the neutralist 
camp. Although Ankara deprecates Tito's present neutralism, she 
continues to regard Yugoslavia as a natural ally in the preservation 
of the independence o the three members of the pact. In spite 
of the ideological difference between the two governments, they 
continue cordial relations. 

Turkey's relations with the Arab world present a dilemma. At 
present they are obstructed by three hurdles. Arab opinion has 
resented Turkey's recognition of Israel. The indecisiveness of Turk- 
ish diplomacy in this regard has aggravated Arab disenchantment 
For instance, withdrawal of the Turkish Ambassador from Israel 
in the early fifties under Arab pressure encouraged Arab opinion 
to think that Turkey had realized her initial mistake and could be 
prevailed upon to withdraw recognition. But Turkey's general 
political philosophy and alignment cannot allow such an eventual- 
ity, and fence-straddling has only helped to keep the wound open, 
hindering the Arabs from accepting the inevitable. 

Border differences with Syria over Iskenderun (Alexandretta) 
offer the second obstacle. Iskenderun figured in the National 
Pact as part of the national homeland of the new Turkey. But 
French occupation of the area at the time of the Lausanne negotia- 
tions had prevented its return to Turkish jurisdiction. Nonetheless, 
the Franco-Turkish Treaty of October 20, 1921, had recognized 
the region's Turkish character, the Turkish language was granted 
official status, and the inhabitants were given the right "to adopt 
a special flag containing the Turkish flag." In 1939, on the basis 
of these stipulations, France returned the region to Turkey. A 
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plebiscite was held, and 90 per cent of the population opted for 
reunion with Turkey. Syria obtained her independence from 
France in the wake of the war, and ever since Syrian politicians 
have used Iskenderun as a means of diverting opinion from do- 
mestic affairs or whipping up anti-Western feeling among their 
people. Indeed, Iskenderun figures among the first items in the 
anti-Turkish and anti-Western repertory for the Arab politicians. 

But the principal obstacle to Arab-Turkish understanding lies 
in the differing world outlook of the two peoples. Although the 
core of Arab political ideology remains far closer to the West than 
to Communism, the mood of the Arab world is anti-Western. Israel 
has compounded this negative feeling, but anti-Westernism would 
have prevailed even without Israel. For the last thirty years the 
proud and emotional Arabs have resented the Western presence 
in the Arab world which had so cynically supplanted Ottoman rule 
after 1918. After World War II, when they gained freedom of 
action, Soviet wooing flattered the Arab ego and gave expression 
to the long repressed resentments against the West. 

The Arabs, removed from the direct threat of Soviet power, have 
shut their eyes conveniently to the global implications of the 
Soviet threat and feel secure in taking advantage of East-West 
rivalries which maximize their role in the world. Under these 
circumstances, they resent the Turkish attitude which regards 
this rivalry as a great threat to all, and seeks to eliminate it with 
collective defense commitments with the West, 

The difference in political outlook is compounded by the his- 
toric feelings of the two people. Since the dawn of history, the 
peoples of the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Anatolian plateau 
have bitterly contested for power. The Hittites fought the Egyp- 
tians, Babylon fought Palestine. Cairo and Bagdad competed as 
the two poles of Muslim power. In the nineteenth century, Mo- 
hammed All's successful bid for independence from the Ottomans 
and his efforts to set up Egypt as a rival power aroused Turkish 
resentment. This resentment was aggravated by the defection of 
the Arabs from the Ottomans in 1916, which the Turks considered 
a stab in the back. 

However, every Turkish government has made an honest bid 
for Arab friendship, but these differences in their two peoples* 
political outlook and these elements in their emotions toward each 
other have blocked real understanding. In fact, Turco-Egyptian 
relations have been at a point of continual tension since the Nasser 
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revolution. Turkey's reluctance to antagonize France in her Al- 
gerian dispute and Arab lack of sympathy and support for Turkey's 
Cyprian interests, have added to their mutual aggravation. 

Of all the Arab countries, Iraq has been the most closely asso- 
ciated with Turkey. Geographic proximity, cultural affinity, as well 
as historic incidence, have helped to pull the two countries closer 
together. Bagdad remained an important Ottoman center until 
1918, and the Iraqi elite, unlike the Egyptian intelligentsia, were 
principally Ottoman-raised. Also, in the early thirties, Iraq was 
striving to free herself from British rule and sought in Turkey a 
natural ally. In fact, as soon as he gained freedom of action, King 
Feisal visited Turkey, The Turco-Iraqi rapprochement which be- 
gan with this visit in the summer of 1931 culminated in the Saada- 
bad Pact on July 8, 1937, committing Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and 
Afghanistan to a regional agreement "to respect the inviolability 
of their common interests," and "to consult with one another in 
all international conflicts affecting their common interests." 

At the same time, 16 per cent of Iraq's population is Kurdish- 
speaking, and Bagdad has been concerned with the Kurdish in- 
dependence movement nurtured by the Soviets. She has been 
drawn closer to Turkey and Iran, who, with Kurdish minorities, 
are also affected by the problem. In 1946, Iraq's concern with the 
independent Kurdistan established by Moscow had propelled 
Nuri Said Paa's visit to Ankara. The Kurdish consideration has 
kept alive in Iraqi statesmen a spirit of objective evaluation of the 
Soviet threat to a greater degree than in other Arab countries, and 
compelled Nuri Said Paa to sign the Turco-Iraqi agreement for 
joint defense which, with Iranian, Pakistani, and British adher- 
ence, developed into the Bagdad Pact. The same reason has com- 
pelled General Kassem's Iraq, in spite of its leftist ideology and 
renunciation of the Pact, to keep its contacts with the West, and 
to continue its friendly relations with Turkey. 

In 1517, when Selim the Grim conquered Egypt, he assumed the 
tide of Caliph, and ever since the Ottoman Sultan had been recog- 
nized as the titular head of Islam. The renunciation of the Cal- 
iphate by the Republic on March 3, 1924, affected Turkey's 
relations with Muslim Arabs adversely, especially with old-fash- 
ioned kingdoms such as Saudi Arabia and Yemen. But Nasser's 
revolutionary practices at home, and flirtation with atheistic Com- 
munism abroad, have begun to stir conservative opinion in the 
Muslim world against the Egyptian revolution, forcing them to a 
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more objective evaluation of the Turkish position. Time in this 
instance is on Turkey's side. If Turkey can break through into 
affluent life with Western help and by democratic Western 
methods, her influence in the Muslim world, as a counterpoint to 
Nasser's radicalism, is bound to rise. 

The same applies to her relations with the rising nations of 
Africa and Asia. In the original groupings in the United Nations, 
Turkey figures with both the European and the Afro-Asian groups. 
But her influence with Afro-Asians, whose prime concern is de- 
velopment, remains practically nil in spite of her extensive ex- 
perience in modernization. And this experience can be of great 
use to these new countries. But they will only take the Turkish 
lead and surmount their present prejudice against Turkey's close 
relations with the West if Turkey can break through her present 
domestic stalemate and achieve the balanced growth to which 
all aspire. 

The Central Treaty Organization is another important defen- 
sive association to which the Turkish Republic belongs. After the 
defection of Iraq, CENTO was restricted to Turkey, Iran, Paki- 
stan, and Great Britain. The United States fathered the association 
during John Foster Dullest first visit to the Middle East in May, 
1951. It has cooperated with the military and economic work of the 
organization but has abstained from joining it as a full member. 

From the Turkish point of view, the most important objective 
of this organization is to guarantee Iran against Russian aggres- 
sion. In her belief that "geographical areas not under contractual 
agreement permit free play to international greed and open the 
way to aggression," Turkey has persistently sought United States 
adherence to the pact. Iran, like Turkey and Greece, is a country 
that lies astride the Russian drive to the Indian Ocean and the 
Mediterranean. A drive through Iran into Iraq and hence to 
Syria could easily outflank Turkey. 

After the battle of Chaldiran in 1514, in which the Ottoman 
armies of Suleyman the Magnificent were engaged with the Per- 
sian forces of the Shah, the Ottomans renounced conquest of the 
East and confined themselves to punitive expeditions against the 
heretical Shiah Persians, leaving the Persians to cope with their 
joint enemy, the Russians, alone. During the first years of the 
Republic, the abolition of the Caliphate aroused the Persian mul- 
lahs to protest and further estranged the two countries. The twen- 
ties were characterized by border differences, each country accus- 
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ing the other of offering asylum to dissident Kurdish tribes which 
crisscrossed the frontier at their pleasure. 

In 1932, after the pacification by Turkey of the Kurdish nomads, 
the two governments signed a treaty of friendship. Turkey's 
mounting world prestige, in the meantime, aroused Riza Shah 
Pehlevf s zeal for modernization. In June, 1934, the Shah paid 
a triumphant visit to Ankara, and the ideological commitment 
to Westernization of both governments gave intimation of their 
common destiny. But the awareness of their mutual peril really 
seized Iran after World War II, when the Iranians experienced a 
dose of Russian occupation. In the Turkish constellation of inter- 
national relations, Iran figures as a natural ally in need of vigilant 
.attention, 

In the same Turkish constellation, the United Nations looms 
as the hope for the future. The nation's view of the world organi- 
zation is idealistic but not idolatrous, and for this reason her 
support is more solid than that of the more enthusiastic champions 
of a world order. Turkey never expected the United Nations to 
provide the guarantee of her security. From the very beginning, 
she knew that the organization was not equipped for such a task. 
The failure of the League of Nations to counter Italian aggression 
in Ethiopia had taught her to guard against reliance for the en- 
forcement of peace on international organizations, especially when 
they involved major powers. 

Turkey has accepted the political successes of the United Na- 
tions in helping in the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran, 
in policing die Greco-Yugoslav border, in the Suez crisis, and in 
the Congo as hopeful omens for the future. She was never overly 
alarmed by the failures in Kashmir or Goa, even though Kashmir 
involved as basic a principle as self-determination, and Goa as 
fundamental an issue as the use of force in the solution of inter- 
national disputes. Interested in the abatement of tension, she 
fears the growing inclination to use the United Nations as a politi- 
cal f ornm in which the political differences of the major powers 
clash, and negotiation and compromise is rendered more difficult 
by the intervention of third parties who are propelled by the sub- 
conscious desire to maximize their role rather than by the urge 
to act as honest brokers. 

Turkey remembers the Cyprus dispute, which in the United 
Nations was subjected to every consideration, such as Arab re- 
sentment of Turkish recognition of Israel, the Soviet desire to 
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break NATO, and Indian anxiety to score as the champion of 
anti-colonialism, except the merits of tihe case as it affected the 
principal disputants, Turkey, Greece, and Great Britain. 

But she reposes great faith in the economic and social work of 
the United Nations. She views the Declaration of Human Rights, 
the Genocide Convention, the numerous Economic Resolutions 
as setting up the basic principles of an international order to 
govern the conduct of nations, large and small. Believing this the 
greatest contribution of the organization to mankind, but knowing 
that the many nations of man have not as yet accepted the disci- 
pline of a common conduct for all, she rests her security on her 
own defensive capacity and her collective defense agreements 
with her North Atlantic and Middle Eastern allies. 

Viewing the world from her central position, the Republic finds 
her situation essentially different from that of the Ottoman em- 
pire. True, her greatest menace remains the same. Indeed the 
Russian colossus has developed into a greater threat. No longer 
the semi-primitive body which pressed upon its neighbors from 
the sheer physical weight of her vast population and the endless 
extent of her territory, it now possesses the most advanced weap- 
ons. Its imperial designs are now backed by the fanatic zeal of 
a new socio-political faith. 

Yet the Republic feels confident. In the nineteenth century, 
Turkey had to exist in an international atmosphere in which all 
major powers and all her immediate neighbors were ever poised 
to chip away part of her hide. It was a world in which all great 
powers were seeking to grow at the expense of others in many 
cases of each other. Today, the greedy appetite is confined to one 
power. The others seek to preserve things as they are. The Re- 
public finds herself in the fold of an international alliance truly 
interested in her welfare and her territorial integrity. At the same 
time, no longer a sick, crumbling empire, a burden to friend and 
foe alike, she is an upper middle power resting steadily on sound 
foundations of national strength. 

Of course, in tihe contemporary world, twenty-eight million 
souls ? more than half of whom are illiterate, and over seventy 
per cent of whom are underproducing peasants, can hardly com- 
mand an influential middle power status. An unbalanced national 
economy, dependent for one-fourth of its subsistence on foreign 
aid, hardly entitles a nation to any real influence. But several 
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factors lift Turkey to a position of strength. First, her central 
location at the confluence of three seas and meeting point of three 
continents confers on her an international status. This strategic 
advantage is compounded by the determination of her people to 
remain free. The Turks are a martial race which the most martial 
of contemporary nations Nazi Germany hesitated to tackle as 
long as it remained unnecessary. 

They are also an homogeneous people with little danger from 
internal division in the confrontation of the external foe. To be 
sure, her eastern provinces are populated by over a million 
Kurdish-speaking people. But the Kurdish-speaking Turks have 
shown no inclination to tear themselves apart from the Republic 
even at the greatest moment of her weakness, when Turkey stood 
alone against the Red Armies poised on her Bulgarian and Cauca- 
sian borders and Moscow brandished the prospect of an inde- 
pendent Kurdistan. Neither have they evinced any secessionist 
tendencies under the opportunities of a multi-party freedom. 

Language is the only difference which separates them from 
the rest of the people. Of the same religion and cultural outlook, 
they suffer no discriminations. All professions and public offices, 
including the highest positions of command in the army, have 
been available to them. With greater priority given to the retarded 
development of the eastern provinces, they will continue to find 
full satisfaction for their aspirations within the Republican setup. 

Finally, the nation is solidly united behind long and short range 
national objectives, a unity which is the most important com- 
ponent of national strength. Her aims are well defined. Her states* 
men pursue them with determined consistency and effective know- 
how stemming from the heritage of many centuries of interna- 
tional experience. 

These elements of strength, however, are not permanent. Al- 
ready, certain weaknesses threaten her present status. The nation 
seems to have lost the sense of urgent purposefulness that ignited 
her under Ataturk. She remains unconscious of the great com- 
petitiveness that has seized the contemporary world. For instance, 
yesteryear's enslaved India is already leading Asia and Africa in 
efforts to catch up with the atomic age. Egypt, only ten years ago 
indolent and inert has, under Nasser, doubled industrial output, 
and has already advanced to rocketry. The world is advancing 
rapidly, while Turkey wallows in political bickering and loses 
her comparative status. 
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The national genius, traditionally so sensitive to geopolitical 
currents, shows little grasp of the great implications of the inter- 
continental missile. As the rest of the world readjusts its position 
to conform to the new values of the atomic age, Turkey remains 
chained to the nineteenth-century concepts of diplomacy and 
strategy. Politicians stress the importance of a million bayonets. 
The advantages of her central position are still accepted as the 
main pillars of her international stance, ignoring the economic, 
social, and intellectual dimensions that have altered the nature 
of international relations. 

Indeed, in the new diplomacy not only such economic issues 
as the distribution of natural wealth, capital, and labor within 
and among the nations but also social developments, such as the 
breaking up of the traditional elite, sparking social revolt, and 
transferring power to new groups, profoundly affect the course 
of international affairs. Also, the revolution in communications, 
which enables atomic missiles to cross the continents without 
stopovers and allows news of world events to reach all the peoples 
of the earth at the same time, galvanizing them into excited par- 
ticipation in the foreign-policy-making process, has affected strat- 
egy and diplomacy and demands radical alterations in the con- 
duct, as well as in the qualities of the personnel involved with 
foreign affairs. But conventionalism, vested interests, and bureau- 
cratic narrow-mindedness have inhibited many governments from 
measuring up to the challenges of the new diplomacy. Turkey too 
remains among the errants. The foreign service has lagged in the 
retooling and reorganization that new times and new problems 
require. 

To be sure, the service has not misrepresented the country. It 
has always been stocked with a fine corps of well-trained diplo- 
mats, perfect in their international comportment, hard working, 
and conscientious. Their loyalty to their country and to the Re- 
public has always remained superb. But they have been inhibited 
by a traditional approach to diplomatic work. Excellent observers, 
good reporters but without understanding of the social, economic, 
and cultural dimensions which the new diplomacy requires. They 
could not provide the creative guidance that every nation urgently 
needs to re-adjust her international posture to the new influences 
in the world. 

Also, they have remained deficient in communicating effectively 
across cultural barriers with other peoples. Because the service 
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did not allow for specialists they have been confined to generalists 
in the tradition of the nineteenth century. Well versed in cosmo- 
politan manners, in universal protocol, they have been trained 
to talk the same language, to eat the same food, and to exchange 
tbe same idle talk with the same class of people from Timbuktu 
to Paris, from Moscow to Washington, missing the inner rhythm 
that stirs every nation differently. Thus they have lacked the 
depth and the breadth not only in the observation of the inter- 
national world but in effective interpretation of the sense of their 
own country. They have been mute observers in a world of light- 
ning exchange of ideas in which a nation's place is determined 
by what she thinks as much as by what she is: witness India,, 
Ghana, Sweden. In the United Nations, in NATO, in the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development, and in many 
other such international associations which determine the present 
and cast the future of the world, Turkey's voice has been silent 
Although she enjoys a good record as a participant in constructive 
action, it is always as a back-seat participant hardly ever an 
initiator of a thought or a formulator of a principle. 

On the other hand, the modest influence of their country has not 
prevented a Lebanese like Charles Malik, a Philippine like Carlos 
Romulo, an Irishman like Frederick Boland from attaining great 
prominence and influence in these world gatherings. Yet not a 
single Turk has acquired a shade of their prominence and influ- 
ence. And Turkey does not lack articulate men of thought, con- 
versant with the spirit of our times, who have won international 
acclaim. Parliamentarians from all parties have carried Turkey's 
voice effectively into the Council of Europe and the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. In the meetings of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the International Bar Association, in medical 
congresses and university conferences businessmen, lawyers > 
bankers, doctors, scholars, journalists have given proof of eminent 
thought and representation. In the turbulent streams of interna- 
tional exchange of ideas the Turkish intellectual has kept his head 
distinctly above the water. Only in diplomatic councils has he 
rarely been prominent 

Even so, Turkey had no cause to complain, for what she lost 
in representation was compensated by the ability and perspicacity 
of her statesmen who earned the country her diplomatic goals. 
In recent years, public criticism has tried to break tie conven- 
tionalism and bureaucratic sterility of the service. The parliament 
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and the press spurred to comparison of the muteness of the 
Turkish voices with the resounding echoes of India, Pakistan,, 
the Philippines, has given encouragement to these efforts to re- 
organize the service according to the needs of the time. New de- 
partments dealing with economics, international finance, cultural 
and public affairs were created. New men with proficiency in 
these fields, men with new ideas and new ways were recruited. 
Turkish representation, at least in the great capitals of the West, 
improved. 

But bureaucratic resistance under weak and vacillating leader- 
ship has a tendency to reassert itself. As a result, this phenomenon 
of outmoded concepts continues to hamper the foreign relations 
of many countries. However, in Turkey mental reorientation and 
reorganization has picked up new momentum and since 1962 has 
again moved ahead under the leadership of a new administration 
and highly qualified professionals who have represented Turkey 
in all the great capitals of the West and are aware of the exigen- 
cies of new diplomacy. 

And Turkey needs outstanding spokesmen more than any other 
nation. She is Western in orientation and instinct, yet in the coun- 
cils of the West an imperceptible but nonetheless effective curtain 
separates her from the other members. She is still the newcomer 
with a different background. She must assert herself with greater 
conviction, with greater persuasion. 

As a member of the Afro-Asian group the same psychological 
barrier affects her in assemblies of non-European nations who 
regard her more European than Eastern and look upon her pres- 
ence among themselves as anomalous. With respect to the Muslim 
group, Turkey, vitally secular in her new instincts, does not regard 
herself as part of the group, and is not acknowledged as such by 
that group. She also lacks the instinctive acceptance from which 
countries belonging to an ethnic grouping such as the Arabs, or 
the cultural grouping such as the Latin Americans, do benefit. 
Nor do the anti-colonials, like India, who make a cult of anti- 
Westernism, find her a kindred soul. 

In short, Turkey is a lone wolf without instinctive allies or 
friends. What influence she wields she must wield on her own. 
Since the elements which compose her national strength in a 
world of new geographic, economic, and political values are also 
dwindling in influence, Turkey, to keep her status as an upper 
middle power, must increase her tempo of modernization and 
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must draw on the ever-growing source of her national talent, 
the men of outstanding ability from all walks of life who will 
carry her voice to the international councils by force of their 
superior personality. 



Conclusion 



Of all the nations in the world, Turkey is unique in having failed 
to forge a consistent image of herself. Is she of Europe or of the 
East? Is she a modern nation-state or a feudalist association wal- 
lowing in the Middle Ages? Is she a popular democracy or a 
camouflaged group dictatorship? Aware of their lack of articulate- 
ness in international discourse, the Turks blame themselves for 
this confusion. Indeed, in these times deeply disturbed by the 
emergence of the mind of man as the principal target of war, they 
have failed to understand the significance of public opinion in the 
determination of their national image. Even so, the issue tran- 
scends the simple failure to communicate to the world Turkey's 
national sense. The roots of the problem reach into the historical 
stance of the Turkish people, as well as to their present perform- 
ance at home. 

In the nineteenth century, when the Western empires eagerly 
coveted Turkey's intercontinental position, the Turks were uni- 
versally regarded as an unwelcome Asiatic intrusion into the 
Christian world of Europe. Their cultural inheritance and their 
theocratic status made them seem an anomaly in that community 
of vigorous, progressive, modernist nations. The dismemberment 
of the Ottoman empire and the dissolution of the Caliphate, fol- 
lowed by the establishment of the Republic as a modem secular 
nation-state on the Western pattern, altered this image and the 
"terrible Turk'* became the busy, bustling, self-reliant individual 
the West regards so well. Ataturkist Turkey shone as the symbol 
and standard-bearer of westernization. 

In the postwar era, when the one-party dictatorship in Ankara 
yielded gracefully to a multi-party parliamentarianism, the Turks 
were unreservedly accepted as members of that ideologically ex- 
clusive club, the Atlantic community. But toward the end of 
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the 1950*s when in the heat of party strife democratic liberties 
were chipped away, journalists were jailed and opponents sup- 
pressed, the Turkish intelligentsia itself revived the old doubts 
about the intrinsic validity of Turkey's democratization. The new 
Turkish personality lost its clarity, and Western opinion, prompted 
by this self-criticism, feared that the Turk's Eastern inheritance 
was catching up with him. 

In the increasing haze of these doubts, the Revolution of 
May, I960, appeared as a triumph of the past, and world opinion 

gashed modern Turkey into the category of medievalist Middle 
astern regimes, misunderstanding completely the nature of the 
conflict and the democratic ideals that had triggered military 
action. This clouded vision of Turkey obscured also the earnest 
efforts of the junta to return the country to democratic procedures. 
Once again, world opinion including the Turks themselves 
lost the significance of the unique feat in 1961 of the dissolution 
of military government and the return to a parliamentary democ- 
racy more intensely dedicated to the dignity and worth of the 
individual than ever before. 

With the memory of Fascism in Italy and Nazism in Germany 
still fresh, with authoritarian rule current in France, the con- 
demnation of the milder Turkish aberrations as a total denial of 
Western patterns was indeed exaggerated. But the Turks them- 
selves are as much to blame as the unduly critical West. The 
Turkish alliance with the western world stemmed from instincts 
beyond political expediency. The latinization of the alphabet, 
the naturalization of the language, the secularization of political 
life, the westernization of music and art had expressed a deep 
desire for complete identification with Western culture, and the 
new Turk looked upon himself as a Westerner. Consequently, like 
any new convert, the slightest departures from his new norms 
appeared as the total denial of his new affiliation. Moreover, a 
number of basic attitudes seemed to confirm the suspicion about 
the strength of his grasp of his new orientation. 

First of all, Republican Turkey still lacked a hierarchy of 
personal and social values establishing man as the measure of 
society. The people did not always show that westernization was 
more than a parliamentary form of government, more than mech- 
anized use of natural resources, more than six-lane asphalt high- 
ways and skyscrapers taller than minarets. The individuals did 
not always act to demonstrate that westernization meant more 
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than a taste for electrical gadgets, refrigerated food, and motor- 
ized transport. A determinist, rationalist, materialist outlook on 
life was equated with modernism, and as a result Turkish private 
and public conduct bristled with un- Western attitudes. For in- 
stance, in their concept of man's relation to man and society, the 
quintessence of Western thought, the Turks seemed as if chained 
to medieval collectivism. 

Turkey broke into modern times under different circumstances 
than the West. The revolution in Europe inaugurated a cultural 
and economic evolution that lifted the individual to the center 
of society. In Turkey, on the contrary, the group closed tighter 
for protection against outside danger, which reinforced the cen- 
tripetal impulses of medieval collectivism, as against the cen- 
trifugal instincts developed by the modern West. These centrip- 
etal instincts remained even after the recession of the outside 
danger, the great effort of creating "a new nation, a new society," 
requiring strong national unity. As a result, the individual was 
left submerged in the group. And the Turks, in spite of their 
unreserved dedication to modernism, failed to lift man to the 
pinnacle of his inalienable rights, which protect his sacred worth 
and dignity. 

A survey 1 conducted among college students revealed that 
Turkish teenagers, in glaring contrast to their Western counter- 
parts, believe "the world is a hazardous place in which men are 
basically evil and dangerous." This lack of faith in man imposes 
such rigidities on private and public conduct as to render the 
democratic process very difficult 

It was this lack of respect for individual rights which dragged 
parliamentary strife to the point of liquidating the opposition. 
The same obduracy in political rivalry has retarded the return 
to normalcy. Similar impulses have pervaded many phases of 
Turkish life. Politicians have sought to eliminate their competitors 
by destroying their characters with false accusations about their 
honesty. Scholars have branded their dissenting colleagues as 
traitors or subversives. Editors have dug into the graves of their 
opponents* great-grandfathers to smear their characters with fam- 
ily secrets. In the words of the distinguished publicist and parlia- 
mentarian Cihad Baban, 2 "None of us would grant the next man's 
worth or give him a helping hand. Instead of advancing by help- 
ing in the advancement of one another, all of us sink lower by 
pulling each other down." 
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Without the humane practice of easing an unsuccessful com- 
pany president to the chairmanship of the board, or of releasing 
an unsuccessful official by promotion, political antagonisms, busi- 
ness conflicts, intellectual differences have congealed into mortal 
animosities. Mutual suspicion has continued to pollute all rela- 
tionships, giving rise to egocentrism, each individual seeking his 
own selfish ends regardless of the rigkts/oi; others. The impersonal 
sense of justice and right, so vital to a democratic society > prpmpt- 
lng the individual to seek actively for others what he quests for 
himself, remains as yet dormant. Few and scattered are those who 
will lift a finger to right a wrong that does not affect them directly. 
An activist public conscience for individual rights and responsi- 
bilities, such as the Anglo-Saxon democracies enjoy, has become 
of utmost importance to a people bristling with an awkward sense 
of personal potentials. 

Furthermore, a lack of faith in individual action has resulted 
in the persistence of paternalism, a principal obstacle in the transi- 
tion from group-oriented collectivist medievalism to individual- 
centered modernism. ..The enquiry among college students re- 
vealed that more than half of them believed in the primacy of 
government for the people over government by the people. An- 
other enquiry among university students and civil servants showed 
that 95 per cent expected the government to propel economic 
development. 3 

Such attitudes have inhibited the growth of self-reliant civic 
organizations, depriving Turkish democracy of the guardiansHip 
of organized public opinion. Cihad Baban, in the same article, 
complains, "None of our social aid societies function properly. 
Without government support even the Red Crescent would fail 
to fulfill its international obligations." Well established institutions 
such as the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the Engineers* 
Union, the Lawyers' Guild, and other professional organizations 
remain mute and without any public influence. Even the press, in 
spite of its valiant opposition to undemocratic pressures, fell short 
of developing a compelling moral authority. Without such in- 
stitutional intermediaries between the individual citizen and the 
mechanism of the state, the government drifted easily into arbi- 
trary rule. 

Centralization of authority must be cited as a third weakness 
that infests he democratic process in Turkey. Without local 
citizens' groups to infuse the private citizen with a taste and 
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desire for participation in national affairs, all authority remains 
concentrated in Ankara and in a few hands. Even large cities, 
such as Istanbul, Ankara, and Izmir are without independent 
civic leaders. If something goes wrong with his garbage disposal, 
the Istanbulite holds Ankara responsible; and the residents of 
Izmir blame the central government for their city's traffic jams. 

Everywhere, citizens have wallowed in the traditional lack of 
responsibility and care for their local affairs, placing reliance on 
the central government for even the simplest local amenities. 
This is really a residue of the autocratic system, designed to 
prevent the development of a citizenry that is aware of its rights 
and responsibilities toward the government. Meanwhile, the per- 
sistence of the power to dispose all favors has kept the state in 
its traditional position of authority, and Turkish democracy suf- 
fers from the lack of power diffusion, so essential to popular 
government. 

These difficulties were compounded by tiie absence of an inde- 
pendent middle class. In this case, too, the Turkish situation has 
differed from the Western experience. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the European middle class played a deter- 
mining role in the establishment of popular government. Eco- 
nomically independent and socially entrenched, they often ven- 
tured to pitch themselves against the state, continuously trimming 
its arbitrary authority. 

In Turkey, on the other hand, until very recently, the articulate 
middle class remained far from independent. The greater part, 
as civil servants, drew its support from the state. The few busi- 
nessmen mostly exporters and importers, small manufacturers, 
and shop owners were chained by etatiste controls and restricted 
in the exercise of independent influence. Furthermore, paternalis- 
tic attitudes, centralization, and the absence of independent civic 
organizations nullified the possibility of any effective role against 
the state. 

Actually, the semi-elite of this class that fills the middle and 
lower administrative posts in government has developed into a 
dangerous group, prone to demagogic appeals on the basis of 
religious bigotry and ethnic mysticism. Without the ability and 
the will to pull themselves upward, without the personal values 
and the social conditions necessary to make their lives meaningful, 
and with their economic aspirations continually beyond their 
reach, these people constitute tibe army of the disaffected. They 
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have accepted their jobs as chores that deny them creative and 
productive effort. Worse, they stand out and apart from the na- 
tional surge for progress, injecting their pessimism into a wide and 
important middle segment of society and cutting off the very 
important lines of communication between the directing forces 
and the people. 

These ideological and institutional weaknesses that harass the 
democratic process, adversely effect economic activity. An elec- 
torate holding a paternalistic concept of the state and endowed 
with universal suffrage has consistently forced the government 
to social welfare expenditures beyond the standards of a develop- 
ing economy, diverting scarce resources from productive invest- 
ments. Indeed, lack of true appreciation of the need for individual 
effort in attaining national affluence has led to waste of capital 
in ostentatious and extravagant consumption. The revolution in 
communications that has freed the farmer from his geographic 
confinement has also destroyed the modesty of his wants. Farmers 
in Izmir, in Adana, in tie Marmara, have squandered their new 
wealth on personal goods. 

Although the limit has been reached in the available arable 
land, calling for an intensification of cultivation, productivity has 
remained unincreased, as has the capital outlay per farm. The 
average Turk is still the lowest protein consumer in Europe. In 
per capita exports he lags behind his immediate neighbors. In 
1961, he totalled $12.1 of exports, against $24.5 in Greece, $22.8 
in Syria, and $20.9 in Egypt. In fact, the Turkish farmer can 
hardly boast of any quantitative improvement in any of the 
country's native products, while new cultivators of Turkish tradi- 
tional products, such as the Iranians, have already excelled in the 
quality of their sultana raisins and pistachio nuts. 

Capital has not fared any better. Rootless and restless, it has 
failed to develop a capital market, so necessary for the country's 
industrial health and growth. In the words of the Turkish econo- 
mist Sabri Ulgener, 4 "The medieval man with his wealth sunk 
in precious metals still lives among us. Even our modern and 
progressive banking, by promises of real estate and gold, has 
appealed to the archaic and persistent mentality of the medieval 
man. Such people, subsisting covertly in modern enterprises, in- 
hibit the creation of real business atmosphere and of active and 
mobile capital." 

These deficiencies, obstructing the democratic process ; and frus- 
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tratiifg^econotnie growth, have spread a cloud of discontent over 
the whole country. An epidemic of pessimism has nailed all seg- 
ments of the nation to inaction. Self-criticism has become a na- 
tional mania. With every Turk pecking incessantly at the country's 
ailments, it appears as if the Revolution had spent all its elan and 
lost its direction. This penchant for self-analysis is a new phe- 
nomenon. For many years such criticism of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government and the nature of the economic and social 
institutions was considered not only unpatriotic but downright 
subversive. Now it has helped to uncover many of the weaknesses 
in Turkey's new posture, stirring a healthy awareness for their 
correction. It has also revealed a heretofore unproven inner 
strength, demonstrating that assurance and faith in the funda- 
mental principles of the new society have developed to the point 
of allowing criticism. Indeed, when the people complain, they 
complain because their freedom is not complete. When they feel 
frustrated about the national economy, it is because productivity 
has not increased, capital has not poured into industry. Their criti- 
cism is directed against the failures in attaining the goals of their 
new existence. It is not aimed against those goals. 

Moreover, unlike other countries, where scapegoats have been 
found in colonialism or imperialism to excuse the domestic ail- 
ments, Turkey has turned self-analysis to constructive ends, to a 
healthy search for remedies of failures. Ataturk's nationalism, free 
of the chauvinistic mystique of territorial aggrandizement and 
seeking the seeds of its weakness within the national organism, 
has continued to prevail. 

Thus, although Turkey is infected by many weaknesses, these 
are the weaknesses of growing into a truly democratic society. 
On balance she enjoys a deep inner core of national strength that 
places her among the more stable and purposeful nations of the 
world. This is a firm ideological sjtyength, .a national consensus of 
dedication to western civilization, v aila it is fcuttresseid by demo- 
graphic and geographic, economic and political factors that 
further insure the nation's future. 

First of all, the Republic is endowed with all the requisites 
necessary for a viable modern state. Territorially she is well 
favored. Anatolia, alias Asia Minor, contains all the different 
characteristics of a continent. It has a varied topography which 
ranges from stern mountains reaching to the sky and the endless, 
sombre flats of the central steppes to the green valleys singing 
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their way to the sea. There are equally rich variations in climate, 
from the sub-arctic to the sub-tropical. Turkey is fortunate in her 
accesses to waterways and hence to her friends, while the moun- 
tain ranges, which ring the central plateau, shelter her from her 
enemies. 

The advantage of a population large enough for a good-sized 
industrial market and a good-sized army, unified in culture and in 
language, is underscored by a temperamental homogeneity hardly 
exceeded by any of her neighbors. Moreover, developments in 
literacy and communications permit the leadership to communi- 
cate to the mass of the people the sense of national purpose and to 
engage their energies in the national effort Indeed, the nation as 
a whole shares a common vision of the future. "Bati uygarligina 
erismek" ("to catch up with Western civilization") has become 
the password of every group, of every age. The ideological cleav- 
age during the early days of the Republic between a ruling elite, 
impatient to modernize, and an inert mass only passively partici- 
pant, is fast dissolving. The transitionals, uprooted physically 
and mentally, en route toward new horizons, have become the 
dominant segment of society. 

Politics, though bitter and intemperate, remains far from de- 
structive. On the contrary, it electrifies the mass into active par- 
ticipation in the nation's destiny. Government by the consent 
of the governed is accepted as an indisputable natural phenome- 
non* The republican form is so entrenched as to exclude the pos- 
sibility of any alternative. Major political parties differ only in the 
nuances of their social and economic goals. Political rivalries have 
kept from degenerating into social and economic strife. 

True, the moral canons asserting the primacy of the individual 
do not yet prevail. But the desire to set limits to the power of the 
state over the individual is firm and growing. Turkish political 
ideology rests on a wide national consensus about goals and pro- 
cedures, underscoring the stability of the regime. 

Even the present plight of the national economy conceals cer- 
tain basic elements of innate strength. Climate and soil favor 
Turkey with such a variety and abundance of crops that self- 
sufficiency lies within her grasp. Unlike what has happened in 
Egypt and India, the pressure of population has not risen above 
the optimum potential of the arable land. A more efficient use of 
existing natural and human resources would resolve many diffi- 
culties. Already her farmers are seeking improved methods to 
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increase their yield. Agriculture has gained a new primacy in 
the national effort. Large investments are being diverted to f erti- 
lizers, better seeding, extended irrigation, control of pests, and 
irrigation. Animal husbandry, in which lies her greatest chance, 
has popped up into new prominence. In effect, the whole agri- 
cultural sector is astir with the consciousness of the structural 
changes that are needed. 

With the new national network of roads, and with the new 
ports, both agricultural and mineral products find easy accesses 
to the national and international markets. Nature has blessed Tur- 
key with such strategic minerals as iron, chrome ore, manganese, 
copper, and coal, and mineral output has continued to record 
a steady increase. Moreover, the share of private enterprise in this 
sector has increased to 25 per cent. Under the sponsorship of the 
National Union of Chambers of Commerce and Industry the laws 
governing mineral exploitation are being liberalized, credit facili- 
ties extended, and private capital encouraged to engage in a more 
intense exploitation of existing resources. 

With respect to industry, the period of gestation has been com- 
pleted, the infrastructure readied for a more extensive develop- 
ment. There is enough coal. Already Turkey produces one-fourth 
of her oil and has refinery capacity for the rest. Electrical energy 
has trebled in a decade, and is scheduled to double in the next 
three years. Turkey is doing well in the production of such basic 
items as steel, cement, paper, textiles, and sugar. 

Both the private and the public sector are engaged in efforts to 
divert the industrial effort to consumer products for which the 
raw materials are available and the manufacture of which would 
help the country's trade balance. On top of this, Turkey is favored 
with the nucleus of a disciplined labor force expanding daily, with 
a sense of commitment to its craft, and directed by an active, 
eager, managerial class, grown wise in the financial and economic 
adversities of the last two decades. A ruling elite, versed in the 
art of government and its relation to industry and trade, under- 
scores all these advantages. 

Furthermore, national illusions about magic formulas of easy 
growth stand corrected by the varied experiences with statism 
in the thirties and haphazard free enterprise in the fifties ex- 
periences which inspire a sense of pragmatic balance between 
private initiative and state enterprise and which have committed 
the nation to planned action. For the first time, economic goals 
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are realistically connected with the facts of the country's economic 
potential. The people know that they must achieve a seven per 
cent annual growth in the national product in order to satisfy 
their increasing desires and feed and clothe their increasing fellow 
citizens. They understand that they alone can help themselves 
and have figured to provide 85 per cent of the effort, relying only 
on 15 per cent of foreign aid. 

Having administered two five-year plans in the thirties, Turkish 
planners are no longer contented with a simple multiplication 
of the tools of production. Their calculations take into account 
cost, machine efficiency, labor proficiency, managerial perform- 
ance all the indispensable elements of successful operation 
which many developing economies conveniently forget in their 
haste and inexperience. 

In addition, a reasonably efficient administrative set-up, run 
by professional civil servants with a strong tradition for reason- 
ably responsible and honest public service, catalyzes all these 
favorable factors. A social organization providing reasonable 
scope for social justice further reinforces diem. Indeed, the in- 
tegration of political reforms and economic development with 
the social aspirations of the people casts the brightest light on 
the Turkish scene. 

Finally, the long period of imitative orientation to a new civili- 
zation has stirred the nation from passive adaptiveness to active 
creativity. The new Constitution's many ingenious checks and 
balances on executive and legislative power, and its imaginative 
innovations in proportional representation, manifest a new spirit 
of original conception. 

The village institutes, the traveling instructors, and the several 
methods devised to combat illiteracy testify to imaginative organi- 
zation in education. The music of Adnan Saygun, the novels of 
Yasar Kemal, and the paintings of the Eyuboglus symbolize the 
creative urge in the arts. The healthy balance developing between 
the state's economic activities and free enterprise demonstrates 
the new Turkish ability to rise above imitative servility to rigid 
concepts such as statism, socialism, or free enterprise, and work 
out a new synthesis best suited to the circumstances of the Turkish 
situation. 

Civilization embraces more than the national responses to the 
challenges of physical and social existence. In its essence, it con- 
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stitutes a people's response to the challenge of defining the quality 
of its mind and the worth of its inner self. The Turkish people are 
finally astir with the creative urge to discover and define their 
genius in the circumstances of their new existence. Neither the 
politician nor the artist, neither the banker nor the scholar, neither 
the public servant nor the private entrepreneur, but the ordinary 
Turk, standing alone in the Anatolian steppe, symbolizes the 
spirit of the Turkey of tomorrow. 

I met him on a quick trip from Ankara to the South. He was 
driving me to Adana, where I was scheduled to address a meeting 
that evening. A second flat in the afternoon and all my hopes for 
making my appointment were dissolved. 

"I am responsible for getting you there on time and I will," 
he said with quiet determination. Quickly, he removed the flat 
tire, took off die inner tube, located the hole, and applied the 

Eatch. Looking up, he asked for a match. "Sorry, I do not smoke, 
ut I can get you the lighter in the car," I said. 

"Don't bother, thank you. It doesn't have one/* 

Without fire he could not make the patch stick, and I realized 
that we were held up for good. He must have sensed my despair, 
for he rose to assure me. "You wiU be in Adana on time, sir, don't 
you worry." Suddenly he was all action again. He rushed to the 
car, unscrewed the rearview mirror, tore off a piece of paper, 
dipped it in die gasoline tank, asked me to hold it steady as 
he turned on it the sun's reflection from the mirror, A burst of 
clouds from the mighty Taurus range, obscuring the falling sun, 
beat us at the game. He looked up into my despairing face and 
smiled. I had nothing to say. 

"There must be a way," he muttered to himself. A few paces 
back and forth, and he walked to the front of the car, lifted the 
hood, and stood looking at the motor, expressionless, with the 
innocent wonder of a child's gaze. His hands stretched to the 
electric wires and his eyes squinted with intense concentration. 
I saw him move again as if struck by lightning. "Sir, you will be 
there on time," he shouted in exaltation. And we were there, 
having used the spark plugs to light our gasoline-soaked paper 
and apply the patch. 

In a world confused between the ultimate worth of the indi- 
vidual and his immediate material well-being the Turk's person- 
ality and purpose stand clearly defined. He does not only know 
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where to go but, unlike many other peoples, he has also chosen 
the path to this destination. If he is harassed by many weaknesses, 
this is because he has recognized the means to his end as just as 
important as the end itself, and the path of democracy is never 
easy. But history shows that worthier are those peoples that have 
chosen it 
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ENERGY AT SEA, APATHY ON LAND g l 

supporting government at any cost of private judgment. At such a 
moment any success was keenly felt, and covered every failure. The 
slow conviction that come what would the nation must be preserved, 
brought one man after another into support of the war, until the 
Federalists found their feet in a quicksand. The "crisis" produced 
the opposite effect to that which Brake's philosophy predicted 

(vn, Hi, 64-70) F "" 
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required strength in every part and solidity throughout. The frame 
needed to be heavy to support the heavier structure; the quarters 
needed to be thick to protect the men at the guns from grape and 
musketry; the armament was as weighty as the frame would bear. 
So strong were the sides of American frigates that even thirty-two- 
pound shot fired at forty or fifty feet distance sometimes failed to 
penetrate, and the British complained as a grievance that the sides 
of an American forty-four were thicker than those of a British sev- 
enty-four. The American ship-builders spared no pains to make all 
their vessels in every respect in size, strength, and speed superior 
to the vessels with which they were to compete; but the government 
ship-carpenter had a harder task than the private ship-builder, for 
he was obliged to obtain greater speed at the same time that he used 
heavier material than the British constructors, As far as the navy 
carpenters succeeded in their double object, they did so by im- 
proving the model and increasing the proportions of the spars. 

The privateer was built for no such object. The last purpose of 
a privateer was to fight at close range, and owners much preferred 
that their vessels, being built to make money, should not fight at 
all unless much money could be made. The private armed vessel 
was built rather to fly than to fight, and its value depended far 
more on its ability to escape than on its capacity to attack. If the 
privateer could sail close to the wind, and wear or tack in the 
twinkling of an eye; if she could spread an immense amount of 
canvas and run off as fast as a frigate before the wind; if she had 
sweeps to use in a calm, and one long-range gun pivoted amidships, 
with plenty of men in case boarding became necessary, she was 
perfect. To obtain these results the builders and sailors ran ex- 
cessive risks. Too Hghdy built and too heavily sparred, the privateer 
was never a comfortable or a safe ^esseL Beautiful beyond any- 
thing then known in naval construction, such vessels roused bound- 
less admiration, but defied imitators. British constructors could not 
build them, even when they had the models; British captains could 
not sail them; and when British admirals, fascinated by their beauty 
and tempted by the marvellous qualities of their model, ordered 
such a prize to be taken into the service, the first act of the car- 
penters in the British navy yards was to reduce to their own stand- 
ard the long masts, and to strengthen the hull and sides till the 
vessel should be safe in a battle or a gale. Perhaps an American 
navy carpenter must have done the same; but though not a line 
in the model might be altered, she never sailed again as she sailed 
before. She could not bear conventional restraints. 
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vessels. The naval literature of Great Britain from 1812 to 1860 was 
full of such material. The praise of the invention was still com- 
monly accompanied by some expression of dislike for the inventor, 
but even in that respect a marked change followed the experiences 
of 1812-1814. Among the Englishmen living on the island of Jamaica, 
and familiar with the course of events in the West Indies from 1806 
to 1817, was one Michael Scott, born in Glasgow in 1789, and in 
the prime of his youth at the time of the American war. In the 
year 1829, at the age of forty, he began the publication in "Black- 
wood's Magazine" of a series of sketches which rapidly became 
popular as "Tom Cringle's Log." Scott was the best narrator and 
probably the best informed man who wrote on the West Indies at 
that period; and his frequent allusions to the United States and 
the war threw more light on the social side of history than could 
be obtained from all official sources ever printed. 

"I don't like Americans," Scott said; "I never did and never 
shall like them. I have seldom met an American gentleman in the 
large and complete sense of the term. I have no wish to eat with 
them, drink with them, deal with or consort with them in any way; 
but let me tell the whole truth, nor fight with them, were it not for 
the laurels to be acquired by overcoming an enemy so brave, deter- 
mined, and alert, and every way so worthy of one's steel as they 
have always proved." 

The Americans did not fight the War of 1812 in order to make 
themselves loved. According to Scott's testimony they gained the 
object for which they did fight. "In gunnery and small-arm practice 
we were as thoroughly weathered on by the Americans during the 
war as we overtopped them in the bulldog courage with which our 
boarders handled those genuine English weapons, the cutlass and 
the pike." Superiority in the intellectual branches of warfare was 
conceded to the Americans; but even in regard to physical qualities, 
the British were not inclined to boast. 

"In the field," said Scott, "or grappling in mortal combat on the 
blood-slippery quarterdeck of an enemy's vessel, a British soldier or 
sailor is the bravest of the brave. No soldier or sailor of any other 
country, saving and excepting those damned Yankees, can stand 
against them." 

Had English society known so much of Americans in 1807, war 
would have been unnecessary. 
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seemed to feel anxious for their own safety so long as they could 
get to windward a couple of gunshots from their enemy. They 
would risk a broadside In the process without very great anxiety. 
They chiefly feared lest they might be obliged to run before the 
wind in heavy weather. The little craft which could turn on itself 
like a flash and dart away under a frigate's guns Into the wind's 
eye long before the heavy ship could come about, had little to fear 
on that point of sailing; but when she was obliged to run to lee- 
ward, the chances were more nearly equal. Sometimes, especially 
In light breezes or in a stronger wind, by throwing guns and weighty 
articles overboard privateers could escape; but in heavy weather 
the ship-of-war could commonly outcarry them, and more often 
could drive them on a coast or Into the clutches of some other 
man-of-war. 

Of being forced to fly to leeward almost every privateer could 
tell interesting stories. A fair example of such tales was an adventure 
of Captain George Coggeshall, who afterward compiled, chiefly from 
newspapers, an account of the privateers, among which he preserved 
a few stories that would otherwise have been lost. Goggeshall com- 
manded a two-hundred-ton schooner, the "David Porter," in which 
he made the run to France with a cargo and a letter of marque. 
The schooner was at Bordeaux in March, 1814, when Wellington's 
army approached. Afraid of seizure by the British if he remained 
at Bordeaux, Coggeshall sailed from Bordeaux for La Rochelle with 
a light wind from the eastward, when at daylight March 15, 1814, 
he found a large ship about two miles to windward. Coggeshall 
tried to draw his enemy down to leeward, but only lost ground 
until the ship was not more than two gunshots away. The schooner 
could then not run to windward without taking the enemy's fire 
within pistol shot, and dared not return to Bordeaux. Nothing re- 
mained but to run before the wind. Coggeshall got out his square 
sail and studding sails ready to set, and when everything was pre- 
pared he changed his course and bore off suddenly, gaining a mile 
in the six or eight minutes lost by the ship In spreading her studding 
sails. He then started his water casks, threw out ballast, and drew 
away from his pursuer, till In a few hours the ship became a speck 
on the horizon. . . . (VII, xili, 317-25) 

No one disputed that the privateers were a very important branch 
of the American navy; but they suffered under serious drawbacks, 
which left doubtful the balance of merits and defects. Perhaps their 
chief advantage compared with government vessels was their light- 
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ment In the end did so. The merchants asked chiefly for a reduction 
of duties on prize goods. Gallatin pointed out the serious objections 
to such legislation, and the little probability that the measure would 
Increase the profits of privateering or the number of privateers. The 
actual privateers, he said, were more than enough for the food of- 
fered by the enemy's trade, and privateering, like every other form 
of gambling, would always continue to attract more adventurers 
than it could support. 

Congress for the time followed Gallatin's advice, and did nothing; 
but in the summer session of 1813, after Gallatin's departure for 
Europe, the privateer owners renewed their appeal, and the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, Jones, 9 wrote to the chairman of the 
Naval Committee July 21, 1813, 

"The fact Is that . . . privateering is nearly at an end; and from 
the best observation I have been enabled to make, it is more from 
the deficiency of remuneration in the net proceeds of their prizes 
than from the vigilance and success of the enemy in recapturing." 

In deference to Jones's opinion, Congress passed an Act, approved 
August 2, 1813, reducing one third the duties on prize-goods. An- 
other Act, approved August 3, granted a bounty of twenty-five 
dollars for every prisoner captured and delivered to a United 
States agent by a private armed vessel. A third Act, approved 
August 2, authorized the Secretary of the Navy to place on the 
pension list any privateersman who should be wounded or disabled 
in the line of his duty. 

These complaints and palliations tended to show that the priva- 
teer cost the public more than the equivalent government vessel 
would have cost. If instead of five hundred privateers of all sizes 
and efficiency, the government had kept twenty sloops-of-war con- 
stantly at sea destroying the enemy's commerce, the result would 
have been about the same as far as concerned injury to the enemy, 
while in another respect the government would have escaped one 
of Its chief difficulties. Nothing Injured the navy so much as priva- 
teering. Seamen commonly preferred the harder but more profitable 
and shorter cruise in a privateer, where fighting was not expected 
or wished, to the strict discipline and murderous battles of govern- 
ment ships, where wages were low and prize-money scarce. Of all 

"William Jones: of Philadelphia, acting Secretary of the Treasury, May 1813 
to February 1814, and Secretary of the Navy, January 12, 1813 to December 2, 
1814. 
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emor Tompklns was too remote from the capital to annoy Madison 
by direct contact with factions or activity In intrigue; but the other 
rival stood at the center of Executive patronage. John Armstrong 10 
was a man capable of using power for personal objects, and not 
easily to be prevented from using It as he pleased, 

Armstrong was an unusual character. The local influences which 
shaped Americans were Illustrated by the leaders whom New York 
produced, and by none better than by Armstrong. Virginians could 
not understand, and could still less trust, such a combination of 
keenness and w r ill, with absence of conventional morals as the Sec- 
retary of War displayed. The Virginians were simple in everything; 
even their casuistry was old-fashioned. Armstrong's mind belonged 
to modern New York. The Virginians were a knot of country gentle- 
men, inspired by faith In rural virtues, and sustained by dislike for 
the city tendencies of Northern society. Among themselves they were 
genial, reluctant to offend, and eager to remove causes of offence. 
The domestic history of the government at Washington repeated the 
Virginian traits. Jefferson and his friends passed much time in mak- 
ing quarrels, and more in making peace. Unlike Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England, Virginia stood stoutly by her own leaders; 
and however harsh Virginians might be in their judgment of others, 
they carried delicacy to an extreme in their treatment of each other. 
Even John Randolph and W. B. Giles, who seemed to put them- 
selves beyond the social pale, were treated with tenderness and 
regarded with admiration. 

The appearance of a rough and harshly speaking friend in such 
a society was no slight shock, and for that reason William Henry 
Crawford was regarded with some alarm; but Crawford was socially 
one of themselves, while Armstrong belonged to a different type 
and class. The faculty of doing -a harsh act in a harsh way, and of 
expressing rough opinions in a caustic tone, was not what the 
Virginians most disliked In Armstrong. His chief fault In their 
eyes, and one which they could not be blamed for resenting, was 
his avowed want of admiration for the Virginians themselves. Arm- 
strong's opinion on that subject, which was but the universal opinion 
of New York politicians, became notorious long before he entered 
the Cabinet, and even then annoyed Madison. The newspapers 
gossiped about the mean estimate which Armstrong expressed for 
the capacities of the Virginia statesmen. So old and fixed was the 
feud, that from the first the Virginians lost no opportunity to ex- 

10 John Armstrong: became Secretary of War February 5, 1813, replacing Wil- 
liam Eustis. 
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of women, and rmMH developments in 
literature and the arts. Finally, he ex- 
amines Turkish foreign policy, its his- 
torical antecedents, and the role . of 
Turkey today in the struggle between 
the Communist and Western worlds and 
as a member of NATO and the Islamic 
and Afro-Asian world. 

The author provides an unusually de- 
tached and penetrating analysis of his 
native land, a country that, although 
engaged in the most crucial struggle of 
our times the struggle between com- 
munal medievalism and democratic in- 
dividualism has so far failed to trans- 
mit to the world the meaningfulness of 
her experience. The author's belief in 
the ultimate worth of the individual and 
his faith in Turkey's potential among 
the Western democracies combine to 
make this a moving account of a nation 
in transition. 
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